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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED 0 GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GosPiL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE PRIEST'S HEART. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 








Ir was Sir John, the fair young priest, 
He strode up off the strand ; 

But seven fisher-maidens he ieft behind, 
A-dancing hand in hand. 


He strode up to the wise-wife’s house : 
“Now, mother, to prove your art. 

To charm me May Carleton’s merry blue eyes 
Out of a young man’s heart.” 


“My son, you are held for a holy priest, 
Whose heart is set on high. 
Go sing in your Psalter and read in your Book ; 
Man’s love fleets lightly by. 


“Thad liever look still on May Carleton 
Than on all the saints in Heaven ; 
Thad liever sit still by May Carleton 
Than climb to the spheres seven. 


“Thave watched and fested, early and late ; 
Ihave prayed to all above ; 
But find no medicine save churchyard mold 
For the pain which men call love.” 


“Now, Heaven forefend that ill grow worse ; 
Enough that ill be ill. 
I know of a spell to draw May Carleton 
And bend her to your will.”’ 


“If thou‘dids’t that, which thou can’st not do, 
Wise woman though thou be, 
I would run and run till I buried myself 
Tn the surge of yonder sea. 


“Scathless for me are maid and wife, 
And scathless shall they bide. 


But charm me May Carleton’s eyes from the 
heart 


That aches in my left side.” 


She charmed him with the white witchcraft ; 
She charmed him with the black; 
But he turned his fair young face to the wall, 
Till she heard his heart-strings crack. 
a 


IS GUILT TRANSFERABLE? 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Worcester defines the term guilt in the 
following manner: 


“1. The state of being guilty, or having 


inality, guiltiness, criminousness. 
Saal crime, an offense, misdeed, de- 
linquency.” 

To this he adds a quotation from Black- 
stone, as follows: 


“An involuntery act. As it has no claim 
to merit, so neither can it induce any guilt. 
€ concurrence of the will, when it has its 
choice either to do or avoid the fact in 
question, being the only thing that renders 


Oa action either praiseworthy or culpa- 


Turning to Webster, we find the follow- 
ing definition of this term: 


“1. Criminality: that state of a moral 
agent which results from his actual commis- 
sion of a crime or offense, knowing it to be a 
crime or violation of law. To constitute 

ilt there must be a moral agent, enjoying 
in om of will, and capable of distinguish- 

g between right and wrong, and a willful 
Pele neational violation of a known law or 

e of duty. The guilt of a person exists as 
eg ag the crime is committed ; but, to 

nce it to others, it must be proved by 
Confeasion or conviction in the due cource of 

Ww. Guilt renders a person a debtor. to the 
rating it binds him to pay a penalty in 

oney or suffering. Guilt; therefore, im- 

both criminality and liableness to pun- 

ment. Guilt may proceed either from a 
Positive act or breach of law or from volun- 

neglect of known duty. 2. Criminality 
® political or civil view : exposure to for- 
© or other penalty. 3. Crime: of- 


We quote these authorities for the pur- 
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pose of showing what is the general under- 
standing of men as to the meaning of the 
word guiit. The two direct and radical ele- 
ments signified by the term are an offense 
committed by a moral and responsible agent, 
and his just liability therefor to punishment. 
Both suppose the existence of a law appli- 
cable to the offense and violated thereby. 
Nothing can be more evident than that 
guilt, taken in the sense of an offense, a 
wrong act, a sin, involving blameworthi- 
ness, Or moral turpitude, cannot be trans- 
fcrzed from the party that committed 
the offense, or justly imputed to another 
who did not commit it. The 


! : : 
offense is a fact or phenomenon exist- 





violated a law, knowing it to be such; crim- | paetiaeene- 





ing at the time of its commission in the 
bosom of the offender. It can exist nowhere 
else. It is absolutely personal, and, hence, 
untransferrable. Its moral property can ex- 
ist only where the act exists; and, hence, 
this is also untransferable. To impute 
either the act or its qualities to another who 
had nothing to do with it would be to falsify 
the truth by contradicting the plainest prin- 
ciples of common sense. He who can be- 
lieve in any such imputation or transferrence 
of guilt, whether theologian or layman, 
saint or sinner, with or without a sanctified 
conscience, must be such a rare exception to 
the general sense of the race that to reason 
with him would bea waste of words. Even 
those who with the greatest formality and 
zeal insist that the guilt of Adam’s sin in the 
Garden of Eden is imputed to all his pos- 
terity usually disclaim any imputation or 
transferrence of the identical act itself or of 
its blameworthiness. A moral agent can- 
not sin or be blameworthy until he exists; 
and no one will pretend that the posterity 
of Adam actually existed at the time of his 
transgression. 

Not less evident is it that the other radical 
idea of guilt—namely, penal liability for an 
offense committed—is justly predicable 
only of the party committing the offense. 
All human jurisprudence recognizes this as 
one of the first truths of our moral nature. 
No man is ever intentionally indicted for 
the crime of another in which he had no 
Penalty in its very nature is 
the visitation of some evi! upon him, and 
him only, who in the judgment of law de- 
serves it. Suffering, however severe, in 
the absence of this relation to law, is not 
penalty. Tobe penalty it must be inflicted 
for transgression and upon the transgressor. 
Webster defines penalty to be ‘‘the suffer- 
ing in person or property which is annexed 
by law or judicial decision to the commis- 
sion of a crime, offense, or trespass as a 
punishment.” The crime, as an antecedent 
and legal ground, is just as material to the 
idea of penalty as the suffering or evil 
which is felt, Suffering without previous 
criminality has and can have no penal char- 
acter. It may be disciplinary or incidental 
to the relations of a social system; but 
penal it cannot be without placing a new 
and false meaning upon the word itself. 

Moreover, if penal suffering must have 
its legal occasion in an Offense, then the 
sufferer must be the offender, and not some 
one else. The person who is to experience 
the suffering is just as material to the idea 
of penalty as the suffering itself or its crim- 
inal occasion. . Every just law, whether 
human or divine, aims its penalty at the 
transgressor. It describes the act for which 
he shall suffer and specifies the suffering 
which, he shall experience. It makes no 
threat against the. innocent. . It. punishes 
crime or sin by punishing the criminal or 

















the sinner, and him only. As there can be 
no crime without a criminal and no sin 
without a sinner, so there can be no punish- 
ishment in the proper sense of this term 
that is not inflicted upon the criminal or 
thesinner. So far as evil falls upon the in- 
nocent, and not the guilty, it ceases to be 
punishment. 

In the light of these views we regard it 
as impossible, except by a plain violation 
of justice, that the descendants of Adam 
should be penally liable for the sin which 
he committed some six thousand years 
since, to which they in no way contributed, 
which they had no power to prevent, in re- 
spect to which they exercised no choice, 
and for which they can have no responsi- 
bility. The simple fact that they did not 
exist at the time of the sin in question is 
sufficient to settle the other question that 
they cannot in justice be penally liable 
for it. They are thus liable for their own 
sins, bat not for an act done before they 
had any being. We are quite aware of the 
speculative machinery of the schools and 
the libraries by which some theologians 
contrive to make Adam’s posterity responsi- 
ble participants in his offense, and, hence, 
penally liable therefor, claiming that this 
is the very highest style of a pure orthodoxy. 
These theories of men add vastly more per- 
plexities than they remove, and rather com- 
plicate than explain and simplify the scrip- 
taral facts as to the relation between Adam 
and his posterity and the bearing of his act 
upon their condition of sinfulness. The 
facts themselves given upon the authority 
of the Bible are much less troublesome to 
faith without the theories than they are 
with them. 

The facts are these: 1. That Adam and 
Eve constitute the parental headship of the 
race. 2. That they sinned under the law of 
Eden, and, hence, fell from their state of in- 
nocence. 8. That their descendants uniform- 
ly, with the single exception of the Saviour, 
have in this world developed a sinful char- 
acter, which they retain until renewed by 
the Spirit of God. 4. That these descendants 
are born into this world with a proclivity to 
sin; which, as experience proves, is certain 
to result in actual transgression at a very 
early period of their being. 5. That, under 
the constitution of things which God has 
been pleased to adopt, this proclivity “ orig- 
inal sin,” corruption, natural depravity, 
damaged moral condition (call it what you 
please, since the name is of less consequence 
than the thing) has its primal seat in the 
apostasy of our first parents, and from 
them has been transmitted to their descend- 
ants through all the successive periods of 
human history. Of these facts, as given in 
the Scriptures and attested by experience,so 
far as human experience can be a test, we 
here offer no proof, but simply state them 
and express our belief in them. 

Now these propositions, generally ad- 
mitted among Evangelical Christians, are 
not at all improved or explained for the 
better by getting up a system of le- 
gal imputation in virtue of which Adam 
is made the forensic or federal head 
of the race, and on this ground his sin is by 
legal construction regarded as the sin of his 
posterity, for which they are held penally 
liable. Those theologians who choose to 
adopt such a speculative system, for which 
there is no authority higher than human, 
are, of course, entitled to their own prefer- 
ence; yet dissent from this view carries 
with it no heresy, as its acceptance is no 
proof of any superior soundness of Christian 
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faith. All the facts established may as well 
be accepted and admitted under the general 
doctrine of parental headship as under that 
of forensic or federal headship. We think 
the former very much the best view, since 
it confines itself mostly to a mere 
statement of the facts, without any effort at 
explanation; while the latter contradicts 
some of the very first principles of our men- 
tal nature, and to us seems an impeachment 
of the justice of God. We have never been 
able to see how itis possible to charge the 
sin of Adam to his posterity, unborn at the 
time, as being their offense, even by legal 
construction, and involving them in a penal 
liability therefor, without adopting a sys- 
tem which in logical effect assails the equity 
of the divine government. 
We do not understand the Bible to be 
committed to or responsible for any such 
theory. It, indeed, teaches that by one man’s 
offense many were made sinners, and clear- 
ly asserts a connection between Adam’s 
apostasy and the sinfulness of his posterity. 
How this connection is established it does 
not teach. Its statement refers rather to 
the fact itself than to the guo modo thereof. 
And, if theologians had been content to state 
the facts, and stop there, the church would 
have been spared much profitless contro- 
versy and many ponderous but useless vol- 
umes would never have beeu written. 
When theologians by their speculations 
contradict the most elementary convictions 
of the human mind they are not stating 
mysteries, which transcend the grasp of rea- 
son; but rather propounding absurdities, 
which reason cannot accept without ceas- 
‘ing to be reason. When, in addition to 
this, they claim the authority of the Bible 
for their speculations they discredit either 
the Book itself or their inter: 
pretation of its contents. When they 
proceed to launch forth anathemas against 
those who will not and cannot assent to 
their speculative dogmas they simply prove 
their arrogance and their bigotry. If we 
know anything, we know that no criminali- 
ty, legal responsibility, or penal liability can 
be justly attached to a being for things done 
before he existed and in respect to which 
he has exercised no choice. Any theory 
which runs athwart this proposition is con- 
fronted by the natural and unsophisticated 
common sense of mankind; which, by the 
way, is the truest common sense in the 
world, since it has not been doctored by any 
system of scholasticism. It is born common 
sense, with the imprint of the Creator upon 
it, and for this reason the most trustworthy. 

















WOMAN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 





On the carved cornices which surmount 
the windows and mirrors in the spacious 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury may 
be seen, equally balanced, the scales of 
Justitia. Would that they symbolized the 
equal justice reigning through the minutest 
division of the great departments of the 
Government service. Majestic in aspect, 
great in magnitude, energy, and action, they 
will never be morally grand till they are es- 
tablished and perpetuated in absolute equity. 
In that hour the scales of Justitia will hang 
in equal balance above the head of the mas- 
culine and feminine worker. Whatever 
their difference, there will be no disparity in 
the equity which shall weigh and reward 





equal toil. To-day the departments of Goy- 
ernment teem with kindnesses to individual 
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women. What they lack is, justice. This 
they -haye lacked from the beginning. 
What a comment on human selfishness is 
the fact that, with all the legislation of.sue- 
cessive Congresses, the employment. of wo- 
men in the departments of the Government 


is to-day, as it was in the beginning, 


perpetuated in favoritism and _ injustice. 
Civil Service Reform, as carried on, 
is a mockery and a sham. Nowhere 
has its hollow pretense been so visible, 
so keenly felt as in its utter failure of 
simple justice to the woman worker in the 
public service. From the beginning, when 
her work has been tacitly recognized and 
rewarded as a man’s, her sex has been pro- 
scribed. The first work given to women 
from the Government was issued from the 
General Land Office, as early, if not earlier 
than President Pierce’s Administration, and 
consisted of the copying of land warrants. 
This work was sent to their homes. They re- 
ceived it in the name of some male relative, 
and for that reason were paid what he would 
have received for doing it—viz., $1,200 per an- 
num. One lady supported a worthless hus- 
band (the nominal clerk) and her two chil- 
dren in this way, doing all his work for him, 
Another supported herself, her two nephews, 
and educated them, out of the same salary. 
During Mr. Buchanan’s Administration this 
work was taken out of feminine bands to a 
very large extent, and the few allowed to 
retain it were paid only $600 per year. 
Somewhere in this era the first woman 
clerk appeared in the Treasury. She was a 
wife, who, during her busband’s illness, 
was allowed to take his desk and to do 
his work for his support and _ their 
children’s. This she continued to do until 
her second marriage; but it was in her 
brother’s name. She copied and recorded, 
and did both well; and was paid—not be- 
cause she did her work well, but because 
she did it in the name of her- brother— 
$1,600 per annum. Thus, while this lady 
performed the work of # man and performed 
itin his name, her presence at his desk was 
a subterfuge and her official existence as a 
woman ignored. Without recognition or 
acknowledgment, the woman clerk system 
in the Treasury Department is an outgrowth 
of expediency. Like mavy another fact 
born of the same parentage, it soon proved 
its own right to existence and refused to be 
extinguished. In war days, when tens of 
thousands of men were withdrawn from 
civil service and when one day’s expenses 
to the Government equaled those of a whole 
year in the time of Washington, Gen. Spin- 
ner went to Secretary Chase and said: “A 
woman can use scissors better than a man, 
and she will do it cheaper. I want to em- 
ploy women tocut the Treasury notes.” Mr. 
Chase cheerfully acquiesed, and soon the 
greatroom of the Treasury witnessed the 
unwonted sight of hundreds of women, 
scissors in hand, cutting and trimming each 
Treas - .ote sheet into four separate notes. 
This was light work; but, if anybody 
supposes it easy, let him try it for hours 
without stopping, and the exquisite pain in 
his shoulder joint and the blisters on his 
fingers will bear aching witness to his mis- 
take. Washington was full of needy women, 
—of women whom the exigencies of war had 
suddenly deprived of protection and home. 
In that hour political differences went for 
nothing. Every poor woman who applied 
to the good General was given work, if he 
had it. A pair of scissors were placed in 
her bands and she was told to go atit. She 
had no official appointment or existence. 
During 1862 these women were paid $600 per 
annum out of the funds provided by Con- 
gress for temporary clerks. A year or two 
after the working existence of these women 
was recognized in the annual appropriation 
bills. 

After that it did not take long to spread 
it through the country that the Government 
departments in Washington offered work to 
women. The land was full, fuller than ever 
before, of women who needed work to live. 
Necessity, exaggeration, romance, and sor- 
row combined as propelling motives, 
and the Capital was soon overrun with 
women seeking Government employment. 
Then, more conspicuously than to-day, the 
supply far exceeded the demand. The dis- 
appointment, the suffering, the sin which 
grew out of this fact can never be measured. 

The war had torn the whole social fabric 
ike an earthquake. Society seemed up- 
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beaved from its foundations, shatterd 
and scattered in chaos. Nowhere was this 
so apparent as in Washington. Women 
seeking their husbands; women whose bus- 
bands were dead, left peyniless, with de- 
pedent children; young girls, orphaned 
and homeless; with women adventurers of 
every phase «and ort—all sooner or later | 
found their way to Washington, The male. 
population was‘acarcely less chaotic. Men 
restrained.and batmonized through life by 
the holiest-influences of home found them- 
selves often herded together in masses, ex- 
posed to hardships and danger and unheard- 
of temptations. ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die!” seemed blazoned on 
the painted sign-boards on the dens of drink 
and sin and on the abandoned and brazen 
faces of the stranger men and women who 
jostled each other on the crowded thorough- 
fares. While thousands escaped unbarmed 
the moral pestilence which brooded in the 
air, tens of thousands were tainted with its 
blight and fell. Men and women who would 
have lived and died innocent iv the safe 
shelter of peace and home grew demoralized 
and desperate amid the rack and ruin of war. 
In the hour when human nature needed 
every sacred safeguard it found itself bereft 
of the sweetest and best it had ever known. 
This was especially true of the hundreds of 
homeless women in the Capital seeking em- 
ployment. Congressional appropriations 
made women’s Government employment at 
once a congressional reward. Very soon 
every woman’s appointment to work was at 
the mercy of some member of Congress. 
Political or war services might secure a man 
his; but what had the woman but her be- 
reayements or her personal influence? For 
the sake of the former, noble men, in many 
instances, sought and found honest employ- 
ment for noble women—for women who 
had given their husbands, sons, and fathers, 
their own heart’s blood, to their country, 
asking nothing in return but the chance to 
work for their own bread and their cbhil- 
dren’s. In order to secure any Government 
position, the first thing a woman had to do 
was to go and tell her story to a man—in all 
probability a stranger—who possessed the 
appointing power; her chance of getting ber 
place depending utterly on the personal in- 
terest she might be able to arouse in him. If 
he was sufficiently interested in her story and 
in her to make the official demand neces- 
sary, she obtained the coveted place, 
no matter what ber qualifications for it or. 
her lack of them might be. If she failed to 
interest him, by no possibility could she se- 
cure that place, unless she could succeed in 
winning over to her cause another man of 
equal political power. If the man she 
sought was a good man and she a good wo- 
map, well. If be was a bad man and shea 
weak woman, not so well. In either case 
the principle underlying the appointment 
was equally wrong. It was this unjust mode 
of appointment which in so many instances, 
especially through the years of the war, 
placed side by side with pure and noble 
women the women adventurers and sinners, 
whose presence cast so much undeserved re- 
proach upon the innocent and who caused 
the only shadow of disrepute which has ever 
fallen upon woman’s Treasury service. Even 
in the worst days, this class formed the ex- 
ception to a host of honorable women; and 
yet the shameful fact cannot be wiped out 
that there were men high in political pow- 
er, because they had that power, who made 
womanly virtue its price, and were meanly 
base enough to use the civil service of their 
country to pay for their own disgraceful sins, 
Because this was possible, pure women, 
working day by day to support themselves 
and their children, were covered with the 
shadow of unjust suspicion, for women un- 
worthy and profligate were allowed the 
same positions, with equal honor and equal 
pay. There could beno greater moral in- 
justice to woman than to place her employ- 
ment under the Government on such a 
basis. It put the best under bann, while it 
drew those whose steps pointed downward 
swiftly along the inevitable descent. There 
was but one redress that the state could 
offer to its daughters — that to make their 
chance equal to that of their brothers. Then, 
if they failed, the failure would be their 
own. If they succeeded, they would not be 
defrauded by the Government that they 
served. The new Civil Service Rules, what- 








ever their impracticability in other ways, 
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seemed to offer to woman workers of the 
Government this redress, If edacation and 
fitness were to -bé made the standard of 
departmental ‘service, alike for women as 
for men, then the reign of favoritism and 
migbt must end. An idle woman, the pe! 
of some man in power, would no longer re- 
ceive all that was paid'a woman filling the 
desks of two men. The woman who had 
proved, by .yeats of efficient’ service at a 
toan’s.desk,-that she was more than equal 
to performing his duties would cease to 
receive for so doing the compensation of 
the veriest idler in the lobbies and no more. 
It sounded well. Magnanimous men and 
true women, yearning only for justice, took 
heart. Educated women, from North and 
South, East and West, flocked to the Capital 
to compete in impartial intellectual exam- 
inations with men. Many of these were 
teachers—all women to whom self-support 
or the support of others was indispensable, 
Tbe number of women who have passed 
the highest competitive examinations is re- 
markable. Their lifelong pursuits and in- 
tellectual training made it impossible tbat in 
this regard they should prove second to men. 
The number being so great that all could 
not receive appointments is not astonishing. 
In the face of so many mere professions of 
equality of chance in the public service for 
women the astonishing fact is that, while 
women pass the highest examinations with 
honor, it is men with scarcely an exception 
who pass into the highest places. With a 
mocking outcry of justice and equality, ut- 
tered to appease the universal compluint, 
selfishness and might still prevail in all de- 
partmental appointments. Political and 
personal influence appoint women to-day, 
just as they did before one woman was sum 
moned to compete in intellectual examina- 
tions with men. 

“ You were fools to expect a twelve-hun- 
dred-dollar clerkship because you passed 
the examination of that class!” said a high 
appointing officer of the Treasury to two 
ladies. One had come from a far Western 
and the cther from a far Eastern state. 
Both ladies passed the highest competitive 
examination; botb, after months of weary- 
ing anxiety and struggle, with the wolf at 
the door, received a nine-hundred-dollar 
clerkship. Did they receive even that on 
the high merits of their competitive exam- 
inations ? Not at all. Had their appoint- 
ments depended on that they would not have 
received any. Sick and worn out, they re- 
ceived it at last on the especial plea of two 
men in office, each having political power 
in his respective state. With such results, I 
ask: What is a competitive examination to 
women but a shame to the power that 
treacherously offers it? The man who passes 
@ competitive examination cannot receive 
Jess than a twelve-hundred-dollar clerkship. 
The woman who passes triumpbantly the 
severest intellectual test offered by the Gov- 
ernment cannot receive more than a nine- 
hundred-dollar position. Why? So many 
women came to Washington and proved by 
actual mental examinations that they were 
fully competent to fill the highest civil 
offices in the departments, its officials be- 
came alarmed. “Taken on their attain- 
ments, they will push out the men!” 
they exclaimed, in alarm. Then straight- 
way they fell back, as men in power always 
do, to carry their own ends on unjust legis- 
lation. They had recourse to the act of 
Congress of four years ago, which fixed the 
salary of all women employed in the Gov- 
ernment departments at nine bundred dol- 
lars per annum. The result of all the loud, 
hypocritical outcry of civil equality to wo- 
men was that, no matter how high the com- 
petitive examination which she passed, no 
matter what the service that she renders, 
no woman is to receive more than nine 
hundred ($900) dollars per annum for any 
appointment received after a certain date ; 
and no man, no matter how low the labor 
which he performs, is to receive less than 
twelve hundred ($1,200) dollars per annum. 

Cast down your scales, O Justitia! Let 
them shiver to atoms on the marble floor 
for hanging io equal balance above the 
doors of the Treasury of the United States. 
They are a mocking lie. Beneath these 
desecrated symbols sits the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and to him a few shrinking 
yet daring women bave appealed. “ Four 
hundred dollars .a year is enough for any 
woman to be paid for her work,” replies this 





a 
accidental potentate, borne from obscurity to 
power solely by the “ boosting” of a friend 
who lifted him from his unthoazht-of 
“bench” in Massachusetts, with no guaran. 
ty of fitness from his past, to the chiefship 
of the treasury of the nation. “Foy; hun. 
dred dollars is enough for any woman to Te. 
ceive for her work, «nd more than she could 
earn anywhere else,” replies the man, This 
one remark, pitted against the facts recorded 
on this page, proves the man who made it 
to be narrow-minded and unjusi—too ver- 
vaded with the caste and selfishness of sex 
to be fit to hold the appointing power over 
hundreds of women in culture and inteilect. 
uality more than his peers. No man whose 
spring of action is “might is right” has 
right to rule. 

The Forty-second Congress—which in its 
most hurried moments could take time to 
vote to its members an increase of salary 
from five thousand to ei¢ht thousand a year— 
rejected without debate a proposition to giyg 
women clerks in the departments equal 
compensation with men for the same labor, 
What added proof is required to prove that 
the law-making power of the Jand is fast be. 
coming a moneyed monopoly — legislature 
for the rich, an ignorer of the poor? “Eight 
thousand dollars every twelve months, by 
dint of close econcmy, will keep my wife 
and daugbters in silks and velvets, will 
give them a phaeton by the sea, and 
make beautiful their patus upon the moun. 
tain-tops. What to me are the wives and 
daughters of the poor? What care of 
mine the widows and orphans of men 
who perished in their country’s service, 
if they do support themselves and their 
childrea by working for this just govern. 
ment that I help to make for nine bundred 
dollars a year, while I pay at least twelve 
hundred to the laziest masculine lout who 


dawdles with papers across the Treasury 
fluors ?” 


Yet there was scarcely a member of tbat 
Congress that would not repel with jest and 
sneer the mere mention of woman’s demand, 
in the face of such justice, to legislate for 
herself. If you would avert this catas- 
trophe, gentlemen, show that you are capa- 
ble of just legislation. Prove that the 
power of franchise does not always heget 
oppression to the disfranchised. 1 point to 
the practical working of the new Civil 
Service Rules, to your own greedy “‘ grab” 
of additional thousands, with the refusal to 
grant three meager bundreds to working 
women, to prove that woman has no hope 
of justice in man’s representation. Repre 
sent her interests with balf the eager avidity 
which marks your devotion to your own, 
and she will never ask to represent herself. 

But, no matter what ber individual dis- 
taste to political responsibility may be, noth- 
ing is more apparent to the wide-visioned, 
thoughtful woman than that in a republic 
the oniy possibility of personal justice lies 
in political equality. 





CHANGES IN THE PASTORATE. 
EFFECT ON THE MINISTRY. 








BY PROF. F. W. FISK, D.D. 





In a former article some of the causes of 
the {frequent changes in the pastorate were 
noticed. In this will be named a few of 
their injurious effects on the miaistry. 

They tend to make a time-serving minis 
try. Since preachers are but men, their 
preaching will be affected by circumstances. 
Like other men, the older they grow the 
more they desire a permanent home. The 
drifting about from place to p'ace becomes 
more and more distasteful to them. ‘They 
will try hard to avoid it, and at times will 
be sorely tempted to gain their end at the 
sacrifice of principle. Instead of standing 
up sturdily for the truth, declaring all the 
counsel of God and fearlessly applying it to 
their bearers in all the relations of life, they 
will often be tempted to shrink from tbis 
duty, through fear that such faithfulness 
may cost them the good-will of many of 
their hearers, and so their pastorates. And 
they will be more than common men if they 
do not sometimes (unconsciously, it may be) 
so far yield to this temptation as to have it 
affect their preaching. No minister, with- 
out superabundant grace, will at all times 
preach true to his convictions of truth and 
duty, when he has good reason to fear that 
the loss of his place and means of support 
ing his family will be the penalty of his 
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frith fulness. And it is greatly to the credit 
of our ministry that, in the face of such 
temptation, at times well nigh overwhelm- 
ing, they have 80 generally stood up un- 
flinchingly for what they believed to be the 
truth, regardless of personal consequences. 

These frequent changes in the pastorate 
also tend to muke a restless ministry. As 
the case now stands, when a minister takes 
the oversight of a flock, he cannot reason- 
ably expect to retain the position many 
years. He knows that, if events take their 
ordinary course, he too will soon be looking 
for another church. He is convinced that 
this change must come before many years— 
that it is only a question of time. 


Now, this will make him uneasy and pre- ' 


disposed to be on the look-out for causes to 
| among Christian youth. Already these facts 


sever the tie which binds him to his people. 


In this state of mind, let some little difficulty | * 
| ing forward into the ministry. Is it true, 


spring up in his parish, and it seems to his rest- 


Jess, anxious mind the warning for his depar- | 


ture, and often he will not tarry for a second 
sunmons. Thas difficulties which in other 
circumstances would disappear become un- 
duly magnified and appear to him the signal 
for abandoning a field which he has hardly 
beoun to cultivate. 

These frequent changes in the pastorate 
tend also to make an ambitious ministry. 
Leta young minister have the conviction 
that he holds bis pastorate by a slight and 
precarious tenure, and that, should he suc- 
ceed in retaining it for some years, yet at 
no very distant day he will be thought too 
old to be serviceable and be set aside in 
poverty, and it will be strange if he is not 
sorely tempted at times to look about 
for another church, which will offer 
him both a more secure position and a bet- 
ter salary, by means of which he may be 
able to make suitable provision for himself 
when put out of the stewardship. Should 
the pulpit of a large church become vacant, 
he will be tempted to assault it, either di- 
rectly or through friends, in the hope of 
bettering his circumstances, This feeling of 
insecurity in his position and dread of the 
future tend to foster a worldly and self- 
seeking spirit, to make him think less of 
present duty and more of place and emolu- 
ment. Butis it said ministers should not 
for a moment give way to this ambitious 
feeling? True; but it must not be forgotten 
that they are only men, and cannot be ex- 
pected to stand always firm against tempta- 
tions before which so many members of 
their churches go down. 

Moreover, these frequent changes in the 
pastorate tend to make a superficial minis- 
try. In these uncertain and fleeting pas- 
torates ministers receive little aid from their 
surroundings to nerve them up to high ef- 
fortto master the themes on which they 
discourse. Feeling almost sure that they 
will stay with their churches only a few 
years at the most, they will not feel the 
nec of laying out for themselves and en- 
tering upon a course of biblical and theolog- 
ical study, extending through a lifetime, in 
order to be able fitly to instruct their people 
as the years go on; but will be strongly 
tempted to make preparation only for pres- 
ent needs—‘‘to live from hand to mouth” 
as regards provision for the pulpit. 
A race of such stalwart thinkers and 
theologians as grew up in the last century, 
under the system of pastorates for life, 
would be impossible under this hurrying to 
and fro in our ephemeral pastorates. But 
is it urged this slight tenure by which pas- 
tors now hold their office tends to stimulate 
them to greater effort? It may, indeed, to 
&certain kind of effort—to what is showy 
and taking; but not to what is substantial 
and instructive, for the temptation will be 
to produce what is striking and pleasing, 
rather than that which the people need. 
The direct tendency of these continual 
changes in the pastorate is to lower the 
Standard both of ministerial scholarship and 
Of pulpit discourse, 


They also tend to diminish the number of 
the ministry. Not a few who have for years 
done good service in the pulpit are turning 
from it, because they, are tired out with 
these constant changes, each of which 
thrusts them into deeper poverty, or more 
often because, when set aside, they cannot 
find places of labor. But these continual 
changes operate yet more adversely to pre- 
vent many Christian young men from enter- 
ing the ministry. So sad is their influence 
in this respect that many Cliristian fathers, 





and among them not a few ministers, shrink 
from fully stating the facts of the case in the 
presence of their sons whom they wish to 
become ministers, lest these facts keep them 
from the good work. Is it said that the 
churches do not want any men in the min- 
istry who are not willing to enter it in the 
face of all these trials? But is it not un- 
reasonable to expect that these young men 
will be so much better Christians than the 
body of our churchmembers as to take upon 
themselves an office which holds out little 
in this life but constant moving and pov- 
erty and the being’'set aside soon after mid- 
dle life? This requires a degree of consecra- 
tion such, indeed, as every young man who 
is to become a minister ought to have, but 
which we can hardly hope to find prevalent 


are bearing fruit in the small number com- 


for example (as is reported), that of seventy 
Christian young men who were graduated 
at Yale a few weeks since only thirteen 
intend to enter the ministry? And the 
record is much the same in most of our col- 
leges. Our foreign missions are now suffer- 
ing most severely for want of men. And 
the end is not yet. The churches have 
been preparing a chalice for their own lips 
whose bitter draught they are even now 
beginning to taste. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





SONNET. 


BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 








THE deadly laurel bears a beauteous flower ; 
The cruel tiger wears a glossy hide; 

The cunning spider in her cell doth bide 

Till the fly come, whom she will straight de- 

vour. 

He who would safely walk from hour to hour 
With wary caution must his footsteps guide, 
And peer with watchful eyes on every side, 

Lest secret dangers get him in their power. 

Trust not appearances, for they deceive ; 

Care not for promises, they often lie ; 

Be ready to inquire, slow to believe ; 

When least art watching danger is most nigh. 

Thus shalt thou ’scape the ills that. others 


grieve 
And live in safety ‘neath a troubled sky. 





NON-LITURGICAL SERVICES. 


HOW TO MAKE THEM INTERESTING 
AND PROFITABLE. 








BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


THE ordinary services of non-liturgical 
churches consist of two or three hymns, 
one or two lessons from the Scriptures, two 
prayers and an invocation, the religious 
notices, and the sermon. These are some- 
times preceded by an anthem, performed 
by the choir. That these services, apart 
from the sermon and (sometimes) the 
prayers, are often barren and spiritless will 
not be questioned. The opening anthem, 
as respects the words and sentiment, is 
usually unintelligible, and in a musical 
point of view often an ambitious but un- 
successful attempt by mediocre performers 
to produce effects denied to all but the most 
gifted. Occasionally, however, one hears 
the worship of God appropriately intro- 
duced. But, with such exceptions, it must 
be conceded that the ‘‘ opening piece” adds 
nothing to the interest of the worship. 
This ended, the minister begins—offers the 
invocation, reads the psalm or hymn, ac- 
cording to the custom of his denomination, 
then follow the prayer, reading of the les- 
sons, notices, sermon, and closing exercises. 
It is the same man and the same voice that 
we have seen and heard for months and 
years. The people are silent, except when 
they sing. If it be choir singing and is ex- 
cellent, it will be heard with interest by 
many. But a large number will feel net- 
tled that they are deprived of the privilege 
of song; besides, it is rarely good enough 
to ‘stand alone and be criticised,” 
especially if it be a “‘paid choir” and 
part of the people are opposed to a ‘ paid 
choir,” especially again if it be a ‘‘ volun- 
tary choir” and part of the people favor a 
“paid choir.” If it be good choir and con- 
gregational singing, it is a great relief to the 
monotony of the service and the best tonic 
to thé minds and hearts of the péople. But 
too often the people seem to realize the 
sentiment “I’m always saddest’ when I 
sing.” 

In all such cases tho interest of the 





Services depends chiefly on the adaptive 
facility of the minister. But he is pro- 
hibited from dramatic reading, which, if it 
were not an offense against good taste as 
well as religious sentiment in the solemn 
worship of God, would agreeably dive.sify 
the exercises. He may, indeed, with great 
propriety, indicate the change of speakers, 
subjects, and spirit in his reading. Other- 
wise, how could he ‘‘read distinctly and 
give the sense and cause the people to 
understand that which is read”? But he will 
‘‘make the judicious grieve,” whatever 
effect he produces on the “ears of the 
froundlings,” if he adopts the Bellew style 
of elocution. Nor can he “intone” any 
part of the service. In view, therefore, of 
his limitations, supposing him to possess 
ordinary powers of elocution, his success in 
rendering his services interesting and profit- 
able must turn principally on the law of 
selection which he adopts. 

Now the rule usually governing his ar- 
rangement is that of unity of sentiment 
through all the exercises. And this 
rule I consider essentixlly erroneous and 
its prevalence a yoke on the non-litur- 
gical churches. For example, the subject 
of the discourse is to be the ‘‘ Quilt and 
Danger of Backsliding.” Opening psalm, 
the 51st; first hymn, “ My drowsy powers”; 
prayer, an humbling confession from begin- 
ning to end; lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment, Lamentations of Jeremiah, New 
Testament, Epistle to Laodicea; second 
hymn, ‘Sweet was the time when first I 
felt”; sermon, Hosea, ‘‘ And my people are 
bent to backsliding from me”; closing 
hymn, ‘‘ Ne’er was a heart more base.” 

The above arrangement is not extreme or 
unusual. For backsliding substitute the 
judgment, or baptism, or Christian heroism, 
and adapt the other services accordingly, 
and you have the average arrangement. 
To such monotony there are serious objec- 
tions. It advertises every part of the serv- 
ice with the first utterance, and if a man 
sleep half an hour he knows just what has 
been done while he was unconscious. To 
Eutycbus and his many followers this might 
seem an advantage; hardly to others. Asa 
result of this familiarity of the mind with 
what is to come, the effect is greatly weak- 
ened. Dr. Ichabod Spencer declares that 
“* funeral services rarely or never produce a 
deep impression.” The statement is true, 
and its explanation is partly if not chiefly 
in the fact that the people expect the minis- 
ter to do and say just what he does. If 
these evils did not follow, this very grave 
and obvious incongruity marks every serv- 
ice. It has nothing to give to more than a 
small number. What has a service on 
backsliding for the afflicted; or for the 
man who comes for the first time to 
the house of God, with his family, after an 
absence from home or asickness of months; 
or for the aged saint, who is as safe as if in 
Heaven, and has hobbled out to worship, 
“leaning on the top of his staff”; or for the 
earnest worker, longing for practical direc- 
tion; or for the penitent, who came saying 
“What shall I do to be saved?” Substitute 
any other theme, and similar questions may 
be asked about all but the few touched by 
the main point under consideration. Such 
a system also leads to a limited reading of 
the Scriptures. Nothing of the Holy Word 
is read and none of the hymns are used save 
those portions which relate to the subjects 
discussed; and, as most men’s thoughts are 
confined to certain channels, very little of 
the Word is read. There are many minis- 
ters whose hymns and Scripture lessons can 
be conjectured before the service begins in a 
few attempts. Consider, too, the effect of 
this monotony on the speaker’s voice and 
gesticulation. The mind and nervous sys- 
tem are so constituted that the whole move- 
ment will be affected, and when attention 
should be greatest the earnest minister will 
observe a listlessness in the people. 

The true method is to diversify the selec- 
tion as greatly as possible, without oecasion- 
ing startling contradictions and impossible 
transitions of feeling. Let Scripture lessons 
be general—one of praise, another of 
practical admonition. In the other serv- 
ice of the day, one of historic scope, 
another of spiritual precepts. Let the 
hymns be of praise, thanksgiving, and 
adoration. Hymus of penitence and deep 
huuwiliation, if ever adapted to be sung by 
promiscuous audiences, are not so in the be- 


a 








ginning of the services. The prayer: should 
be “ thanksgivings, intercessions, an | suppli- 
cations for all men.” And the closing hymn 
and prayer may be in harmony with the 
spirit of the discourse. By this met’ d the 
evils of the other are avoided. By it tle at- 
tention of the congregation is assured from 
the very opening. Asno one knows what 
is to come next, all are intent upon observing 
the progress of the exercises. It may be 
taken as a general truth that transitions not 
offensive to taste tend to intensify interest. 
Such a method furnishes something for ail. 
What, now, if the sermon be on “ back- 
sliding”? In the hymns, the varicty of 
prayers, the Scriptures, every one finds, if 
not a full supply, a small “‘ portion of meat 
in due season,” as the “ well-instructed 
scribe” brings forth things new and old 
‘*and various out of his good treasure.” The 
sermon comes to the people with great fresh-+ 
ness and every service is pleasing and profit- 
able to all. The speaker without affectation 
can use all the tones of his voice, and every 
element of attractiveness will appear in the 
progress of worship. There are many cler. 
gymen whose popularity has declined, and 
they cannot tell why. They kvow that they 
study. They go away from home and aro 
heard with delight; but there is a dullness 
at home which oppresses even their best 
friends. In many instances it is becauso 
they adhere to a wrong method Of selecting 
and arranging the accompanying services. 
If this article shall lead mento adopt a more 
natural principle, their bearers will rejoice 
and theif acceptability and usefulness may 
return. 








THE LEGAL RIGHT OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


BY LYDIA E. BECKER, 





Tne recent decision of the American law 
courts in the prosecution of Miss Susan B. 


Anthony and others for illegal votin,- recalls 
the circumstances under which tle judg- 
ment of the English courts asto the! :uity 
of the votes of women was given i. i868. 


Although the ruling in each couniry was 
substantially the same—namely, tliat the 
late change in the electoral law, i: \irtue 
of which women claimed to have becn in- 
vested with the right to vote, did not, in 


fact, give them that privilege—yet t! « iffer- 
ence in the mode of procedure and i. : ap- 
parently greater harshness to the cis i ants 


of the American law are suflicientiy strik- 
ing to seem worthy of illustration by 2 short 


‘sketch of the events of the kindred pro- 


ceedings in this country. 

In the year 1867 there was an clc.:tion 
for a member of Parliament for the uty of 
Manchester, which resulted in ‘ser 1¢ to 
the House of Commons Mr. Jac rht, 


since become the parliamentary ©): npion 
of the political rights of women. iring 
the preliminary canvass the name. { two 


women were discovered on the register of 
electors. They had been proba’ lv placed 
there inadvertently by the official, owing 
to their similarity to the names of 
men. It is the duty of the overseers 
of the parish to prepare the electoral regis- 
ter from the rate-book by extracting the 
names of all the men householders possess- 
ing the legal qualification. As the rate-book 
contains the names of men and women in- 
discriminately, it is not wonderful that a 
mistake of the kind should arise. The reg- 
ister prepared by the overseers is carefully 
revised every year by the barrister appointed 
for the duty, and in his court any person 
wrongfully put on the register may be ob- 
jected to and be struck off the roll if the 
objector be sustained by the court, and any 
person who believes himself wrongfully 
omitted may make a claim to be registered, 
and if the claim be valid the revising barris- 
ter may add his name to the register. The 
list prepared by the overseers, together with 
the lists of claims and objections, is pub. 
lished some time before the revision, so as to 
give ample notice to all concerned. The 
register, once made, 1s good for twelve 
months, and every person whose name is on 
it is entitled to vote in any election that may 
occur during this period. No objection can 
be made at the time of voting. Even if it 
be well known that a person is not 
legally qualified, the returning officer is 
bound to record the vote if the name is on 
the register. Should the defeated candi- 
date petition to that effect, a scrutiny may 
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be ordered, and votes given by disqualified 

persons may be removed from the score; 

but in default of this official scrutiny every 

vote reeorded by registered. electors is pre- 
sumed ‘to be legal and stands good. 

When, therefore, two women’s names 
were discovered on the register for Man- 
chester it became ‘a matter of importance to 
induce the ladies to avail themselves of ‘the 
right accidentally bestowed upon them, and 
thus to give 'a practical proof of the feasibil- 
ity of women’s suffrage. One of them de- 
clined to undertake so unheard-of a perform- 
ance; but the other, a poor Scotchwoman, 
fn humble circumstances, after some  diffi- 
culty, consented’ to vote. Her name, Lily 
‘Maxwell, is worthy of record as that of the 
first woman since the Long Parliament who 
is known to have voted in an election in 
England. 

When the day of election came, I accom- 
panied Lily to the polling booth ; not with- 
out some misgivings as to whether the rule, 
which binds a returning officer to record the 
‘vote of every person whose name is on the 

- register, would’be held to apply toso extreme 
and completely novel a case as ' the 
‘tender of a vote by a woman. ‘But weare an 
intensely conservative ‘people in’ Englund, 
and official routine was equal to the’ occa- 
sion.’ It is my belief, if the: talking fish, 
or the Angel Gabriel, or an angel from an- 
other place had appeared and tendered a 
‘vote, that the officials would have looked at 
tothing but the name and the number on 
the register. With imperturbable sang froid 
and without an instant’s hesitation, the clerk 
put to Lily the prescribed questions: ‘‘ Are 
you the person whose Name is on the regis- 
ter?” ** Have you voted before at this elec- 
tion?” Which were quickly answered by a 
**yes” and “no.” Then came the crucial 
question: ‘For whom do you vote ?” 
“Bright,” replied Lily. Down went the 
vote in“ the “poll-book, the deed’ was done, 
andthe cheer that rang through the. place 
greeted the heroine who had, asthe Times 
said, planted the standard of woman’s 
rights on the ark of the British Constitu- 
tion. 
« Next day all England resounded with the 
news, and echoes of sympathy were wafted 
“back eveh from over the Atlantic. All 
sorts’ of conmments were made upon 
“the act; praise, blame, and ridicule 
were’ ‘evoked; but the very last idea 
“which ‘would have entered into the 
mind: of ‘any one on this side the. water 
‘would have been the notion of a criminal 
“prosecution. There is no such offense -in 
England as illegal. voting, except in cases of 
personation. It is no offense for a disquali- 
fied person to be on the register ; nor, being 
on the register, to vote. 

There could be no doubt as to the dis- 
qualification of Lily Maxwell: Although 

“the act under which women subsequently 
demanded the right to vote had received 
the royal assent, it did not come into opera- 
tion till the succeeding year, and the act 
under. which Lily Maxwell voted ex- 
pressly limited the franchise to ‘“ male 
persons.” It was passed in 1832 and is the 
only act of the British Parliament which 

°eontains the word “ male’ as a condition of 

‘the suffrage. Yet Lily Maxwell’s vote was 
“received and recorded and stands among 

“the nembers which first sent Jacob Bright 
to Parliament. « 

When the new Reform Act did take effect 
‘women hastened to endeavor to place their 
claim to the suffrage on a sound legal basis. 
‘Letters were sent to several hundred boards 

-of overseersin different parts of the coun- 
‘try, requesting them, in accordance with the 
alteraiion of the law effected by the act of 
1867, to insert in the list of parliamentary 
voters the names of all persons who had 
paid the prescribed rates. Many boards of 
“overseers adopted this view, and great num- 
‘bers’ of-svomen in various districts of 
-England were placed on the parliamentary 
. “register and voted’in the general election of 
©1868. 

The one case which finally decided all the 
“‘otbers was tried in the Court of Common 
~Pleas;'in' November, 1868. . It was the con- 
*golidated appeal of 5,000 women household- 
3ers, whohad claimed ‘to be placed on: the 
+parliamentary register for the city of Man- 
‘chester.’ Each of thes¢ women had signed 
the application in due legal form, and their 
-pames were printed and published in the 
“list. of laimants,” in the usual way, The 
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case was decided against them ‘by the re- 
vising barrister, and - the ladies then carried 
the cause to the final court of appeal. 

The case forthe ladies: rested on two 
bases: first, the alleged ancient constitu- 
tional right; which, it was contended, ex- 
isted unimpaired by the abeyance in which 
it bad lain. Writs were produced of old re- 
turns of members, to which the names of 
women were appended as electors or return- 
ing officers, and the validity of these writs 
‘was never disputed. 

In the trial of an election petition con- 
cerning the borough of Galton; recorded in 
the journals of the House of Commons: for 
1628, some returns were produced showing 
that the election was made by Mrs. Copley 
as sole inhabitant, and others showing an 
election by Mrs. Copley and others: The 
question in dispute was whether the elec- 
tion should be made by the lord or the lady 
of the manor alone, or by them and the rest 
of the inhabitants ; but the right of the lady 
of the manor to take part in the election 
was not disputed. 

The following case of an election at Ayles- 
bury, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, seems 
to be one of woman: suffrage. The fran- 
chise was claimed'and exercised by a single 
family of ‘‘inhabitants,” and at~one ‘of 
these elections, the sole elector being a 
minor, his mother voted in his:stead, elected 


the two burgesses, signed: their indenture 


und as ireturnibg officers made the follow- 
ing return, whicli was upheld as good: 


“To all Christian people“to whom this 


present writing shall. come: I, Dame Dor- 
othy Packington, widow, late wife. of Sir 
John Packington, knight, lord, and owner 
of the town of Aylesbury, sendeth greeting. 
Know ye me, the said Dame Dorothy Pack- 
ington, to have chosen, named, and ap- 
pointes my trusty and well-beloved Thomas 

ichfield and John Burden, esquires, to be 
my burgesses of my said town of ‘Ayles- 
bury. And whatever the said Thomas and 
George, burgesses, shall do in the service of 
the Queen’s highness in that present Parlia- 
ment, to be holden at Westminster, the 8th 
day of May next ensuing the date hereof, I, 
the said Dame Dorothy Packington, do 
ratify and approve to be my own act, as 
fully and biden A as if I were or might be 
present there. In witness, etc.”* 

Sir Simon d’Ewes, in chronicling the 
events of an election under the Long Parlia- 
ment, in 1640, for the County of Suffolk, of 
which he was high sheriff, states that the 
votes of some women,that were freeholders 
were taken; and, although he forbade them 
afterward, he says they might in law have 
been allowed, 

In the reign of George II a case came be- 
fore the judges—Olive v. Ingram—the ques- 
tion in which turned on whether a woman 
had a right to vote in the election of sexton. 
This right was allowed, and in the course of 
argument several of the judges delivered 
opinions as to woman’s right to vote in cther 
matters. Justice Page said: “I see no dis- 
ability in a woman voting for a Parliament 
man.” Butno definite judgment was pro- 
nounced for or against the right and the 
constitutional question remained undeter- 
mined by any judicial decision. ' 

Turning from ancient right to recent. legis- 
lation, the claim was made under the word- 
ing of the new act interpreted by a previous 
law. There is an act of Parliament, com- 


‘monly called Lord Brougham’s Act, which 


provides that in all acts of Parliament 
words importipg the masculine gender sk all 
be deemed and taken to include females, 
unless the contrary is expressly provided. The 
Reform Act confers the franchise on “every 
man who,” etc., etc., and there is no proviso 
that the word “man” shall not include fe- 
males. Besides the clauses conferring the 
vote, other.clauses impose special personal 
obligation on certain classes of rate-payers 
who had votes given them, and this involved 
an increase in the taxes each one had to pay. 
“Words importing the masculine gender” 
were used alike in the yote-giving and rate- 
paying clauses; and, as no one doubted that 
in the absence of a provision to the contra- 
ry, the clauses imposing burdens applied to 
women, the court were asked. to affirm 
the application to women for the correla- 
tive clauses conferring privileges. The 
argument for the ladies was presented 
with great. ability by the present, attorney- 


general, Sir J; ohn Duke Coleridge, who has 





* It is to be regretted that the living representative 


of the spirited Dame Dorothy, the, present Sir John 


Packington, should be so far unmindful of the polit- 
ical antecedents of ‘his family as to vote against 
woman suffrage in the present day. 





since, in his place in Parliament, repeatedly 
supported the principles’ for: which’ he 
so.ably pleaded in the law courts; and the 
judges, after hearing the arguments, post- 


»poned ‘their judgment till next day. This 


decision was given’ against the claim, and 
women were then (for the first time in En- 
glish history) definitely excluded from the 
right. of voting. But they were not con- 
demned in the costs of the. suit ; the judges 
declaring that, in consideration of the great 
importance of the case, the appeal was a 
proper one, and, therefore, it was not a case 
in which costs should be imposed on th 

claimants. 

The effect of the decision was to prevent 
the insertion on the register. of electors in 
future years of any names of women ;. but 
it did not destroy the right to record their 
votes of any women already on the register 
for 1868. In. one district in South West 
Lancashire, where Mr. Gladstone was a 
candidate, the names of about twenty wo- 
men farmers were on the register; and, by 
an amusing application of legal forms, the 
judges who bad just disallowed the claims 
of the five thousand women ‘householders 
of Manchester declared that, because wo- 
men had no right to: vote, they were 
technically precluded from listening to 
appeal to strike off the names of the women 
farmers of Scarisbrick.” Lady Scarisbrick, 
the then lady of the manor, took a very 
strong interest in the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church; and, ag Mr. Gladstone was 
pledged to that measure, she determined to 
support his candidature to the utmost of her 
ability. It. was at her instance that the 
names of her women tenants were placed on 
the register; and when the appeal against 
them was dismissed by the judges she took 
advantage of the circumstance, and she and 
her women tenantry went to the poll and all 
voted for Mr. Gladstone. Had the ladies’ 
votes been on the winning side, the opposite 
party might have demanded a scrutiny and 
had them struck off the score; but, as Mr. 
Gladstone lost the election, his opponents 
had no cause to challenge the validity of the 
return. Lady Searisbrick is now deceased; 
but her action in the matter remains a note- 
worthy episode in the history of the women 
suffrage movement. 

To. return. to the ruling of. the Court 
of Common Pleas. The decision. respect- 
ing the costs is the more remark- 
able when compared with the decis- 
ion given ‘last year by the same court 
on the claim of the Marquis of Salisbury, a 
peer, to vote in the election of members of 
the House of Commons. In the course of 
the argument in this case the historical fact 
was brought out that up to the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth both peers. and 
women occasionally signed indentures re- 
turning members to the House of Commons. 
But after an act passed in the reign of that 
monarch securing the more strict perform- 
ance of the duties of returning officers no 
further indentures were signed by peers, 
and up to the year 1699 no attempt was 
made by any peer to exercise the franchise 
In that year the Earl of Manchester voted 
for Maldon. The circumstance _ being 
brought to the notice of the House of Com- 
mons, they lost no time in passing their 
famous resolution that no peer had a right 
to vote in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment. This settled the matter, and the 
question was never raised from 1699 until 
last year, when the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
claim. was rejected by the same court which 
in 1868 extinguished the political rights of 
women. 

But the records of the House of Commons 
show that after the actof Henry the Sixth 
which precluded peers from taking part in 
elections women continued to sign inden- 
tures of return, and no objection was ever 
made either by Parliament or any other au- 
thority to the validity of such returns. The 
inference is,..therefore, extremely strong 
that the constitutional disability of peers 
‘to yote did not extend. to women., On the 
attempt of a peer to take part in an election 
the Commons instantly passed a resolution 


declaring the, disability; but no -such reso- 


lution was ever passed respecting women, 
while returns made by. women were accept- 
ed as unquestionably legal. . It was. possi- 


-ble the consideration of this difference that 


icaused the judge to condemn in the costs of 
the suit the peer who claimed the right. to 


vote, and to relieve from such costs the 
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women who did the same thing. It could 
hardly be maintained that the constitution. 
al question was more important in the 
case of Mary Abbalt (the Manchester 
claimant) than in the case of the 
Marquis of Salisbury; and the inference 
seems irresistible that in the case of peers 
there was no reasonable doubt as to their 
legal incapacity to vote, and that in the Case 
of women the judges held that there was such 
a reasonable doubt as to justify them jp 
appealing to the court. It is greatly to be 
lamented that, in passing a sentence of 
deprivation and exclusion, the judges dig 
not give to those whose rights and liberties 
were at stake the benefit of this doubt, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
a ——_ 


BY THE RIVER. 


_ BY PAUL H, HAYNE, 





How sweet to rest beneath these arching vineg 
By this still River, while the sunset bathes 
Earth, air, and water in a flood of glory! 
How sweet to feel the golden calm come down 
Even as a heavenly angel on our souls, 
Touched by a rapture far too deep for words— 
The rapture of divine and perfect peace! 
How sweet to list the voice of gentle gales— 
Gentle and loving—woo the virgin 
Flushed with a joyous passion, that leaps up 
In quick, bright, tremulous wavelets of desire, 
And then swoons off in sighing. Sweet, indeed; 
But not so sweet as thy soft hand in mine, 
So tender as thy silence by mild eyes 
Interpreted, nor yet so sweet and glad ‘ 
As this fond hope thou giv’st me, when I feel 
The pulses of thy pure but passionate breast, 
Wherefrom thy heart, winged by the might of 
love, 
Would fly its old nest, like a bird in spring, 
To mate with mine, through lengths of summer 
hours. 





CAN WE GET RID OF “SAIREY 
GAMP” ? 


BY '' TIMOTHEUS.” 


Aw apology should come first. With pro- 
found humility I confess myself to be of the 
masculine gender; hence, what I am to say 
will be deemed unwarranted. For Mrs. 
Prodgit has authoritatively said: “Oh} git 
along with you, sir, if you. please; me and 
Mrs.. Bigby don’t want. no male parties 
here!” That, as the veritable chronicler, 
Charles Dickens, informs us, was said to Mr. 
Meek. But your correspondent is not Mr. 
Meek; he is a citizen of a free country, 
where women are seeking a mission. Es- 
pecially is this the case with the tolerably 
educated women, of too much refinement to 
engage in those pursuits which would brivg 
them under the category of | ‘‘ working 
women.” As the annoyances of which I am 
going to speak result mainly from lack of 
education and refinement in a class indis- 
pensably necessary in the community, a 
class that ought to be in far greater demand, 
1 cannot help putting the two things to- 
gether. 

The trouble is, in those family crises 
which occur every now and then we feel 
the need of Florence Nightingale, and are 
forced to put up with ‘‘Sairey Gamp.” 
(‘‘Sairey” is the genus; Mrs. Prodgit the 
species.) The query in my mind is, Have 
we not enough of the Flcrence Nightingale 
element, latent or choked, in the women who 
want a mission, to be turned into such & 
channel as shall abolish Sairey Gamp 98 
monthly nurse? She has been driven from 
our hospitals to a large extent; can she not 
be driven from our homes ? 

It may be admitted that there are many 
women already engaged in this ancient and 
honorable occupation who are not open to 
the objections 1am about to urge against 
the class. But, as a fact, the most of 
those persons whom we are forced to call 
in at a time when two lives are at stake are 
not what they ought to be. To be more 
particular, few of them have the scientific 
education necessary for the performance of. 
their important duty. That is bad enough. 
But suppose, as is often the case, thanks to 
a kind Providence, their ignorance does not 
prove fatal, then comes @ period during 
which the motber, if she be at all nervous, 
is nervous to the last degree, if she be & 
lady, finds coarseness and vulgarity espe 
cially obnoxious. Yet she must endure st 
‘such a time the constant presence of a per 
‘son who continually shocks her sensibility, 
offends her eye and ear,and worries her i 
every ,way. Is that overdrawn? I affirm 
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that to # delicate lady the presence of a, 
yulgar person then and there is necessarily 
offensive. Out of this grow other. evils. 
The parrow-minded vulgar person makes 
trouble in the household. 

The husband is repelled by her from the 
wifes chamber, when his presence would 
pe the greatest comfort. The servants, 
never slow to feel “ she’s no lady,” instinct- 
ively dislike to be compelled to obey her be- 
nests. If she be talkative then, with her 
jimited range of ideas, she talks scandal, 
which worries the patient, or tellsof hideous 
cases, Which frighten her, or tattles in’ bed- 
room and kitchen alike, so that before she is 
ready to leave the bed-room a place in the 
kitchen is vacant. 

These things are true enough. But there 
jsa false modesty in speaking of them—a 
false modesty on the whole subject, which 
nas led to evil and fatal results. It has pre- 
yented women from taking suitable caution 
during pregnancy, has prevented others 
from rendering them needed service, and 
compelled our maidens to derive their 
notions on the subject from filthy sources, 
rather than from judicious lips. 

Now, in view of this evil, can we not ap- 
peal to the women who are seeking a 
sphere ? The appeal is not on behalf of 
men, but of women. If a high career is 
asked for, nothing can be higher than going 
about doing good. When a kindred duty 
was presented to our patriot women during 
the war, it was eagerly undertaken. Are 
women, suffering under their deepest curse 
and highest glory, less objects of sympathy 
to their fellow-women than men suffering 
fora noble cause? There is a “ ministry” 
in this which seems to belong to women 
rather more clearly than tbe Gospel wminis- 
try. For men cannot do this, while some 
of them can preach. If women must preach, 
may not we wait to hear them until they no 
longer leave this undone ? 

The calling proffers respectable pecuniary 
returns. But the objection will be made: 
It is not itself highly respectable. Grant it. 
But the mission of the noble pioneers will 
be to make it so. And it would speedily 
become so if the higher education it 
demands were found in the incumbents. A 
good monthly nurse ought to.be as well in- 
structed in her specialty as the mass of 
young men annually permitted to subscribe 
themselves M.D. The women who would 
carry through a reform like this would 
make M. D. after a feminine name far 
more valuable if it meant Mistress of Deliy- 
ery or Medical Deaconess than Doctor (or 
Doctoress) of Medicine. Further, our 
women, in their sweet charity, carry flowers 
to the sick-beds of the poor, seeking to fill 
the place of suffering with an atmosphere of 
grace. They might do this for their sisters 
ofa higher social standing. Is there to be 
no charity for those well-to-doin the world? 


The real objection lies below all this. It 
is the old repugnance to find something no- 
ble, great, and Christlikein humble service, 
There is a Lady Bountiful feeling in the 
work for the poor; there is a romance about 
the special sphere which Miss Nightingale so 
well filled; there is an independence and 
fame in writing for one’s living; but quiet 
work, services like these have no romance 
about them, foster no pride, elicit no ap- 
plause, and border on what is menial. So 
did our blessed Lord a menial act. Has it 
lost its significance for Christian women ? 

The tap-root must be struck. The glory 
of maternity itself bas been tarnished in 
these days and in this land. Foreigners talk 
of it as the special crime of American 
women. When abroad, I was forced to de- 
fend my countrywomen; but here I find 
what forces me to be silent. If wives 
murder their unborn offspri3g, to avoid 
trouble, it is, of course, difficult to make 
other women see the true glory. of 
this calling. If the mother shirks the 
trouble, in defiance of all that is lovely, and 
pure, and sweet, and womanly, exposing 
herself to the condign punishment which 
God has joined with the crime, what won- 
der that we preach in vain the nobleness of 
a life of self-sacrifice and humble ministry 
inthis avocation,, Whether or not there 
were special reasons why Paul prohibited 
women from public speaking in Corinth, 
there seems to be no limitation to the in: 
junction (I Tim., v, 14): ‘I will, therefore, 
that the younger women marry, bear chil- 

Guide the house, give none eccasion 





to the adversary to speak reproachfully.” 


‘What help their Ohristian sisters can. give 


them in obeying this precept is Christian 
duty... That the instincts: of ‘their hearts 
admit it is evident enough; but alas! only 
the fulfillment ‘of the first clause seems to 
call forth a hearty response. 
rE 


UNDER THE SEA. 


BY HELEN J, ANGELL. 








Over the ocean the storm winds are sweeping, 
Smiting with shipwreck the sorrowful shore ; 
Safely below them my darling lies sleeping, 
He to their tumult shalt waken no more. 


Not in the shock of the battle he perished, 
Not through the tempest he sank to his rest; 
Still shall his name as a hero’s be cherished— 
Faithful to duty, my bravest and best. 


Little they dreamed of delay or disaster, 
Crowding the deck in their happy unrest, . 

Only desiring to fly even faster ; 
On to their homes in the beautiful West. 


Struck in the dark by a coward assassin, 
Shuddered the ship like a being in pain, 
Then through her death-wound the dark waters, 
dashing, 
Hurried her swiftly down under the main. 


Brave were the soldiers who manned the Oneida, 
Not to be daunted by death or despair. 

Earth-life is narrow. The heavens are wider; 
Hither they turn in the silenee of prayer. 


Quickly the boats are made ready for others, 
Filled and cut loose ere the vessel shall dip. 
Time for no message from fathers and brothers, 

Husbands and lovers, who sink with the ship. 


Just as the hope of a speedy returning 
Flooded the future with wonderful light, 

They, passing up through the portals of morning, 
Left us to grope ’neath the pall of the night. 


Come to me, dearest, for I am so lonely 
Waiting for you in the desolate West. 

Speak, my beloved. Speak once, if once only, 
Out of the Orient places of rest. 


Wrapped in the arms of the trailing sea-mosses, 
Low at the roots of the coralline isles, 

What carest thou for our gains or our losses ? 
What carest thou for our tears or our smiles ? 


Nay; Iam wild! ’Twas the body that perished. 
Love cannot die! Thou art waiting for me. 

Not all in vain is the hope I have cherished ; 
Sooner or later fruition shall be. 

I shall be one with thee, sooner or later. 
Blessed though earthly reunion might be, 

Love shall be purer and freer and greater 
Where there’s no parting, no sorrow, no sea, 

———————— 


THUNDER AT A DISCOUNT. 


BY MISS FRANCES G. WILLARD. 


Says The Nation; ‘*The portentous 
Woman Question thunders at the gate of 
every college in the land.” 

Gazing from its Castle of Indolence, the 
public sees a whimsical variety in the 
manner of the solemn gate-keepers. 

Miss W. Q. raps away on the iron-bound 
door of Yale, but no voice comes from be- 
yond. As she turns to depart, a parchment 
is flung over the mossy portal, bearing this 
perspicuous message: 

“ Attached to bequests, women’s names are 
at a premium here. Otherwise, not.” 

The guardian of ‘‘Old Harvard” pulls the 
latch-string and gazes fixedly upon the curi- 
ous figure standing outside and saying plainly 
as looks can (in the expressive vernacular of 
Pennsylvania) that she “wants in.” He 
strokes his venerable beard, holds sotto voce 
consultations, and finally, in sententious 
tone, pronounces thus: ‘‘ Persistent Young 
Person: Your grasp shall never sully our 
diploma ; but when we. give your brother 
Jonathan his we will sei you our ‘certifi- 
cate.’” 

At several Eastern colleges, of lesser mag- 
nitude, the portcullis has been circumspectly 
lifted, and our inquiring friend has been 
escorted to the recitation-room, where she 
gazes timidly about, finding herself quite 
insignificant, numerically and otherwise. 

By way of contrast to the reception our 
young adventurer has met with among salt- 
water colleges, let us emigrate westward, 
and note the abundant entrance ministered 
to her at Evanston, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan~the Cambridge of our occidental 
6 Hub,” . 

To mapy # perturbed spirit the discovery. 
we make in these ends of the carth will 


bring relief—viz., there is one place where: 


the .woman question is actually settled, 





 Neither,the cry of the horse-leech’s daughter 


nor the modernized version. of : “Oliver 
Twist” are Jonger. heard in our. streets. 
And.this ;consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished, has .been reached by. the most log- 
ical of: paradoxes—t...¢., the,.question . is 
settled by. being entirely ignored, The.old- 
time watchword,.‘“We know no North no 
South,” is parodied .in the: new declaration 
of,our University at Evanston, “ We.know 
no. sex” is clearly stated by. its. recent act, 
resulting in, the. election of, women. .as 
trustees, of, the Dniyersity, as. members,.of 
its. executive. committee, its faculties of in.. 
struction and: government, and by. placing 
women on a basis of equality with men as 
to their salaries. The action which involves 
all this,. gains new significance when it is 


‘Known that. tbe Northwestern University. 


already embraces six distinct .colleges, has 
an endowment of two million dollars, and a 
corps,of professors and instructors number- 
ing seventy or more. 

Strange to say, the trustees of this Uni-. 
versity are conservative men—notably so. 
Many of them were pioneers in the history 
of Chicago and have reached the ‘sober 
second thought” of life’s autumnal days. 
They founded. the University more than 
twenty years ago, when the wildest enthu- 
siast. would not, have suggested that women 
share in. its privileges, much less have a 
voice in its counsels, But be it recorded.to 
their honor that not one of the thirty trust- 
ees to whom was submitted the plan 
of admitting women—not as_ students, 
(for this. .was. years ago achieved), 
but to, a place in their own coun- 
sels. and to concurrent jurisdiction . over 
the institution itself—not one of them re- 
minded.us.of the inferiority or the peculiar 
idiosyncracies. of the feminine brain; not 
one referred. to.the unwashed dishes or un- 
sewed-on-buttons likely to ensue, or shook 
threateningly in our faces the cadayerous 
remains ofthe ‘‘ disrupted American home.” 
Why, if ours had been a college for young 
men that wanted annexation, they could not 
have been more business-like. They in- 
quired carefully..into the state of our ex- 
chequer, into the contracts we had made 
which they were to fulfill, and stated their 
wishes as to some slight modifications of our 
plan. The only reminder of the ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison” style of deportment was 
when they set aside their regular order of 
business to give ours the preference, and 
balloted first for the lady members in the 
election of trustees, 

There are many links in the chain of 
causes which have led to the results here 
indicated. Among these none have. been 
stronger than the influence of Dr. E: O. 
Haven, the former president of the Univers- 
ity, and of Dr. Charles H. Fowler, his. suc- 
cessor. Both are men who. have never 
learned to discredit “the next thing” be- 
cause it is the nezt and not the last, In the 
order of Providence, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity has been called upon to initiate meas- 
ures worthy of her home between the broad 
lake and broader prairies of the West. May 
the kind wishes and the earnest prayers of 
all who seek “ the greatest number’s greatest 
good” go with her as she prosecutes her 
generous purposes. 

EVANSTON, ILL., September, 1873. 





SUMMER, SWEET, GOOD-BY! 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Gop and red and purple leaves 
Flutter down the wind ; . 
With the snow of thistle-down 
All the lanes are lined. 
Clear and keenly blue the sky, 
Hurrying birds are flying high, 
Singing : ‘‘ Summer, sweet, good-by ! 
Summer, sweet, good-by !’ 


Sheaves are nodding in the’sun, ~ 

As if passed along, 
In a gay, fantastic rout, 

Summer's fairy throng. 
Where the fading willow swings, 
Where the nest; deserted, clings, 
Listen to the brook. that sings : 

“ Summer, sweet, good-by!’? 


Weodlands whisper sad farewells ; 
Squirrels frisk and spring ; 

Patter, patter rain the unts, 

.  For.their harvesting... 
Flocks.of merry birds go by, 
‘Neath the heart's unclouded aky, 

: -Hopotul, trustful, while Wwe eight, st ¢ 

| on eicee th Auman weet good by 2? 











A STUMBLE ON, THE THRESHOLD, 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Tne Liverpool Borough. Gaol is situated 
in. the. outskirts of the. town, about.three 
miles and a, half from .the, Exchange.., It 
occupies, .a commanding position in. the. 
Towaship of Walton-on-the-Hill; and,.. built 
as itis in, the Norman style.of archi-:ecture, 
it presents an imposing appearance on every 
side. . It, is.construgted..on., the .same, prin- 
ciple.as.the,prison of Pentonville, London, 
and consists of a series. of long corridors, all. 
radiating from a common center, in such a 
way that a warden stationed at the middle 
point can see. the door of every cell in the 
building.. .It is generally full of prisoners 
and I, have known .as many as, eleven or 
twelve hundred. confined in it at one time. 
The discipline is.an the solitary system and. 
is very severe; but somehow it. is not very 
successful either in the way of reforming 
criminals or of deterriog those who have 
once experienced it from. committing 
offenses which must: inevitably result in 
their reimprisonment, . There. are not many 
of whom it can be said with truth: that, they 
were. only once committed to ils custody. 
Usually the youth who has gone so far as 
to be once.convicted may be regarded as 
haying begun to move down that inclined 
plane which ends in a life of babitual crim- 
inality or In a death of public infamy. 
Sometimes, however, it has. happened that 
one has wrongfully been consigned to. the 
dreary solitude of its cells; and then, when 
the effect produced has not been such as to 
sour the heart against all the .courts and 
officers of justice, it has been of a salutary 
and settling character: . A. case of this last 
sort came under my knowledge during my 
Liverpool pastorate; and, as it-may. serve to 
point a valuable moral to the. young, I will 
tell it here, 

In the city of Glasgow, two cousins grew 
up together in the closest companionship, 
cherishing a love for each other which was 
like that of brothers. They were both 
motherless, having been each bereayed in 
the early years of childhood; and, doubtless, 
this common sorrow bound them more 
closely to each other, One was the son ofa 
clergyman, who occupied a distinguished 
position in thecity. _The father of the other, 
prone to a wandering and unsteady life, had 
gone to Australia, leaving his boy to the.care 
of an aged grand-aunt. Left very much,to 
themselves in leisure hours, the boys became 
all in all to each other, You never saw one 
of them apart from the other. Their tastes 
and habits and aspirations were alike; and, 
as they sat together in church or Sunday- 
school, they invariably. attracted, attention. 


to themselves because of the frank, ivgenu-. 


ous openness of their countenances and the. 
grace of their behavior. 

Thus they grew up, until they had reached 
the age of, sixteen, when it became neces- 
sary that they should choose some business 
or profession. The minister's son did not 
seem to have made up his mind to any 
special work; and, as his father was in cir- 
cumstances to afford. it, he was entered for 
aterm at an educational institution in the 
city. But his cousin had now to earn his 
own living, and he was received into a mer- 
cantile office, where he gaye the highest sat- 
isfaction. Still, however, to them both the 
golden hours of the day were those evening 
times of leisure which they could spend in 
each other’s company. 

At length, finding nothing at home to 
which he was particularly drawn, the 
clergyman’s son determined to emigrate to 
Natal, there to become a sheep-farmer; and 
his father, willing to do anything to further 
his interests, gave his consent to his ,pro- 
posal and,made all needful preparations 
for his departure, _ His outfit was procured, 
his passage was taken, and within a week 
dr two he was to set sail. But the thought 
of parting was bitter to his coysin. . And 
while, brooding sadly oyer, it he planned a 
most romantic scheme, if not to. prevent 
their separation, at least to secure their re 
uniop, He would ga tp Natal himself. 
True, he had little or no .mopey; but he 
had enough to.carry him to Liverpool, and 
were there pot sure to be Ju that ecapors 
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legeof letting him work his passage out. 
How like a thoughtless bey to dream of 
such a thing. .. But he was not content with 
dreaming of it. He determined, so far as 
in him lay, to carry. it. into execution. So, 
gathering his ‘‘ things” together into a 
little bundle, and taking with him a few 
hiéirlooms ‘in the shape of his mother’s 
diamond ring, a tiny silver box, and some 
other articles of jewelry, he went, unknown 
to any of his friends, and took his passage 
in the steamboat from Glasgow to Liver- 
pool. 

When he arrived there, however, he 
found tbat his ‘difficulties were only begin- 
ning. There wasno sbip there at the time 
loading for Natal, so he had to make up 
his mind to stay in the town fora while 
But he had no money, and was thus re- 
duced to the necessity of seeking to sell 
some of the articles of value which he had 
brought with him. He went intoa jewel- 
er’s shop, and offered forsale his mother’s 
diamond ring; but the man behind the 
counter, imagining that it had been stolen, 
said to him: “I canvot tell you its value 
now, but if you will call at such an hour I 
‘ill let you know.” ‘He came back at the 
appointed time, and just as he entered the 
store two detectives, who had been private- 
ly summoned by the jeweler, apprehended 
him ‘and led him to prison. §So here was a’ 
fine ending to his glowing romance! He 
had left his comfortable home’ in Glasgow 
only to be locked up in a Liverpool Bride- 
well. 

The next morning he was brought up be- 
fore the magistrate; and, on being asked to 
give an account of himself and of his hay- 
ing such a valuable ring in his possession, 
he told the whole circumstances of the case, 
just as IT have narrated them. His words 
made an impression of truthfulness on the 
judge, as well as on all the officers of the 
court; but hé was remanded for eight days, 
in order to allow time for inquiries to be 
made in Glasgow, by which the correctness 
of his statements might be established or 
their falsity proved. 


Tt was at this point of the case that I be- 
came personally interested in it, for the boy’s 
uncle was a minister of the denomination to 
which I then belonged and was my own in- 
timate friend. As soon, therefore, as he 
heard what had occurred, he wrote to me 
explaining that the articles which the youth 
was accused of stealing were, indeed, his 
own, and requesting me to do what I could 
for the purpose of securing his liberation 
and return. The letter came into my hands 
on 4 Saturday morning, when I had many 
reasons for desiring to continue at work in 
my study; but, reflecting that, if I were in 
prison, I should desire liberty at the earliest 
possible moment, and calling to mind the 
fact that the Master whom I served had 
sacrificed himself in order “ to give liberty 
to the captives,” I resolved that I should go 
forth at onceand see what could be done. I 
went directly to the police court, where I 
was fortunate enough to find my friend, Mr. 
Raffles (son of the late Rey. Dr. Raffles) on 
the bench. I showed him the letter which I 
had received, and in comparing it with one 
which the superintendent of police had also 
that morning received from the head of the 
department in Glasgow he came to the con- 
clusion that my young friend was innocent, 
and said: ‘‘ We shall keep these letters and 
let them be produced on Thursday next, 
when the boy is brought up again.” “Thurs- 
day next!” I said. ‘* What do yon mean?” 
* Oh!” said he, ‘‘ the lad was remanded for a 
week, and the week will not be up till Thurs- 
day.” ‘‘But,” replied I, “the boy is inno- 
cent. You have no right to detain him for 
asingle hour. When I left my study this 
morning I resolved that 1 would not return 
to it again until I had seen this boy released; 
and if he be detained somebody must answer 
for it, for he has been wrongfully impris- 
oped.” My friend saw I was in earnest. He 
felt, also, that I had justice on my side; so, 
while saying “It is very irregular, but I will 
do it,” he wrote out an order addressed to 
the governor of the Borough Gaol for the re- 
Jease of the boy, provided I undertook that 
he would be sent back immediately to his 
Glasgow home. With this order, and ac- 
companied by the two detectives who had 
apprehended him, I went to the prison, 
where I found: the boy in’ prison garb and 
busily employed in picking oakum. This 
Wasa piece Of flagrant-injustice on the’ part 


of ‘the gaol authorities, as he had been only 
remanded for inquiry, and not condemned, 
and they had ‘no ‘right whatever to treat 
him as a convict. Nevertheless, I was too 
anxious to get bim out to think of getting 
into a controversy with the wardens. I 
waited until he had changed ‘his dress, and 
then we sallied forth. ‘Never while 1 live 
will I forget the half-bewildered, half-joyfu! 
expression that came over his countenance 
as he heard those great iron gates swing and 
shut behind him and felt that they had shut 
him owt. And,as I walked beside him, I re_ 
membered the story of Peter and the angel, 
I am sure I did not look very like an angel; 
but I am equally sure that he was for a long 
while very like Peter, and ‘‘ wist not that it 
was true, but thought he saw 8 vision.” I 
took him directly to my home, and sent 
him, as soon as it was practicable to do 
so,to his uncle. His former employer, who 
had been highly satisfied with his work 
in the office, took him back at once; and, 
having learned wisdom from this painful 
experience, the youth himself is now at the 
head of the counting-room, in the most 
trusted position in his master’s establish- 
ment. 

Two lessons from this simple story will at 
once’ commend themselves to my young 
readers. First, NEVER RUN AWAY FROM 
THE POST OF DuTy. Where you are placed 
there God wishes you to remain, until in 
his providence he opens a door for your 
outlet. Do not, therefore, take providence 
into your own hands or fly in the face of 
God’s allotments. If you are in a place in 
which you cannot remain without sin, then 
give it up openly and manfully, and cast 
yourself on God, who will then take care of 
you. Butif you arein an honorable posi- 
tion, do not allow any whim, or caprice, or 
romance toimpel you to run away from it. 
Torun away is cowardly. You may run 
away from duty, but you cannot run away 
from God. If Jonah will take ship to Tar- 
shish, God will find him out. What the 
storm was to the prophet the gaol was to 
my young friend. And if yourun away, a 
similar experience, or perhaps even a worse 
one, will.cometo you. Ah! me, if one-half 
of the histories of those who have ina fit 
of romance run away to sea could be truth- 
fully written, what a commentary they 
would be on the good old adage ‘* Never fly 
in the face of Providence.” Second, If at any 
time you are wrongfully accused, see that 
you TELL THE WHOLE TRUTH. Had my 
young friend prevaricated in the very least, 
he might have been consigned to prison for 
some months, and have come forth at the 
end of them branded as a convict and 
doomed to have detectives dogging him all 
his days. But the truth was his salvation. 
Tell the whole truth, then, whenever you 
are wrongfully in a suspected position. A 
lawyer, indeed, might say to is that you 
should only answer in the baldest way the 
questions put to you, taking care that what 
you say is truth, but not feeling yourself 
bound to tell all the truth. But such advice 
is ensnaring, and by following it you may 
seriously imperil your reputation. So, what- 
ever others may counsel, my precept would 
be that you should tell truth, nothing but 
truth, but all the truth. It will stand; and 
so, even if, like my young friend, you should 


‘make a stumble on the threshold, it will 


enable you to recover yourself again. 
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A NEW PHASE IN AMERICAN 
PAINTING. 


THE “DANCE” AND OTHER WORKS OF 
ELIHU VEDDER. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 














In whatever intellectual faculty we lack con- 
sciousness, we cannot be said to feel the want 
or need of it. Nothing felt is equivalent to 
nothing desired. Indeed, this callousness is 
often the cause of reproach or misunderstand- 
ing of him who does feel and wish what his 
neighbor does not comprehend, simply from 
never having opened his understanding in the 
direction which, in the first moment of sur- 
prise, confuses or annoys his untutored sensi- 
bilities. Races, like individuals, are ever dis- 
posed to one-sidedness in their struggles for 
distinction. We Americans, stimulated by the 
physical conditions of a virgin continent, place 
our supreme satisfactions in mastering the ma- 
terial forces of Nature and converting them into 
as many prosaic agencies of luxury and comfort. 
Our youthful art is largely tinctured with 
the spirit that directs our business. The 
practical and commonplace keep down the 
poetical and esthetic springs of - existence. 


|In fact, homely uses or luxarious materidlisms 
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ditions. If we can only secure our fill of these 
_ gifts, we feel little appetite for humanity’s more 
intellectual and spiritval food, and are prone to 


into fresh and purer pastures of life. 
But there is a path just now opened*in our 
art by which we may be gradually led to find 
: that it has something in store for our minds of 
a more satisfying character than ite present 
office of merely representing the otter forms 
of things, in their most materialistic aspects, 
with topographical exactitude and irritating 
hardness and similitude of barren detail,.or 
overdone. spectacular cor:s sitions, which 
come about as near to Ne‘:ce rightfully inter- 
preted by art as a. white lie does to the real 
truth. Daily life and common scenes are 
worthy of the limner’s ‘best skill and afford 
more or less pleasure to the beholders; yet, as 
motives they speak only the cbild’s language of 
art. But our outer senses can be more pleasantly 
excited if even what is merely scenic in art be 
revived by those emotions and ideas which are 
fed by the ideal within us ; that insatiable long- 
ing of the soul which images in itself the high- 
est, fullest, richest phases of beauty, whether 
of spirit. or of sense, which the. particular 
thought or thing can inspire. In short, art to 
be truly alive must be quickened by the artist’s. 
fiat, in the same way that creation’s early dawn 
felt the informing force of the Creator, when 
he willed ‘‘Let there be light and there was 
light.” : 

Precisely in the degree that art lacks the 
creative power of individual will, which com- 
pels its material form to touch our souls as with 
an enchanter’s vivifying wand and awakening 
them to a consciousness of their deepest and 
noblest emotions, it so far fails in justifying its 
being. If we except a few of our old masters— 
like Sully, Allston, Copley, Cole, and their 
peers—art for some time with us has been little 
else than the blind leading the blind, both as 
regards the artist and spectator. Not that the 
older painters did great work; but they had 
genuine artistic instincts. Nowadays the aver- 
age art, having no eyes itself, cannot make others 
see, It persistently exalts the scenic, prosaic, 
and superficial sides of life above the nobler 
aspects of art, either in its sensuous, poetic, or 
spiritual likeness of things. Little feeling is 
shown for beauty as the specific refresh- 
ment of careworn minds, the highest embodi- 
ment of the perfection so earnestly craved by 
humanity, and which is never even partially 
won except to lift its ideal still higher toward 
Heaven, and none for those beautifal incarna- 
tions of mingled earthly and divine attributes, 
such as brought joy to the Greeks of old and 
stimulated them to their loftiest heroisms. 
Until the American school of art raises its 
ideal standard, no matter how clever and am- 
bitious it may bein its mechanical and imita- 
tive efforts, however prolific in sensational 
novelties and common-places or in ingenious 
borrowings of old art and parodies on Nature, 
it can never take other than the lowest rank in 
art. 

Hence, when we see a successful attempt on 
the part of one of our best painters to break 
away from the general barrenness of inventive 
thought and prevailing spiritual stupor, and to 
carry American art into new phases of feeling 
and suggestion, even if it appeals only to the 
sensuous elements of our temperaments, we 
recognize a promise of still better things 
in store, provided the present  disposi- 
tion be duly encouraged. As a native we 
have urgent need to cultivate that part of 
our temperament, for it takes us out of the sens- 
ual material into the poetical sensuous, which 
is the first esthetic step toward refining our per- 
sons and manners, loving beauty for its own 
sweet sake, and enjoying our senses wisely, as 
true sources of health and happiness and the 
most beneficent of gifts of a Divine Father. The 
artist who can incite a healthy passion for Na- 
ture and teach us to love genuine beauty in any 
zsthetic guise, whether of music, drama, dress, 
graceful deportment, painting, or sculpture, at- 
tuning our minds to harmonies of spirit and 
matter, softening and refining our sensations, 
and thus bestowing on us new springs of happi- 
ness, is a real benefactor. 

Elihu Vedder, of New York, but now 
in Rome, has always been noted for his 
inyentive and varied genius, dramatic vigor, 
and the depth, subtlety, and force of his 
artistic compositions. In general they have 
been somewhat introspective in character, 
semi-metaphysical, quaint, fantastic, with per- 
haps a somber, disappointing view of existence, 
rather than taking life on its joyous side. 
However this may be, in his designs there is a 
tare inventive power, which mark him as an 
original thinker, even if at times somewhat 
melancholy. But Vedder is many-sided in his 
ideas and emotions. There is a curious admix- 


ture of the humorous and mystical or weird 
Northern elements of mind with the more 
sensuously beautiful Southern—in alla groping 
after an ideal world, tinted with subtle irony, 
“allegory, or symbolisms, pantheistic and élfin 
‘faney, brooding thought, ‘or seething passions ; 
‘veiled. intent-.and poctic-insight imto “every - 





resent the efforts of those who would lead us’ 





thing; sometimes fitsand starts of mere bream: 
less ‘heats of color and strange design’ Weg 
fragments of dreams ; and throughout a novel 
skill and experiment in composition of what at 
first glance sometimes seems to be o 
artistic elements. Inhim invention often isso 
outpouring as to embarrass his hand in, execu. 
tion, If he borrow an idea of any source, he 
converts it into a shape of his own. The dis. 
tinguishing mark of his work is its inhe 
mind or spirit aspect, betokening an active im. 
agination, which sees all forms and forces in’ 
Nature through a medium of its Own Coloring, 
His technical qualities I leave to’ those who 

know better how to criticisethem. ‘To me they 
seem more unequal than his other powers, but 
display, at the same time, many of their rich 
and enjoyable characteristics, There is a dray.. 
ing by him, done in 1868, called “Twilight,” 
which is a fine example of his ability to inter, 
penetrate his conceptions with the exact meas. 
ure of his own sentiments at the time of execn. 
tion. It represents a street and cluster of houses 
in a quaint, gable-ending, turreted old German 
town; a slim crescent-moon shining 

above ; in the near foreground a group of ghost. 
like poppies, some broken-stalked with drooping 
heads ; and a cloaked figure in the mid-distance, 
just disappearing around the corner. Onegrows 
pensive in looking at it, and the mind closes 
itself on this world, to reposein peaceful, half. 
sad meditation. The poppies take effect. 

Another, called the ‘ Elfin-Horn”—giving 4 

later and fuller moonlight in a forest recess, 
showing the canny elf sitting solitary on abig 
toad-stool, blowing his tiny fungus born, just 
taken from a cluster of the same'sort growing 
in front of him—is an even more subtle example 
of his ability to transfuse natural and invented 
forms with his peculiar mental forces. Heim. 


personifies the sunlight, darkness, storm, cloud, . » 


calm, ocean, and landscape with equally cher. 
acteristic skill and meaning. His ‘Salamen- 
der” as the soul of fire—rejoicing in its roers 
ing, whirling bed of flames, as he gazes through 
an opening in them with unflinching eye on the 
sun itself, the parent source of its loved heat— 
is worthy of Blake in bis best mood. - But the 
“Young Medusa’’ of 1872 better illustrates 
his capacity for beauty. The idea is akin to the 
old Etruscan; but Vedder has transformed it 
into one thoroughly American, both in design 
and application; for the face is as beautiful as 
one of our own full-molded, rich-featured, 
large-eyed, intellectual, belle-syrens, who plays 
with hearts only to burn them into ashes 
while hers turns to stone. The hair, dropping 
in sinuous. curls low over the forehead, turns 
and twists snake-like in heavy tresses, en- 
tangling themselves on her bosom with sinister 
movement. A headdress of net-work, flanked 
by stunted wings, completed in front by 4 
broad band, out of which arise numerous ser- 
pents’ heads, with a richly-jeweled mantle over 
her shoulders, make up her costume. Look- 
ing the spectator fallin the face with her. lus- 
trous eyes, she is a fitting symbol of the ‘* fast 
girl’ of our period. 

Happier, however, than.all such designs and 
pleasanter to gaze upon is ‘The, Dance,” 
which is perhaps Mr. Vedder’s most finished, 
elaborated painting. It contains nineteen full- 
length figures, ina beautiful wood, high-born 
youth of both sexes, enjoying themselves with 
dancing and music, after the manner which 
Boccoccio tells us of in his Tales, when the plague 
was raging in Florence. The costumes and 
style are thoroughly Giorgionesque—i, e., the 
richest Venetian—as also the accessories, with- 
out any appearance of imitation; poses are 
natural and graceful, and there are evidences of 
rich cheer, in viands and rare wines; the whole 
coming together as a burst of entrancing 
mausic, kindling the senses to their fullest 
measure of refined, joyful pleasure. Good 
service may this apotheosis of beautiful play 
in life do all the haggard hacks of our land, 
whose work never will end, because they will 
it shall not—work which makes us prematurely 
hard and joyless asa people, to the astonish- 
ment of the older and wiser folk of other races. 
Vedder preaches good doctrine to such. Life 
is not alla gay song, it is true; but no more 
should it be all galley-labor. 

‘I must not close this brief sketch of a pic- 
ture in the truest Venetian ‘feeling of the best 
period of old art without. speaking of the had 
markable. water-color drawings illustrating 
Venice, done this year, by another New York 
artist, H. R. Newman, whose special excellence 
is in. faithful rendering of the rich old archi- 
tecture, with its brilliant, warm backgrounds 
of sky and accompanying effects of color in . 
water, in a manner that calls for high encomt- 
ums, for its local truth and strong, broad, yet 
delicate and harmonious combinations and con- 
trasts of color, 80 characteristic of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, Mr. N.’s drawings have be- 
gun to attract the attention of English buyers, 
which, considering that London is the native 
home of the modern school of water-colors, 
and the English, are very insular in their tastes, , 
is no small cdmpliment both to Mr: Newman . 
himself‘ and the country aiid school of art he 
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florists of Europe are just now exer- 
cised- over the report that an Austrian gardener. 
pas invented @ mode by which new varieties of 
vite may be originated by simple bud grafting, 
inoculating, @5 it is sometimes called. As 
vr iisuch cases, the old hands declared the 
aaa ple. «But a committee was ap-) 
inted by ® distinguished society, and//the 
eal saw the Duds taken frdm a certain: 
inserted into the new stock, and’ the 
progeny, when they flowered, were not as the 
nt plant, Whether the thing can be ex-. 
plained on the theory of some,change of buds 
by legerdemain—that is, whether it is a, trick, 
ora réality—is Dow the question. Exactly how 
it is done the gardener keeps to himself, as he 
contends it is bis business to make money 
by peing the sole possessor of this knowledge. 
Those who believe in the reality suppose the 
bud-is subjected to some chemical solution, 
which operates to change the whole nature of 
thestructure. But the most part regard it asa 
trick, but chiefly on the ground that-itis im- 
ible to produce hybrids and cross varieties 
in plants by any other méans than through 
seed. But this last view of hybrids is not cor-" 
rect. It seems to bea well-established fact, ac- 
cording to English works, that a Zaburnum, or, 
as we call them here, ‘golden chains,” are 
changed in color by budding, and the common 
yellow spotted-leaved Abutilons of our gardens 
are made of the green-leaved Abutilon striatum, 
pf @ bnd of ‘the former inserted into 
if.’ The whole system of the green-ledved 
form seems inoculated by the single bud in- 
geried in it. If the color of a leaf can be 
affected. in this way, why not the color of a. 
flower—a flower being but a. modified . leaf? 
After all, what.a florist calls a new. variety is 
generally new only in color. Probably it is 
some such considerations as these which make 
the most, intelligent of the florists of Europe 
hesitate about regarding the whole case asa 
trick and hold themselves open for further 
evidence. ; ’ 

....In a note on separate centers of creation, 
recently, Dr, Gray’s views were misappfe- 
hended, as we subsequently stated. A friend 
of high scientific acquirements, in referring to 
these. matters, recently, misapprehends our 
original note, as we did Prof. Gray’s; and, as 
others) may, it is worth further explanation. 
Our friend understood from that note that we 
referred to some evolutions as believing the’ 
same plant may have originated from different 
parents—understanding parents in a specific 
sense, Our language will not, we think, bear 
that construction. Plants were referred to as 
individuals, not as species. For instance, sup- 
pose it were to. be proved that the scarlet oak, 
on of the modern theory of evolution, did 
not exist at one. time, but subsequently 
was born of the Quereus nigra, or black 
oak. There might arise the question: Did alj 
the scarlet oaks spring from one single seed of 
a black oak, or coulda black oak in Virginia, 
or Maryland, or Pennsylvania, or elsewhere, 
each or all produce scarlet oaks at various 
timés and in these various places? This is what 
ismeant as separate centers of creation. The 
game or, adopting the cautious language of Dr. 
Gray, similar species, originating in different 
parts. of the world, not. from. different, but 
from the same parent species, 

The different ideas are of vast importance in 
the study of the distribution of plants over the 
_— surface from an evolutionary stand- 


variety, 


-+In the August number of The American 
Naturalist Prof. Bessey has an article on sensi- 
tive stamens in the common garden portulaca, 
We well remember, some thirty years ago, just 
such @ discussion as this on the same subject, 
and the matter has been gone over occasionally 
by other writers since. Though the facts lack 
the novelty at which most. of the writers.of the 
Naturalist aim, they will interest. the public 
generally, which does not examine the record 
28 closely as men of science are supposed to 
dowbefore addressing fellow naturalists. When- 
ever the stamens in the expanded flowers are 
brushed, ‘they slowly rise toward the pistil. 
on oa does not mention, what 
shah ers on the same_ subject, have 

» that the stamens of. some Opuntia 
have the same singular power. There are 
many other analogies ‘or resemblances between 
Plants. of :the portulacaceous and; of: the 
—e orders; and, though theré are differ- 

ces which botanists regard ad organie, -and 
Which’ in’ classification’ seem to place them ‘a 
considerable ‘distance apart, thé ““mimicries,” 


if such they be 
dain, y. nfs are ‘Witereeting to the general. 


--.;During & recent collecting trip to the 
‘y Mountains,’ Mr. Géorze''C. Woolson, ‘of 
Aucorrey Botanical Clnb, discovered’ & plant 


ae ae 


——— 
‘claimed of alone posdédainig’ the mystery of 
making double flowers. Indeed, it is a question 
whether Nature is not, atleast, the author of as 
many of these donble flowers as thefiorist. A 
closely allied plant, Deutzia) crenata, has+.a 
double form, ‘which is now: becoming common 
in gardens, and is much: more. effective as.an 
ornamental plant than the single. Tbe Jamesia 
is not yet in cultivation, though it:well de~ 
serves to-be. ° ‘ : ; 
-... Those who‘are studying botany'will find 
a modest,"unpretending; tract-like° serial Tne 
Bulletin'of the Torrey Botanieal Clih—one of the 
best incentives to progress in‘'the science.-’ On 
the death of Dr. Torrey, Dr: Geo. Thurber was: 
elected president. The number for! ‘August 
(Vol IV, No: 8) has Président; Thurber’s ‘in- 
augural address, which gives one of the fullest’ 
accounts of the life and services of Dr. Torrey 
that we have anywhere seen. In the same 
mamber is an account by Mr. J. H. Hall of his 
finding the rose-colored variety of the white 
water lily (Nymphcea odorata) at Jamaica, Long 
Island, N.Y. The Bulletin is published at $1 a 
year, at 224 East Tenth street, New York. 








| Missions. 


From .the report of Mr. Hagop Matte- 
osian, the official representative of the Pro- 
testant community in Turkey, portions of 
which are: published in the Church Missionary 
Record, -we gather the following facts : The 
number of registered Protestants in Turkey is 
23,000 souls. This Protestant community has 
in its various schools 5,227 pupils, and in higher 
schools 280. pupils, for the support: of which 
and of its religious institutions it, pays 12 per 
cent. of its-annual income. To illustrate the 
enterprise of this community of but a few 
years’ existence, the report’states that one out 
every sixty of its adults have gone either to Et- 
rope or America, at his own personal expense, 
for the purpose of education, either in some 
trade orin the sciences, the benefits of which are 
yet to be felt in Turkey. The Protestants claim 
40 physicians of good repute ; and in Syria ‘a 
few men of learning, such as Mooalim Bis- 
tany and Dr. Methonas. Of the adults 85 per 
cent, can read, and the people are, as a 
class, strictly temperate. The first Protest- 
ant mission was established in Turkey by 
the English Church Missionary Society, in 
1818; but was necessarily abandoned at the 
outbreak of the Greek Revolution. Mission 
work was resumed by the Society in Con- 
stantinople in 1858, where they now havea small 
congregation, most of whom were formerly 
Mohammedans, The American Board, in the 
meantime, began a mission to the Greeks ; but 
turned its attention soon after mainly to the 
Armenians. The Protestants were first recog- 
nized by the government as a distinct body, 
having equal rights with other sects to legal 
protection, in 1848. Thesummary of missions 
in the report we give below; but, as it is more 
than a year old, the members will be found to 
fall short of those that have beca already print- 
ed in our columns: 

‘‘The present number of registered Protest- 
ants is 23,000 souls, composed of almost every 
nationality in the empire; but mostly of the 
Americans connected with the missions of the 
American Board and living within the bound- 
aries of the River. Tigris on the east, Aleppo 
on the south, a line drawn from Tarsus to the 
Black Sea on the west, with the Province of 
Bithynia, the city of Constantinople, and 
i Hey and. its vicinity. This territory is 
divided by the missionaries into thirteen differ- 
ent stations, each being generally occupied by 
three ‘ordained missionaries, who have the 
management of mission affairs within their dis- 
trict. In these districts are about 150 
outstations, occupied by native preachers 
or evangelists. alestine is occupied by 
English missionaries. They have also 
missions in’ other places where Jews are 
found in large numbers—such as Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and Salonica, ete, Syria is 
mostly occupied by the American Presbyterian 
Board, to whom the mission has been trans- 
ferred by the American Board during the past 
year. ‘There are Irish and American miésion- 
aries in Damascus and its vicinity; also an 
American Presbyterian Reformed mission in 
Latakia and Aleppo. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America bas a mission among the 
Bulgarians of Danubian Bulgaria. A Scotch 
mission of'the Free Church’and one of the 
Established Church, of Scotland , labor for the 
Jews in Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica, 
Another mission ‘at Nazareth is supported by 
the Edinburgh Medical “Missionary ’ Society. 
Besides these, the Lord Bishop of Jerusalem 
—_ ‘a mission among the ‘Christians of 
Palestine,.Aintab, and Diarbekir. . There isa 
mission in Nablous, Palestine, sopporeen My, a 
special association in Engtand, called the Pal- 
estine Christian Union; also an evangelist or 
Bible-reader in Jerusalem and some schools in 
Nablous and.yicinity, supported by the Society 
of Friends. The British Syrian schools in Bey- 
rout, Mount Lebanon, and Damascus and tts” 
‘Vicinity are some 20 in number, with 1,505 
we (now more than 1,800), supported by an 

nglish lady, Mrs. Mott, and. her friends. 
:They also support 7 Bible-women. There is, 
further, a female’seminary.at ‘Nazareth,’ sup- 
_— by the Society for Promoting Female 

ducation in the East.” 


-.u33In «the | Wesleyan—Missionary: Notices we 
‘find a letter from Rev. J. Jackson, of the Natak. 
| District, South Africa, who says: . 

“at the Um “Tigh “Churth tactics 














us to a certain ex- 
tent. Do send aman there this year, and saye 
the.sheep from the attacks .of these robbers of 
other churches.’’; 

The Baptist Missionary Magazine contains a 
complaint from Mr. Cushing, of the mission 
to; the Shans, as follows: 


and influences are dam 


Pros: 
elytism and division ae ey chief object. 
Not only will he seek draw’ away the few 
native‘ converts connected’ with- my ' mission ; 
but he will find a broad field to do his wicked 
work aniong the Karens. Had the Burman 
field, the open door here, been closed ay the 
appointment of a missionary from America to 
the Burmese, the last vestige of sympathy 
among. the English with his coming would 
have disappeared.” 

And in the Missionary Herald. we read ex- 
tracts from letters by Mr. Marden, of Aintab, 
Central Turkey, on the movements of English 
High Church Episcopalians in Turkey, and the 
threatened injury to the Protestant. work there, 
One of the native brethren who attended the 
“English” service on Sunday reported twenty- 
three men and boys present, ten women, and six 
children. Of these nine men and several 
women were formerly members of the Protest- 
ant community gathered by the American mis- 
sionaries. The agent who came from England 
last year to investigate the movement made 
complete arrangements for the erection of a 
costly church building, which is intended to 
surpass any Protestant church building in Cen- 
tral Turkey, before he had seen an American 
missionary, notwithstanding his professions of 
regard for them.. Says Mr. Marden: 

‘“*Tt is a common remark among our Protest- 
ants that when the church is built there will be 
large accessions to the congregation from those 
Protestants who are re membership in our 
churches, and, therefore, can neither.come to 
the communion. nor have their children bap- 
tized. With Fs church, free preaching, free 
schools, free baptism, and free communion for 
a rallying cry, no doubt there will be pros- 
perity in point of numbers. . This new depart- 
ure awakens inquiry, and will, doubtless, be 
more or less mischievous. 
no general abandonment of the old faith; yet 
these movements strengthen the haads of the 
large numbers in all our Protestant commun- 
ities who loudly clamor for universal commun- 
ion and universal baptism. You know that 
baptism and communion to almost every 
Oriental Christian’s mind seems a safe, passport 
to Heaven, whatever be the moral character. 
The danger we appreliend is not so much the 
loss of members from our congregations as the 
evil of fostering this vital error by missionary 
agents from a Christian land.” 


Again, in enumerating the special dangers 
that threaten Protestants in Central Turkey, 
Mr. Marden says: 


‘One is the movement of the yngiah High 
Church, rea Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem. 
The missionaries some ago, in Diarbekir, 
transferred all the Board’s property in that city 
into the hands of the native brethren; and now 
the native pastor and his church have gone over 
in a body to the English, which means universal 
baptism and churchmembership for all who 
wish it, with little or no reference to character, 
while English gold is expected to pay expenses 
of church and schools. Agents have been sent 
to nearly all our churches to buy them up at the 
same price; but they have not yet succeeded. 
Large numbers in every Protestant community 
are clamoring for open communion and univers- 
al baptism, and I have no doubt these would 
be accepted in many of our churches if it were 
not for the earnest protests of the missionaries,”’ 


_..- The Missionary Herald (English Baptist) 
gives an account by Mr. H. G. de St. Dalmas of 
a recent visit to Brindabun, a small city, famed 
throughout India as a sacred spot in Hindoo 
worship, connected intimately with the history 
of Krishna. The town is full of Hindoo tem- 
ples, in all stages of preservation. Some are in 
utter ruins, but new houses are built for the 
gods'and several handsome and spacious tem- 
ples are now building. The largest of the new 
temples was built at the cost of over $2,000,- 
000. Another cost $1,150,000, and the sums 
annually expended in these’ two temples re- 
spectively is $28,500 and $11,000. Besides these, 
pearly every house has its own oratory, con- 
taining its idol, so that in reality this town of 


about 20,000 inhabitants contains more than a 
thousand heathen temples and the people are 
almost universally religious. t 


...-The Second Annual Report of the 
Woman’s Baptist Missionary Societies shows 
the receipts of the Boston Society for the year 
ending with March, 1873, to have been $22,629, 
and of the Chicago Society for the same time 
$7,368. The Eastern Society supports 9 lady 
missionaries, aids in the support of 15 schools 
containing more than 500 scholars, and also 


supports one native preacher and 4 Bible- 
women. The Western Society supports 6 lady 
missionaries, aids 5 schools, and supports 4 
Bible-women. : 


.-.,Erom Assam Dr. Ward, of Libsagor 
(American Baptist), reports seventeen baptisms 
since his.return to bis station, and more Nagas 
waiting tobe admitted to the church. Dr, 
Bronson, of Nowgong, also reports a number 
of applications for admission to.the church, as 
well as great excitement among the Brahmists 
over the numbers:of their sect: who-are réturn- 


ing’ to, Hindooism, . They .are . warmly wel-; 
(ing ouHihe Rindoo leaders, who relax their 
‘strictness and receive them freely. ofl 


We fear at present }- 





She Sunday-schoot, 


Progress in the work of Sunday-school 
teaching is shown as clearly as in any other 
way by the increased prominence given to re- 
view exercises. Fifty years ago there was 
little effort.at teaching Bible. truth in the Sun- 
day-school by any method. There was a great 
deal of unintelligent, memorizing of Seripture 
and eatechism. by the children; but there was 
little thought of; explaining to them what they 
memorized, . Because they could fasten in their 
memory words which they could not under- 
stand, it was deemed wise to cram children’s 
minds with meaningless phrases, in the vague 
hope that by.and by they would find. 2 
meaning to some of them, while time wonld 
be lost in seeking to explain. them now: 
Our: fathers disagreed with St. Paul in 
his opinion that it -was better to 
speak ‘five words with the understanding’’ 
than “‘ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” ‘By and by tbe children’s capacity to 
understand Bible truth was recognized, and 
they were taught in the Sunday-school, instead 
of being merely. drilled in its recitations. They 
were shown the meaning of what they memor- 
ized, and they gained something beyond the 
“form of sound. words.’? They were shown 
what.was ‘‘piped or harped” in the Gospel 
melody. Modern Sunday-school teaching is @ 
great improvement on the Sunday-school,teach- 
ing of a generation ago. Children now are 
taught to memorize the Bible understandingly, 
instead of unmeaningly, as formerly.’ ‘ Another 
step in Sunday-school’progress is taken’ in ¢all- 
ing on scholars to stop at stated séasons and 
réview what they have once passed‘over. It is 
now deemed insufficient in the best schools to 
look once at a lesson and ascertain its apparent 
meaning. It must be looked at again, and it’ 
must. be ‘seen In its relations to other 
lessons of its series. Ten-fold more is 
learned in Sunday-schools which are often 
and well reviewed than in those which have 
no reviews, The best workers understand 
this, and now plans of quarterly review are 
given in connection with most of the Lesson 
series commonly studied in our Sunday-schools. 
Indeed, the lack of a review outline in any 
Series of lesson-notes is. seen to bea very seri- 
ous defect. He who would help the Sunday- 
school teacher in the use of the International 
Lesson should help him to a review of them as 
a whole, quarter by quarter, as well as to a 
view of them one by one in their weekly ex- 
amination. The review text for the current 
quarter is the pregnant sentence: “ This is a 
faithful saying. and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.’? On the thread of this text may be 
strung all the facts and instructions and com- 
forts of the twelve lessons passed ever; and 
the practical question can be brought home to 
every learner, Has this Jesus, who came into 
the world to save sinners, saved me? He came 
to save me. Has his mission proved a success, 
orisit yet in doubt in my case? The review 
which does not consider these questions in one 
form or another is surely imperfect. If the 
study of these lessons has enabled a scholar to, 
realize for the first time the mission of Jesus 
as a Saviour to himself as a sinner, their review . 
will prove a joy to him, and the quarterly text 
will be, indeed, a golden one, 


...-Some of the denominational workers are 
very glad to push their publications undenomi- 
nationally. A prominent English Baptist writer 
proposed at the last annual meeting of the Bap- 
tist Tract Society (of England) the securing of 
a special fund to print tracts witbout the words 
‘<Baptist Tract Society” printed on them ; for 
‘“it was easier,” he remarks, “to get a stone 
into Goliah’s head than to get the Baptist 
tracts among the Tractarians.”” §8o, also, some 
of the publishing societies on this side of the 
water, which are most strenuous for a purely 
denominational literature, admit that it is some- 
times best to do an évangelizing work unde- 
nominationally, if only their publications are 
made use of in this effort. Possibly these 
workers would go further, and admit the’ 
value of Union Sunday-schools in pioneer’ 
and evangelistic labors, according to the theory 
advocated by Secretary Hartley, who says that 
it is well first to win the children to be Chris-” 
tians, afterward to settle the question of their’ 
particnlar church connection. 


....In an appreciative sketch of the brilliant, 
career of Edward Eggleston, published, with a. 
capital likeness of his genial face, in Scribner's 
for September, it is said of the Sunday-school 
work of this versatile writer : 


‘“*Tt was his love for children and his success 
in writing for them which led him at length. 
into the Sunday-school work. As a 8peuker at 
Sunday-school conventions, a8 a manager of 
Spuday peace ipreittes, Brey prolly - ses 
of the Chicago Sunday-se eacher he made. 
for himself a national reputation. No speaker 
was in’greater request at the anniversaries; no . 
writer-succeeded so well in boot ‘oles his ideas. 
upon ‘the Sunday-school workers and in get-. 
ie his ‘methods’ put In practice And ‘ 
best of it was that his: ideas were forthe most 











1160 
p—— - — a ene 
part singalarly fresh, 


uncgnventional, and 
Fracticabie. ‘Phe cant and the’cla) pof the 
average Sunday-school ‘convertionalist he held 
in infinite disgust, and stupidity and sensation- 
alism found in him an impartial foe. A very 
e and fruitful chapter of Edward Eggiles- 
ton’s is that which describes his Sanday-school 
work, in which, though he is now less actively 
employed, he still has abundant interest.” — 











...-At a Sunday-sehool union meeting in 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





movement. Catholics were determined to 


- maintain their faith, and the only one way to 


do that was to educate the children in the faith 
of their fathers. They had just blessed the 


| school, the first words uttered in which every 


day would be ‘Our Father,’ and in which 
srenn bear would be dedicated in the name of 
the Trinity. That was what they liked. This 
was a free country,and people were at liberty to 
choose whatever system of education they 





London, the Rev. J. P. Chown told of ““a little 
boy, living in a dark, dismal court of a large 
city; who one day, seeing @ sinbeam coming 
down like a shaft of light amidst the gloom of 
his home, ran toward it, exclaiming : * Mother, 
mother! Run for a hanimer and niall, that’we 
may fasten down the’ sunbéam and keep it 
here.’’’ 80, he suggested, may be the work of 
the Sunday-school teachér—to bring down 
beams of unwonted light into darkened homes 
and hearts, to meet the wants of lotiging little 
ones, and tobe fastened there by God’s bléss- 
img, “as a nailin a stre place,’ to abide with 
the children always. 


-»»-It was said of Richard Lovell, Edgeworth 
as a teacher that 
“the saw at once where a pupil’s difticulty. 
Tay, and seemed to know intuitively how far to 
assist and how far to leave the mind to its own 
exertions. His patience in teaching was sur- 
prising. He would sit. quietly while a. child 
was thinking of the answer, and neither inter- 
rupt nor suffer it to be interrupted. The tran- 
quilizing effect of this: was of great advan , 
gs it gave confideace to the pupil. Also he 
made it a rule never to go to the point of 
fatigue.” 

-.--It is a noteworthy item that. the Sunday- 
schools of the Presbyterian Church show a fall- 
ing off in the past year of something like 3,000 
in aggregate membership; while those of the 
Congregational churches, aided by the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, have diminished 
in the same time some 2,500, although the 
number of congregations and mission districts 
reached is larger by 134 this year.than last. 


.-.-The normal work of the Sunday-schoo lis 
by no means limited to the denser centers of 
civilization. Rey. S. J. Humphrey reports in 
the Advance a visit to the Dakota Indians, 
where he found Rev. A. L. Riggs on Sunday 
morning teaching ‘‘a model Bible-class, with 
remarks on the art of questioning.” 


-...One of the Sunday-school state secreta- 
rics, in his published report, aske the question: 
“Dees not the Word assure us that ‘ Hé that 


gocth forth and weepeth, bearing his load of 


seed, shall surely come with sin bearin 
his sheaves ? ”” , te . 


We thiok not. 


«»eethe Massachusetts Sunday-school Con- 
vention meets at Worcester, on the 24th inst., 
continuing in session two days. One session 
is to be given exclusively to institute work, 
under the skilled charge of Dr. Johu ‘H. 
Vincent. 


,+e+-The executive committee of the Ohio 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Association has already 
met.and wade arrangements and invited 
speakers for the next state convention, which 
is called to meet at Tiffin, in June, 1874, 


....A Sunday-school convention for Schuyl- 
kill County, Penn., is called at Mahanoy City 
for Oct. 2d and 3d. The workers of Carbon, 
Columbia, Lucerne, and Northumberland coun- 
ties are called to a part in the gathering. 





Education. 


‘Tue Roman Catholic clergy of St. Peter's 
parish in this city have inaugurated a move- 
ment which will be observed with interest; as an 
attempt, under more favorable circumstances 
than probably exist elsewhere in the country, 
te break down the public schools, and establish 
im place of them sectarian schools, under the 
direct control of the clergy. The first ward 
seems to have been selected on t of its 
small population and large proportion of 
Roman Catholics. By: the census of 1870 the 
total number was only 14,468, of whom 8,022 
were foreigners. A new building, ereeted at a 
cost of about $90,000, was dedicated, with im- 
posing ceremonies and in the presence of a 
large crowd, on the: 6th inst. The dedication 
ceremony was performed by Vicar-General 
Quina, who made a tour of the building, 
sprinkling the walls with holy water, while the 
attendant priests chanted the “ Benedictus.” 
This was followed by several addresses, all of 
which were, of course, emphatic in approyal of 
the new policy: The speech of the Rey. Father 
O'Reilly, of St. Mary’s church, is thus reported 
in the New York TZimes: : 


"He said that there were schools already in 
that ‘parish ; but the Catholics, out of their 











Catholics would stand. by any Jew, 
Dissenter, or Episcopalian who, in addition to 
asecular education, would teach his children in 


the doctrines of his own icular religion. 
‘Father O’Farrel, of St. Peter’s, in bringing 
the proceedings to a close, thanked his parish- 


ioners for the zeal shown by them in the educa- 
tional movement. He wished it to be under- 
stood that in this matter the priests and peo- 
ple went together, and that parishioners 
would bear sacrifices, no matter how. hard, in 
order that their children might receive a Chris- 
tian education. He hoped they would not 
abate their zeal until every Catholic child in the 
ward had been brought under the influences of 
a Christian education. It had been charged by 
a certain poweneper that they had entered into 
&@ conspiracy. It was true that they bad en- 
tered into a conspiracy—every man, woman, 
and child of them; and they made no secret of 
it. They did not deny that they protested 
against supplying schools to which Catholic 
children could not go, just as they would pro- 
test against being forced to attend a state 
church. They, claimed, as American citizens, 
the privilege of educating their children as they 
pleased. The same gentleman at the 10:30 
mass pronounced the public school system a 
failure. He believed that eventually the state 
must either make all education voluntary and 
without taxation—each denomination support- 
ing its own schools—or else, if taxes were 
raised for educational pu 8, each party 
must receive a fair share. The 8th of Septem- 
ber, he declared, would be long remembered by 
his parishioners as the day on which the first 
school under the care of the Christian Brothers 
was established in the parish of St. Peter.”’ 


....The United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, discussing in his last report the sub- 
ject of the health of the school population of 
the country, shows, from data furnished by the 
census, that in 1870 26,329 children died be- 
tween five and nine years of age, 15,979 be- 
tween ten and fourteen years of age, 20,262 
between fifteen and nineteen years of age, and 
a total of 88,551 between the ages of five and 
twenty-four years. Many diseases, he believes, 
have been induced or aggravated by the collec- 
tion of numerous children in school under un- 
favorable conditions as to ventilation, light, 
heat, cleanliness, exercise, and habits of study. 
** School furniture is responsible for much cury- 
ature of the spine. Bad print, bad light, and 
bad position of the head while studying cause 
distortion of the eye, and resultant trouble.” 
Proper school management, with good build- 
ings, scientifically constructed furniture, and 
clearly printed text-books will remedy some 
of these evils ; “‘ but we must finally go behind 
all schools, and, prior to the entrance of chil- 
dren upon instruction, see that the infant off. 
spring of the poorin all crowded centers of po p- 
ulation is put in proper conditions of health.” 
Closely connected with this are some state- 
ments respecting near-sightedness, made by Dr. 
R. H. Derby, of this city, in a pamphlet re- 
cently published by the Appletons : 

“Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, published in 1867 the 
results of an examination of the eyes of 10,060 
school children. He found a constantly in- 
——— of myopic pupils from the 
lowest to the highest schovls. The following 


table gives the per centage of near-sighted 
pupils in the various schools : 
Intermediate school. 27-02..."apg Perpem 
High school (Realschule).......19.7 
Colleges (gymnasia)............. 26.2 ” 


In the high schools one-half of the first 
class were found to be myopic. In the colleges 
the statistics were more dreadful. Here in the 
sixth class 12.5 per cent. of the pupils are near- 
sighted, while in the first class there is the 
enormous per centage of 55.8 of myopic stu- 
dents. Lately, Erismann has published care- 
fully-prepared statistics of the eyesight of 
pupils in the schools of St. Petersburg. 4,358 
scholars were examired. Of these, 30.2 per 
cent. were myopic. Here, as in Cohn’s tables, 
a comparison of the different classes shows a 
startling increase from year to year in the num- 
ber of myopes. Among children of eight years 
of age 10.2 per cent. were found to be myopic. 
Among the pupils of twenty years myopia was 
found in 40 per cent. of all examined.” 


rIaes Olivet College (Mich.) appeals for aid. Its 
total of property and fands is valued at $170,- 
750.. Its annual income is $13,983.82. Its ex- 
penses last year were $15,296.42, leaving a de- 
ficit of $1,362.60. There is also a debt of $28,- 
000, not provided for. Subscriptions to the 
amount of $38,000 have been made bya few 
gentlemen, on condition that the whole indebt- 
edness shall be cleared off and the sum of 
#51,000 raised as anewendowment. This fund, 
once raised, will secure an annual saving of 
$2,168.88 in interest, which will bring the ex. 
penditures within the income and make the 
institution self-sustaining, 


.---The increase in the number of pupils in 
Girard College makes the erection of additional 
buildings necessary. The military organization 
of the institution has proved so beneficial to 
health and discipline that it is hereafter to be 
compulsory, instead of voluntary. 

§ i ee 


...+Thirty-seven young women are on the 





the University of. Michigan next term, | 


‘list Of those entering the medical department of : 








Pebbles. 


A CuHroaco gentleman says that he once 
was so unfortunate as to get thoroughly fud- 
dled.” It was in Harrison’s ‘hard cider’? eam- 
paign, and he had been in attendance on one of 
the most enthusiastic of the meetings, and had 
wit enough at night to know that he was in no 
condition to meet his wife. He walked about 
the yard for an hour or two, and finally crept 
in and slipped quietly into the bed, turning his 
back to his wife, that she might not smell his 
breath. He was just beginning to congratulate 
himself that she would not suspect his con- 
dition, when sbe broke out: ‘You needn't 
take so much pains, Joel. You are drunk all 
through,” 





... A writer in the Californian delivers a 
Sunday-school address of which the followirg 
passage is an example: ‘‘ You boys onght to be 
kind to your little sisters. I once knew a bad 
boy who struck his little sister a blow over the 
eye. Although she didn’t fade and die in the 
early summer-time, when the June roses were 
blowing, with the sweet words of forgiveness 
on her pallid lips, she rose up and bit him over 
the head with a rolling-pin, so that he couldn’t 
go to Sunday-school for more than a month, on 
account of not being able to put his best hat 
on.” 


...-A Southern paper has this among its 
Personals: ‘St. Paul is away out West with 
Minnesota. St. John will spend the summer 
in New Brunswick. Elmira is in New York. 
Elizabeth is in New Jersey. Marietta is in 
Obio. Charlotte is in North Carolina. Au- 
gusta is down here in Georgia. They don’t 
intend visiting each other this season.”’ 


...-In a Scotch church, recently, after the 
publication of the bans of marriage by the min- 
ister, a grave elder, in a stentorian voice, for- 
bade the bans of marriage between a certain 
couple, On being called upon for an explan- 
ation, ‘‘I had,” he said, pointing to the bride, 
‘“‘intended Hannah for myself.’? His reason 
was not considered sufficient. 


...-A gentleman was warmly eulogizing the 
constancy of an absent husband in the presence 
of his loving wife. ‘‘Yes, yes,”’ assented she. ‘‘ He 
writes letters full of the agony of affection, but 
he never remits me any money.” “I can con. 
ceive that,” said the other; “ for I know his love 
to be unremitting.” 


...-An Indian boy with a wild cat clawed on 
to his back has been running about Texas for 
a week or more. He can get no relief, as people 
are afraid that in shooting the cat they may kill 
tthe boy. This adhesive cat must be the con- 
necting lynx often referred to by scientific men. 


....The total absence of boot-jacks, poma- 
tum-pots, and other household missiles in the 
remains of Swiss lacustrine villages leads Dr. 
Hartman, the distinguished ethnologist, to the 
conclusion that the domestic cat was unknown 
to prehistoric man. 


...-A young lady, wishing for a situation, 
was recently interested in an advertisement for 
some one to do “light housekeeping.’’ So she 
wrote to the advertiser, asking where the light- 
house was, and if there was any way of getting 
ashore on Sundays. . 


.»-The Woman’s Rights movement has 
reached the aborigines. An Indian family ap- 
peared in Saginaw, Mich., recently, the husband 
carrying the pappoose and the squaw carrying 
nothing. It was the first instance of the kind 
on record. 


....“* What should I talk about this evening ?”’ 
asked a prosy speaker of one of his expectant 
auditors. ‘About a quarter of an hour would 
be just about the thing,’’ was the reply. 


..-.Daniel O’Connell, the Irish orator, was 
applied to by a friend for his autograph, to which 
he replied: ‘Sir, I never send sutographs. 
Yours, DanreL O'CONNELL.” 


....Susan B. Anthony, remarks the Boston 
Traveller, “‘ wants the name of the Pullman cars 
altered either to Pull-man-and-woman or Pull- 
irrespective-of-sex cars. 


..».Somebody has furnished the Graphic’s 
balloon with a breach-loading rifle, probably to 
assist the balloonist in shooting stars. 


..«.1tis one of the curiosities of natural histo- 
ry that a horse eats best when he has not a bit 
in his mouth. 


...-A woman who tells fortunes from a tea- 
cup is a sauceress. 


...-Impecunidus animals~those who haven’t 
a scent. 


....& string band—the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 


.». Long diyisionwe @hvorce 
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Ministerial Register, 
SETTLEMENTS. 

BARNEY, Bexsauax H., Bapt,, ord,, Aug 29th, 


Fairfield, O. 


eR eept, Sat Tenapleton, Maser STAM 
Ot biaete: a Presb., of Frederick, Ma, 
eae rent Sencar 
— A., Bapt., of Rumney, at Hudson, 





CONGDON, H. W., Presb., of Watertown, 
Y,, at Condersport, Pa. e 

DRULEY, Tuan. C., Univ., of Bosto; 
Middleport, 0. ’ m Ind. at 

EVELETH, F. H., Bept., of Newton 


Sem., ord. as fore’ missio 
at Portland, Me. - mary, Somh x, 


FISH, W. H., Jr., Unit., of North 
Mass., at Carter-lane Mission, London Ret 


HAYNES, James, Presb. (So0.), of 
Bridge, at Cotton Hill, w 2 i 
HUGHES, J. 


V. R., Presb., inst., Aug. 18th, 
Bald Eagle ch., Unionville, Pa. 
KING, Joun C., Presb., of Vinton, Ia., at Chase 
City, Va. : * 
KIRKWOOD, T. C., Presb., of Janes 
Milwaukee, Wis. . ones 
LEE, T. 8., R. C., Cathedral, Baltimore, Md, 
McKEON, §. F., Bapt., inst., Sept. 
chester, N. H. ws 9 I 
MESMER, W. &., Presb., of Tama City, at 
Toledo and Oxford, Ia. 

RICE, Joux, Presb., of Sandy Lake, Pa, at 
Scotch Grove, Bethel, and Onslow, Ia, 
SPINNING, CHaries P., Presb., of West 

Branch, at Montezuma and Deep River, Ia, 
THORPE, W. W., Presb., of Waterloo, at Mar. 


shalltown, Ia, 
WADDELL, J, A., Presb. (So.), of Richmond, 


at Lexington, Va. 
WHITE, Cuarues A., Cong., of Andover Theo, 
Sem., ord., Sept. 3d, Templeton, Mass, 
WILSON, J. L., Presb., Linn Grove and Spring. 
ville, Ia. 
OALLS. 


ABBOTT, G. J., Bapt., of Bristol, to Hampton 
Beach, N. H. ecepts. 

CUTTING, A. B., Unit., Sterling, Mass. 

HAIGHT, Joun, Presb., of Eaton, to Cummins- 
ville, O. Accepts. 

HAVILAND, B. F., Cong., of Lewis, Ia,, to 
Hastings and Harvard, Neb. Accepts, 
JONES, Hosea W., Epis., of Portsmouth, to 

Worthington, 0. Accepts. 
om N, C., Cong., of Ware, to Phillipston, 
ass. 


McCUNE, 8. C., Presb., of Oskaloosa, Ia, to 
Canton, Ill. Accepts. 

MEESON, Joun D., Bapt., of Hastings, N. Y., 
to Ashland, Mass. 

ROSBORO, & K., Cong., of Woodland, Cal., to 
Seattle, W. T. 

STANGER, I. Newron, Epis., Portsmouth, 0. 

THOMAS, H. E., D.D., Cong., of Pittsburgh, 
to Hyde Park, Penn. 

TILTON, Mr., Bapt., of Milton, to Rumney, 
N. H. Accepts. 

WILLEY, Cures, Cong., of Swanzey, N. H, 
to Bloomington, Wis. 

WOOD, A. A., D.D., Presb,, of Geneva, to 
Lyons, N. Y. 2 

REMOVALS, 


BOGLE, J. A., Presb. (So.), Hustonville, Ky., 
resigns. ; 

BROWN, J. E., Bépt., Bridgeport, O., resigns. 

GILMER, G. H., Presb. (So.), Mercy Seat ch., N, 
C., resigns. 

HENNIGH, H. K., Presb., Shellesburg and 
Pleasant Hill, Ia. 

KIRKPATRICK, J. A., Bapt., Pomeroy, 0. 

LANGILLE, J. H., Bapt., Oberlin, 0. 

LINN, 8. P., Presb., Shamokin, Pa. 

MAYER, J. L. Hebr., Plattsburg, N. Y. 

= Atvtn, Presb., State Center, Is., re- 
signs. 

PAGE, J. F., Bapt., 80. Dover, Me. 

are a E. B., Cong., Northfield, Ct., te 
signs. 

SMITH, Gzorce G., Presb., Pittsford, N. ¥. 


DEATHS. 

BARNITZ, Joun Cuarves, Luth., Lancaster, 
Pa., Aug. 25th. Aged 70. 

CLARK, Roser, Meth., Knoxville, Tena, 
Aug. 9th. , 

CUMMINGS, GrzeRT, Unit., Westboro, 
Mass., Sept. Ist. 

DEMOCK, Soxomon, Bapt., Olmsted, 0., Aug. 
8th. Aged 98. 

SMITH, Francis, Meth., Iowa Conference. 

STRATTON, Watiace H., Presb., Baton 
Rouge, La., Aug. 21st. 

WOLLE, Syivest=R, Moray., Bethlehem, Pa, 
Aug. 28th. “Aged 57. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANDREWS, L. F., Univ., begins the publics 
tion of a new Universalist riodic 
Messenger of the Covenant, at para Aa 

DOUGHERTY, J., R. C., vicar-gene 
Diocese of Baltimore, resigns on account ot 
ill health. sites tell 

HILTON, SterHen, Bapt., re 
editorship of Zhe Evangel, San Francisos 


HAWEINS, Wiiu1am G., Epis., of Chamberg, 
. Pa, bas accepted the tion. 
Chaplain “of the New York State Inebriste 
Asylum, Binghamton, N. Y. ; 
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‘Literary Department, 


THE LAND OF MOAB* 





Tus is a book to which a large number 
of biblical scholars would naturally tarn for 
important announcements respecting a Jand 
little known, and at the present time, when 
the public attention is widely turned in that 
direction, in connection with the efforts of 
our Palestine Exploration Society, a book 
to which all readers of biblical Mterature 
would naturally look for interesting re- 
sults. 

The work has a pleasing look. It is put 
jo an attractive form, bas a number cf il- 
lustrations of new scenes, and presents a 
frontispiece of a palace worthy any edition of 
the ‘Arabian Nights.” Dr. Tristram, too, 
carries his own enthusiasm into his words, 
andassimply his narrative of the daily 
events of the journey it isa perfectly justi- 
fiable effort. As a story for the entertain- 
ment of those who wish to read of life and 
ways in Moab it affords no little amuse- 
ment. 

But here the merit of the book ends. It is 
not only no fuller than Palmer and Drake's 
“The Desert of Exodus,” or Burton and 
Drake’s ‘‘ Unexplored Syria,” in respect to 
valuable researches; but even worse, for it is 
positively erroneous. Dr. Tristram’s conceit 
and unwarrantable claims appear in his 
preface, while bis total lack of scholarship 
is painfully apparent throughout the work. 
In the preface he enumerates bis results. 

First. “The recovery of several ancient 
sites.” This tempts one to take up the book 
and read on and on, until the end comes, 
without a single recovery. And tben it is 
difficult to tell what sites the Doctor re- 
ferred to in his promise. Certainly not 
Kiriatbaim, for he fixes upon nothing, say- 
ing, merely: “ We can scarcely doubt that 
this is either Kerioth or Kiriathaim. . . 
One of these sites of ruins is, therefore, 
probably the Kerioth, the other the Kiria- 
thaim of Jer. xlviii, 23, 24.” All this has been 
known for many years. In the name el 
Kura Seetzen thought he perceived a trace 
of the ancient Kirjath. The name being in 
the plural, Kirjathaim, he conjectured that 
one of the cities bearing the name was 
north and another south of Mount Atta- 
rus. The subject is fully discussed in Keil, 
Winer, Reland, Von Raumcr. Possibly, 
the Doctor refers to his going down to Zara, 
on the shore of the Dead Sea. But Seetzen, 
in coming up this coast from the Arnon, was 
the discoverer of the plain of Zara. His 
account relates That “the mountains reced- 
ed, and left an ampbitheatrical opening, a 
small fertile plain, an hour long, a half hour 
broad.” Here he discovered a large brook, 
the water of which was bot. This spring 
forms the outlet of three springs, a half an 
hour’s distance from the sea, two of which 
are so hut as to be unbearable to the hand. 
The Arabs said, besides, that there were 
Tuins also there, bearing the name of Sara. 
He was inclined to think that those indi- 
cate the site of the ‘‘ Zareth-shahar, in the 
Mount of the Valley,” mentioned in Joshua 
xiii, 19. Doctor Tristram’s account looks 
altogether as though he had, on the bint of 
this information, followed the tracks of bis 
predecessor and turned aside'to the ruins, 
and now attempts to make the identification 
all his own by saying “‘neither Lynch nor 
any other explorer appenrs to have visited 
Zara”; in which he has too narrow a 


margin of truth for comfortable standing- 
room. 


Second. “ The careful verification of Mache- 
rus.” For nearly seventy years no one has 
ever questioned the site of Macherus. In 
his third day from the Jordan Seetzen fol- 
lowed up his Inkaur,” which proved to be 
Macberus. He went over all the ridge and 
mountain, visited the town and. fortifica- 
tions, and fully confirmed his conjecture of 
the previous year. He gave.a full account 
of the discovery, one which has admitted of 
- question and which left no room for 

careful verification” after so many years 
have passed away. 
are “The very interesting discovery 

oar, with the valuable illustration it af- 
fords of the careful accuracy of the scrip- 
ess narrative in the minutest details.” 


“*'THE LAND oF Moas. By H,1 
on; Murray, ter Se Be TRITRAM. Lon 


A sentence which clearly reveals Dr. Tris- 
tram’s scholarly character. According: to 
his own account, the place lay just west of 
his Nebo; while from it'* the ground fell id 
terraces, for 8,000 feet, to the Jordan’ val- 
ley.” Think of it! One of the five cities of 
the plain perched on-a mountain brow 3,000 
feet above that plain! ‘‘ Now we detected 
these ruins while standing on Nebo. They 
are the nearest feature in the landscape 
directly in front.” But in his ‘Land of 
Israel” the Doctor claims 4,500 feet as the 
altitude of ‘his Nebo, according to which his 
estimate for Zi’ara must be far too. low. 
We never have come across a more perfect 
caricature of soher argument than this by 
which he identifies Zoar. The conditions 
of the problem to be solved do not seem to 
enter into Dr. Tristram’s calculation for a 
moment. He is bound to make out an 
identification, and so he writes it up, regard. 
less of consequences. His travesty of ‘‘one 
of the most important results of our ex- 
pedition” is: 

1st. “There is an identity, more exact 
than often occurs in ancient and mod- 
ern nomenclature, between the Hebrew 
Zo’ar and the Arabic Zi’ara.” 2d. \‘*it 
seems evident, on careful examination of 
the scriptural account of ‘the cities of 
the plain,’ that they must have been situ- 
ated in the ‘ciccar’ or ‘ ghor’ of Jordan, at 
the north end of the Dead Sea.” 3d. ‘‘It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate at length the 
arguments for assigning this site. That 
they were submerged we have no historical 
record whatever; and the whole tenor, both 
of the history and of geological evidence, is 
directly opposed to such an hypothesis.” 
Two confirmations are added: 1st. The ex- 
planation of what has been ‘‘a most per- 
plexing crux to every biblical geographer. 
In the view granted to Moses from Mount 
Nebo he beheld ‘the south, and the plain 
of the Valley of Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, unto Zoar.’ But, read by the light of 
this discovery, the solution is simple enough. 
The narrative is describing the panorama 
from north to south, and ends by the feature 
nearest the spectator—. ¢., the city in front 
of him.” 2d. “ Zoar, though on a hill, must 
have had higher ground bebind it; for we 
read that ‘Lot went up out of Zoar and 
dwelt in the mountain . . . in acave.’ 
Here we have higher ground bebind Zi’ara, 
and that, too, pierced: by many caves: 
Heshbon, also, only a few miles distant, was 
the original seat of the Moabites.” Wenever 
knew before that the Moabites originated 
either on Nebo or at Heshbon. 

The first reason given falls to the ground 
from the fact that the identity claimed in Z 
and r is purely fictitious. Dr. Tristram has 
spelled the word wrongly, to get some found- 
ation for his identification; neither Z nor r 
occursin the Arabic name. The poiuts of 
the second and third arguments are ex- 
tremely difficult to see. If Zoar was 3,000 
feet above and far away from the plain, as it 
really rests on the verge of the tableland of 
Moab, it stood bigh and dry, out of all pos- 
sible danger of submergence. The rain of 
brimstone and fire which overthrew its four 
companions could not have harmed it. 
There was no truth in Lot’s words: “I 
cannot escapetothe mountain. . . . Be- 
hold, now, this city is near to flee unto and 
it_is a better one. Oh! let me-escape 
thither.” It was no answer, therefore, to 
the prayer of Lot that Zoar was not 
destroyed with the other cities. Whereas, 
the Lord. replied: ‘See, I, have accepted 
thee concerning this thing, also, that.I will 
not overthrow this city, for the word which 
thou hast spoken. Haste thee, escape 
thither; for I cannot do anything till-thou 
be come thither.” It was when the morn: 
ing arose ‘‘ that the angels hastened Lot, say- 
ing, “Arise”; at sunrise *‘ Lot entered into 
Zoat” ; and it was ‘‘ early in the morning” 
when Abraham gat up to the place “‘ where 
he stood before the Lord. And he looked 
toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward 
all the land of the plain, and beheld, 
and lo! the smoke of the country went 
up as the smoke of a furnace.” To make 
poor Lot, with his daughters and laggard 
wife upon his hands, travel fully seven 
miles and climb a rugged mountain side 
fully 8,500 feet above the plain whence they 
sturted in the short interval ‘between the 
dawn and sunrise,.of so, low.a latitude is 
simple cruelty on the part. of. Dr. Tristram, 
to say nothing of the flat contradictions it* 
implies: to \the*seriptaral ' narrative,’ in- 
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utest details.” Dr. Tristram’s proposition 
is too irrational to be for a moment enter- 
tained, 


Fourth, “The finding of & palace of 
Chosroes, with its sumptuous architecture, 
and the ray of light it casts upon one of the 
most obscure periods, of later Roman. his- 
tory.”, Here.is the only thing Dr. Tris- 
tram’s party really did; and this he.eom- 
pletely spoils by exaggerated description 
and by an extravagant’ claim ‘for its origin. 
The latter is founded merely on the least 
valid portion of the ornatnentation as ground 
of reasoning, while throughout the account 
attention is drawn away from the character- 
istics. which must go to determine the age 
of the structure. This least trustworthy 
portion of the ornamentation isthe elabor- 
ate sculpture of vines and animals on the 
tympana of the facade. This, according to 
Mr. Fergusson’s own statements, had its 
parallel in Christian Syria: 


“In the Island of Murano, near Venice, 
there isa church, built apparently in the 
tenth century; but the apse of which, extern- 
ally, is unlike anything else I know in Latin 
Europe. It is surrounded by two rows of 
triangular recesses in the brick work, in 
some of which are slabs of marble beauti- 
fully carved, and with devices very easily 
distinguishable from the clumsy carvings 
of Venetian builders of that age. There are 
also slabs with trees and foliage and birds, 
very like those of Mashita, and a string 
course of that sharp broccoli-like acanthus 
which-distinguishes the ageof Justinian. . .. 
But till I saw the photographs of Mashita 
I never could even guess whence the foreign 
fragments were obtained. I have now no 
doubt that it was from some Syrian church 
near the coast—probably Antioch or there- 
abouts—which, being ruined by the Moslem 
or an carthquake, was despoiled of its orna- 
ments to adoro this church.” 


Why then refer even this part of the 
work to Persian art and to the time of 
Chosroes? On the other hand, attention is 
drawn away from the wide base, the W 
shaped cornice and the running capital, all of 
which are Corinthian ; also from the basilica 
within, which plainly shows not only its 
apse, but three perfect ones. The latter, we 
submit, Dr. Tristram has tried to hide under 
his roundabout phrase, ‘‘thrce alcoved 
apsidal recesses.” This part of the place 
was evidently the chapel of the structure 
and forms an insurmountable obstacle to 
the Persian palace. A Sassanian -mon- 
arch never would have ornamented any 
building of his by all the Corinthian 
and Byzantine carving there is here in 
cornices and capitals, bosses and bases. It 
would be entirely at variance with his 
ideas, his tastes, his wishes, as well as 
beyond the power of his artists. Dr. Tris- 
tram indulges in a strange remark—‘‘ We 
found no other ruin in the whole country 
which bore the slightest resemblance to 
Mashita, either in situation, design, or exe- 
cution”; which is presently belied by his 
own account of a neighboring ruin, Kustul 
—evidently being another Masbita. 

The notion of a palace of a Persian mon- 
arch on the borders of the desert between 
Arabia and Moab is not too chimerical 
for so unconscientious and inconsistent ao 
writer as Dr. Tristram, all of whose books 
are written without regard to accuracy. 
But we sincerely regret to find Mr. Fergus- 
son thus committed to a hasty opinion. 
His: restoration of the palace, facing the 
title-page of Dr. Tristram’s book, is as beau- 
tiful and unsubstantial a castle as any tliat 
were ever dreamt of as existing in Spain. 
The bold announcement he made‘ some 
years ago of Constantine's basilica in the 
present Mosque of Omar was strongly con. 
troverted in England and America; yet we 
suspect that: public opinion. generally drew 
to his:side, and that’ most of our scholars 
gladly ‘turned’ from the darkness where 
Robinson leit them, in destroying the claims 
of the present Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, to the light of his startling theory. 
Yet in bis restoration of Solomon’s Temple 
we feel all along that he is drawing too 
much from the East; and now we.are sure 
he has yielded toa favorite inclination, and 
given us a baseless vision, whose influence 
on our confidence in the former will be 
perilous. 

_-The.‘* perusal of the narrative” thus en- 
tirely. confirms the soundness of the advice 
from:the Palestine Exploration Fund. Dr. 
Tristram’s expedition was a failure, and bis 


| book will do little to enlarge our acquire- 


ments in biblical information, 










A SIMPLETON.* be! 
In this novel, his latest supply to a. liter- 
ary market whose demand seems every.year 
to grow more inexhaustible, Mr, Reade. has 
abstained from his usual,custom, of .making 
some one popular evil the subjcet of his en- 
tire book. He has endeavored to portray 
several minor wrongs and abuses—the resi 
due, it would seem, of his, earlier thunders, 
For example, we are made to. understand 
among the earlier chapters that tight, stays 
are one of the most. prominent causes.of ill 
health among modern English girls,. and 
that ‘‘a woman with her stays bisecting 
her, almost, and. lacerating . her skin, can 
yet, for one moment, make herself seem 
slack, to deccive a juvenile physician. The 
snake is thd miracle of expansion; the wo- 
man is the prodigy of contraction.” Fur- 
ther on we are enlightened regard- 
ing the trickeries of house agents; 
then we are made familiar with “the 
frauds ‘and outrages practiced through- 
out London rooms of public auction sale; 
after this comes a little showing up of ju- 
dicial injustice—an enraged London house. 
maid, who has been deservedly discharged, 
having it in her power, if we must believe 
Mr. Reade, to make things excessively hot 
for her employer ; and, lastly, we are favored, 
with a glimpse of how aristocratic young 
English girls poison themselves with ‘tea 
three times a day, dinner twice, and an un- 
wholesome excess of sweets. Other abuses 
are unveiled in a more paragraphic way 
during the course of the story. For ex. 
ample, the author gets his accommodating 
hero to analyze for us the ordinary violet 
powder used by ladies, and assures us, 
through the mouth of this same benevolent 
person, that it is largely composed of lead ; 
that it clogs and closes the pores of the skin 
and is ruinous both to health and beauty, 
since ‘‘ invisible perspiration is a process of 
Nature necessary to health and to life.’’ 

In other respects this latest novel of Mr, 
Reade’s bears a marked similarity to bis 
previous work, though it shows a tendency 
toward falling off in those resources. of 
dramatic situation with which he has hither- 
to seemed so abundantly supplied. And the 
truth is that a good deal of old material has 
been made to do duty in A Simpleton, both 
as regards the people who move through the 
story and the siory through which they 
move. Rosa is the heroine of ‘‘ A Terrible 
Temptation,” newly named, and having a 
little more of what the slang lovers would 
call “gush.” Falcon is Mr. Reade’s cus- 
tomary unimpressive villain, drawn some- 
times with coarse enough lines to remind 
us of those reprobates. who used to run their 
dreadful carcers between yellow covérs. 
And as for the hero, Christopher Staines, 
he is almost painfully perfect, enacting all 
the cardinal virtues with great facility. To 
them he adds nearly every mental accom- 
plishment. The creation of such a Crich- 
ton is far from being difficult. 

In the character of a certain Lady Cicely 
Treherne Mr. Reade has shown considera 
ble skill. But it isa sketch, after all, and 
we doubt whether the word “character” 
be deservedly applicable to it. He shows 
usa fashionable young lady of high rank», 
who says“ Wosa” for ‘ Rosa” and com- 
wits other indiscretions with berz’s, yet 
who conceals. under these airs and.graces a 
nature that is sympathetic, large, generous. 
Combinations .of this discordant and mis- 
leading sort have been made’ belore by Mr. 
Reade and other novelists; but it is doubt- 
ful whether just such a personality as that 
outlined in Lady Cicely has yet come with- 
in the  novel-reader’s experience. The 
bluntness, often. amounting to coarseness, 
which has always seemed good.in, the. sight 
of Mr. Reade can be found undiminished in 
the pages of A Simpleion. For example, in 
speaking of Lady Cicely’s mispronuncia- 
tion, he favors us with the statenient* that, 
“ ag for the letter r, she could say it 4f-she 
madé a hearty effort, but was genérally tov’ 
lazy to throw her leg over it.” Agiin, he 
says, speaking of his beroine’s method of 
walking, ‘‘ her elastic foot slapped the pave- 
ment as she spanked along.” Many other 
examples might be given, of the author's 
marked contempt. for elegance in» writing 
and bis evident belief that effect is not to -be: 
obtained without it. Never was'a greater 


+ * A SIMPLETON. | a Story of the Day. By OMARLAS, 
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mistake. And’ the réfl'tiathis that Mr. 
Reade has made it more difficult for him- 
self, in the matter of showing his’ 6Wn 
native literary ‘force, by reason of’ this 
Bathe persistent fouzhnicss aud’ brusquerie, 
that must of necessity jar upon‘a sensitive 
eat. His’ vigor of style wedded ‘to a ‘just 
refinement of phrase might have produced 
superb results. But heias long ago chosen 
otherwise, and such regrets as these come 
indeed at a late hour. Yet the Charles 
Reade of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth” 
showed far less of this utcouthness thai 
has cropped out in the more recent days 
of ‘* Griffith Gaunt,” “ Put Yourself in His 
Place,” and “A Terrible Temptation.” 

A Simpleion is freer from coarse speaking 
than these last-named noyels, On the 
whole, however, it is not.a work. that will 
add to the reputation of its author. Just as 
the final chapters among the diamond 
diggings recall the nugget finding in 
**Never Too Late to Mend,’ so does nearly 
every other portion of the book, either 
vaguely or positively, recall some familiar 
predecessor. And yet there seems. no lack 
of the old narrative power. Those ,rare 
flashes of insight into human nature which 
have charmed us in the past are still clearly 
apparent to-day ; nothing, in short, is lack- 
ing except the ability to efface our convic- 
tion that Mr. Reade is repeating himself 
with an unblushing boldness, 

In his next novel let the author devise for 
us whatever blood-curdling and_hair-lifting 
situations he chooses; but pray. let him 
make the people whose ill fortune, itis to 
endure these dangers a corps of dramatis 
persone with which we are slightly less fa- 
thiliar than that which moves among the 
pages of A Simpleton. 
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MINOR NOTICES. 





We have three new volumes of sermons 
by three representative preachers. The first is 
& collection of Sermons Preached in Country 
Parishes, by the late Rev. Frederick Denison 
Maurice. (MacMillan.) The complaint some- 
times made against Mr. Maurice that he was a 
dreamy and unintelligible mystie will hardly 
lie against these discourses. Mrs. Maurice tells 
us in the preface that the title given to them 
“exactly expresses what they were. Mr, 
Maarice freauently took duty in some-quiet vil- 
lage during the summer vacation. He found more 
rest in ministering to the poor and speaking to 
them than in visits to English watering-places 
or in foreign travel. The poor heard him 
gladly. They understood his teachings and 
crowded to hear him.” On reading the ser- 
mons, we can easily believe this statement. An 
audience of English peasants could readily 
understand them, and could hardly help being 
impressed by them, so, simply and so vividly is 
the Word spoken. The great truths of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ‘are illustrated with mar- 
velous skill and the hiddén laws of life are un, 
folded to the dullest ¢omprehension. These dis. 
courses give us anew conception of the great- 
ness of Maurice in the power which they show 
him to have possessed of putting himself into 
perfect sympathy with the illiterate poor. The 
second of these volumes.is entitled Sermons 
Preached in Manchester, by Alexander Maclaren 
(Macmillan). The great Baptist preacher of 
Manchester is in many respects an abler man 
than his mors famous contemporary of London. 
Spurgeon has more unction and more humor; 
but Maclaren has more imagination ‘and ‘a 
deeper insight into life. We fancy that we cat 
detect the. influence’'of ‘Maurice upon the 
thought and style of Maclarén. - In his power 
of subdued yet vigorous statement, and in his 
reliance upon vision rather than deduction he 
recalls the great Broad Churchman. We find 
in his discourses many touches of poetry and a 
broad and deep current of Christian truth and 
lové. The third of the volumes is of a very 
different character. It contains Lectures and 
Sermons, by the Rev. W: Morley Punshon, 
LL.D; (Estes & Lauriat:) Between- the 
quiet simplicity of Maurice and Maclaren and 
the sonorous amplitude of _Punshon the 
contrast is very great. Yet there is some- 
thing: not unpleasing in the labored elegance 
of Pansbon’s rhetoric. One gets tired after a 
while of the nicely-balanced sentences that 
swing in stately length along from hour to 
hour; ut they are kindled now‘and then ‘by a 
littlé “genuine warmth of expression ‘and’ oné 
can ‘quite endure their grandeur. Mr. Pun- 
shon’s vice of too much rhetoric is Rot 80 prev- 
' alent now as it used to be, and it is only justto 
him +0 say that he is one of the best specimens 


of the school.of orators to which; be belongs., |! 


The book contains, among others, lectures 
upon Macaulay, Bunyan, antl Wesley, and: four 
good sermons. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





. is Not qnite'so ntuich has been done bitherts 
iw the linecof the comparatird grammar of thé 
American Indian as of the Asiatic Indian 
languages, Taking the Algonkin family,.we 
can recall nothing but isolated treatises on the 
several dialects, unless it be Howe’s grammar 
of the Cree language, with which’ was com- 
bined ‘an ‘analysis of ‘the’ closely related Chip- 
peway dialect. ‘We have, of coufse, Gallatin’s 
comparative ‘vocabularies of all the Ameri- 
can languagés, published in the “ Transac: 
tions’? of the. American Antiquarian. Soci- 
ety; but such a, vocabulary, ignores .graur 
mar and is, of little use, for, compara; 
tive study. Cuog (we give the name of this 
Sulpician writer, though the rules of the order 
forbid his putting his name to his treatise) has 
lately published some outlines of Troquois and 
Algonkin grammar; but these are two separate 
families between which no identity’ of roots 
can be traced. By far the most important work 
of this sort is Votes on Forty Algonkin Versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, from the ‘‘ Transactions’? of 
the American Philological Association, These 
versions have been made at different times and 
with different depreés of accuracy by Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries. They 
are quite too full of errors—partly from 
the. difficulty of mastering the Indian lan- 
guages and partly from the stupidity or 
worse of Indian interpreters. . ‘“‘ Neither 
have I yet fully beat it out,” Jchn’ Eliot con- 
fessed, after twenty-five years’ study of the mys- 
tery of’the Indian verb. A pioneer in Canadian 
missions laments that “‘the savages often make 
| sport of us, instead of teaching us, and some- 
times give us indecent phrases, which we inno- 


| cently go on preaching as the beautiful words 
| of the Gospel’; and he hints that # rival 


Catholie’ order instizated the ‘satrileze, But 
the malice of intérpreters occasions fewer er- 
rors than their incapacity or the poverty of 
their language, In one case we are told that 
the word “soul”: was. curiously translated to 
the Indians, to whom it was designated as ‘“‘a 
gut that never rotted.” That was, doubtless, 
the transldtion given by the interpretér when 
asked for the Indian for ‘‘ the soul,” or *‘ that 
within us which never dies.’ We trust that 
Mr. Trumbull will doa great deal more work 
in just this line. These languages, like folly, 
must be shot as they fly; and Mr. Trumbull, 
the last survivor among those whom Eliot’s 
Bible allowed to pursue their devotions in the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians, is the 
man to do it. 

.-One of the best if not the very best of the 
numerous lives of Christ lately written is that 
of Lyman Abbott. The mastery of the Gospel 
story which was gained in writing this book wilj 
greatly help'to qualify the author for the work 
which he has undertaken of preparing a Com: 
mentaryon.the New Testamant, The Commentary 
is to be issued from the press of A. 8. Barnes. & 
Co., in about twenty-five numbers, of seventy- 
five pages each, the whole making four volumes 
of about the size of “‘ Robinson’s Songs of the 
Sanctuary.”’ The first number gives promise of 
a commentary of unusual freshness and useful- 
ness. Itis designed for Christian workers in 
the Sunday-school and elsewhere, and is there- 
fore not encumbered with Greek quotations or 
grammatical disquisitions ; nevertheless, the re- 
sults of a careful criticism are given and thepas- 
tor as well as the Sunday-school teacher will find 
it helpful. . Recent discoveries in biblical archex. 
ology are incorporated in the notes, and the fre- 
quent brief quotations,drawn from a wide read. 
ing, are choice and felicitous. Mr. Abbott’s 
expository remarks are full and generally judi. 
cious. His quick common sense seizes hold of 
the portions of the text which need elucidation, 
and the treatment which he gives them is for the 
most part admirable. In discussing difficult and 
controverted passages, such as the Baptism or 
the Temptation of . Christ; he takes great 
pains to be fair, and it will be hard for sectaries 
of any sort to find fault. with him. A part of 
/ the topics are introduced with ‘ homiletical 
hints,’’ some of which are’ strikingly pertinent 
to the text, even though they may not all’be 

fairly drawn out of it by any exegetical law: 
| Take, for instance, these sentences from the 
preface to the Visit of the Magi: ‘ The light of 
Nature is but starlight. It leads honest in: 
quirers to Christ by first leading them to the 
Scripture. He who follows what light. he has 
will be given more light.’’. It will be seen by 
these quotations that Mr. Abbott possesses 
imagination, and that he means to make use 
of it. Imagination, rightly directed, is an ex- 
cellent thing ina couimentator, and precious 
because ‘of its rarity. 


..The Rey. Alfred Cookman was one of the 
very few men we have. known in behalf of 
whom the claim of “entire ‘sanctification’? 
seems but a slight exaggeration. Certainly he 
was one of the purest and most devoted men 


| in the ministry—one of those’ Methodists who | 


add to the fervor of the olden time the culture 
of the new,’ We; shall never forget the im 
pression made. by. {the only sermon :'we -ever 
heard him preach—an impression. which . an, 





‘| intimate knowledge of the man could hardly 
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bDieness ‘of his spirit. His Life} which has beer 
written by the Rév, H. .B: Ridgaway, D:D.9 will 
revive many, fragrant, memories! jn the «minds 
of those who knew, him, and) will. make, him 
known, we trust, to many who did not know 
him. The work of the biographer has been 
admirably done. Dr. Ridgaway has made free 
use of the correspondencé of Mr. ‘Cookman, 
and many of /his letters, especially those to his 
children, are exceoditizly beautiful. (Huirpers.) 


. Days of Power in the Forest. Temple is ‘‘a 
review of the wonderful workof God at four- 
teen national camp- meetings, from 1867 to 
1872.” It was written by the Rev. George 
Haynes, “secretary of the National Assoéia- 
tidn’for the Promotion of Holiness,” and’ pre- 
sents ‘stich a view of the objects and resiilts of 
the series of meetings described as would’ be 
likely to. be entertained by a person in: this 
position. . The book is written in a jerky-and 
spasmodic, style and it exhibits a constant in- 
clination to shout. The individuals whose do- 
ings it records are in many cases worthy peo- 
ple; but their division of Christians into two 
classes, the fine and the superfine, we do not 
beliéve in. ‘(John Bent & Co.) 


_«+».Fhe fourth volume of. damteson, Fausset, 
and Brown’s Commentary, which begins: with the 
Book of Jeremiah and completes the Old Testa- 
ment, is issued by Lippincott. Of this vol- 
ume Mr. Fausset is the author, and it is evident 
that he has given to the work diligent study 


notes are brief, but intelligible, and. they gen- 
erally meet the questions of the ordinary 
reader, without undertaking the elaborate 
gratomatical and historical conélusion of ‘some 
of the larger commentaries, The homily with 
which ‘each chapter ends is not exactly,to our 
taste; but they will suit the multitudes who 
like to have the truth rubbed in. 


...+It is but a short time since we discussed 
and exposed the false principle which underlies 
The Life of Trust,as expanded autobiograph-, 
ically by George Muller, and, with some toning 
down or omissions of portion: ‘hereof, repub- 
lished in this country. We have received a new 
edition, to which Professor Heman Lincoln has 
added several chapters, giving a sketch of the 
progress of Mr. Muller’s great work from 1866 
to the present time. Like the editor; we can see’ 
the fruit: of prayer in the sucéess of the Bristol 
Orphan Houses ; but'we would not put quite 
so much strain as he does on its simple infiu- 
ence. 


....The Rev. 8: B. Halliday, now. the asso- 
ciate pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
has been long engaged in missionary work in 
this city. His experience began in the ‘genera- 
tion now nearly passed away, and he partici- 
pated in those great revivals which took place 
in former days under the preaching of Finney, 
Nettleton, and others. He has written a little 
volume, entitled Winning Souls, in which he 
records his recollections of those days. Many 
of the facts narrated are of much interest ard 
the book gives evidence of the sincerity and 
thoughtfulness of its writer. (J. B. Ford & Co.) 


....T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, are carrying 
on their superior edition of St. Augustine’s 
Works. Scribner sends us volumes seven and 
eight, including his Treatise on the Trinity, his 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the Harmony of the Evangelists. These vol- 
umes show us the two sides of Augustine’s 
character, which made him such a power in the 
Church—his combination of logical subtlety and 
force with a deep and practical religious spirit, 
They are worth the study of others ‘beside the 
ecclesiastical historians, and we are glad to seé 
them put into so attractive an English form. 


..A new edition of the history of The An- 
cent Hebrews, written by the late Professor 
Abraham Mills, has just béen publishéd:~ The 
eareerof the nation, from the calling 6f Abra, 
har till the dispersion of the Jews, is'¢arefull¥ 
described. The writer has availed-himself of the 
labors of others to.a considerable extent ; but 
the chief merit of his work is in its, fidelity to 
the Old Testament narrative. The book is writ, 
ten in a sober and unaffected style and gives a 
connected and correct view of Jewish history, 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


...-In @ little volume on Review Exercises in 
Sunday-schools the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull shows 
the importance of a thorough system of review- 
ing in Sunday-school instruction and tells how 
to do it. The theory is discussed with thor- 
oughness and the practice is illustrated by 
copious examples. It is a little book.. There 
is no waste in it, and it is brimfal of the ex- 


cellent common’ sense which its author always | A 
| brings to the discussion of Sunday-school top- 


ies. (8.-8. Union.) 


.... Public’ documents are not all of'so much 
value and interest as Professor Hayden’s Sixth 


Annual Report of the U. 8. Geological Survey of 


| the Tervitories.. It\includes a.carefal descrip: | 
_ tion, of , the ; wonderful, Upper, Yellowstone 
' region, with special reports on geology, bot- 


‘ aes and* 
and the fruits of excellent scholarship, The | 





— 
any, Zpology; ete: (We are sorry, toi;see, im the 
palzontological department just a little of 
the unfortunate difference; involving a charge 


of dishonesty; between - Panheusors: Cope and 
Marsh. 


». The Prophet of the Highest, by Dr. Naim 
Gale, is a well-written and neatly-printed life 
of John the Baptist. Sound learning and sober 
judgment qualify Dr. Gale for a work like this, 
and he has done it, with skill and fidelity, (Bos- 
ton Tract Society. a 


Anew edition of Dr. Jacobus’s Notes on 
Matthew and Mark has been issued by the en 
ers and will be found serviceable by Sunday- 
school teachers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW MUSIC! 


' JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. y,, 
and mailed postpaid on ‘receipt ‘of marked price) 
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Sedgwick’s Pérfect and Comat 
Methods. 


For German Accordeon. -75c. Completa Method.$1 § 
For French Accordeon...75c. ‘Complete Method. 1 
noertins. 150 Complete Method. 1 

ina...75¢. Complete — 1 


NOW READY, THE SEC SECOND EDITION oF 


THE CLUSTER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS, etc. 
Price $1.50 each; $13.50 per dozen. 

“‘Peters’s Musical Monthly” for Septem. 

ber, price 30 cents, contains Ten Pieces of Vocal and 


Instrumental Music, worth $4 in sheet form. Send for 
sample.copy. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catalogue of Standard and 
pular Books sent free to any address on appiication, 


MR. LINCOLN 
MR. SEWARD. 


An Answer to the Memorial Address 
of Charles Francis Adams on 
the late William H. Seward. 


“BY. 


HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
IN OCTOBER No. OF 


THE GALAXY. 


Mr. ADAMS, in his Memorial Address, placed M& 
SEWARD above MR. LINCOLN, both as a statesman and 
a patriot. To this Mr. WELLES takes exception, and 
presents the other side of the picture. The article 
is of great interest. 

THE GALAXY for October also contains articles 
by RICHARD GRANT WHITE, Cou. DE Forest, AL- 
BERT RHODES, PAUL H. HAYNE, LADY BLANCHE 
MURPHY, and other noted writers. 

For sale by Newsdealers or sent by mail on receipt 


of 35 cents. 
SHELDON & C0., 
677 BROADWAY, New York. 


RYLE ON JOHN, 


Vol. III. 12mo. $1.50. 
(This volume completes the Gospels.} 

















Now READY, 


RYLE ON THE GOSPELS. 


7 vols. -12mo, in a bOx..,..4i5 5.810 50. 





“Sixteen years ago Mr. Ryle began to publish ‘ for 
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MORE THAN N TEN THOUSAND. 


DE. sounds rile ties dade 


ARTHUR. BONNICASTLE, 


were sold onthe day of its publication. | 
| with twelve full-page Mustrations. 
By MARY“A. HALLOCK. 
“Avol., Iino. Lesiiedl 
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artistlox that he hisever-put 
The book isthe 6ifspring Of his powers at their best 


estate.” 
<i ’ _ aE AFT ay art 
From the Philadelphia Dpily Triquirer. - 

“tis, in fact,one of those books with which ene 
cannot be satisfied in giving it the eager’ but su 
pone reading which is generally bestowed upon the 
average novel. - - 
gems of thought with which it is richly strung, and 
which arrest attention no less by their sterling qual- 
ity than by their Drilliancy,in tts admirable studies 
of character and philosophical treatment of problems 
whose perplexity all have experiéneed, matter whose 
suggestiveness will furnish food for thought, the 
influence of which will be felt when the hero and his 


life history shall have passed out of themin@ of the 


reader. At the sime time the story ‘fteelf,"ad a story, 
will secure the interest of alielasses. Truly.romantic 
in conception, grateful and“tender in Sentiment, it 
appeals to the imaginatign-no lessthan to the dntél- 
lect, and exercises a fascination whose -influence;#o0 
far from being deleterious to either the mental or the 
mora] constitution, cannot fail to impress one with 
higher views of life and nobler incentives to duty, ” 


DR. HOLLAND'S WORKS. 
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The first six volumes are issued.in cabinet size ; 


(i6mo), “* * Brightwood Edition,” at-same priges as 
above. 

+, These books will be sent postpaid to amy-dddrese mn 
weceipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 60., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 


By Mrs. CORNELIUS. 
12mo. $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 


Invaluable to Every Housekeeper. 


The most popular and most reliable Cook Book 
and guide for the duties of the household published. 

The acknowledged standard everywhere. 

It has attained a popularity not exceeded by any 
similar work. i 

Its ipts are all practical, having been tested by 
experienced housekeepers, and the Is and 
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suggestions upon topics of interest to housekeepers 
areof greatvalue. . 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
(ate THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN), 
BOSTON. 


JUST ISSUED, VOL. .I OF THE 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


This edition of the valpeiee and interesting works 
of the great historia: »H. 
revised, with additional notes 1 from the author’s man- 
useript,. by J. Foster Kin 
from entirely new plates. Tr fifteen 
crown octavo vo em Pane month' yy — steel- 
Plate portraits and ms 

The first volume, FERD. re AM, ELIA, Vl 
lisnow ready. Extra cloth, €2.25. Anta wan! 


*,* For Sale by Booksellers ge generally, of will be sent 
by1 mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishéts, 
715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 


THE STANDARD. Price $1.50, is a very 
superior Collection of Church Music, for Choirs 
ventions, and. Singing Classes. - by L. 0.’ 
EMERSON and H. R, ‘PALMER, men ofthe highest 
reputation as conductors and composers. Sells large- 
ly. Already a great success. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 


“THE RIVER OF LIFE,’ $80 per huandted, 


is a Sabbath-school Song Book of extraordinary merit. . 


40 composers contribute Hymns and Music alike 
new, original, and beautiful. Specimen copies mailed 
for 30 cents. 


CHEERFUL VOICES, Price 50 cents, 
by L. 0. EMERSON, a School Song Book, is 
the one to Bfecapee in Common Schools the present 
seaso’ B. ; } j 
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” EVERY CHOIR NEEDS 
“Temple Anthems, 


fine collection of New Anthems and.Opening Pieces 
“ os reget Et merit, by ine 
Rev. Rop’r LOwRy and ¥ W. HowArp DoAnr. ’ 


‘Temple Anthems . 
‘pitiedereserce dome Spete Ey Hymnand 
“TEMPLE Al ANTHEMS : 
‘contains isf Hazes 6f bolid Music and is sola af the 
Low Price of $12 per Dozen. 
“a One copy sent by ‘Mail for examination on re- 


ceipt of One Dollar. 
“SEND |FOR A/COPY!! 


BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Suceessors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK «and CHICAGO. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL oF LAW. 
NESBA’ , Oct. Ist. 













MISS. E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL 
for'six Young Ladies, at Woodstock, Cotin., will comh- 
mence its sixth year Oct. 8th. Circulars fiirnished. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. * 
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THE (Vienna 1873. 
‘FIRST MEDAL 


AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


has, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL JURY, the 
INTERNATIONAL JURY, and two SUBJURIES of 
most eminent artists and experts trom countries ex- 
hibiting, been awarded to the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
~" GABINET ORGANS, 


in cometition with the best makers from rit coun- 
tries. This is not only the highest award to any in- 
strument, but is the — 
American manufacture: It is in ince with | 
the uniform res Tesult at previous exhibitio 
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27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dudonbtedly the best Square Piano mats 


fend for Circular with Illustration 


Prices ranging from 350 to 70 itliars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


‘A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase wonld find it to 
their adv: sutage before deciding to examine, at 
our Fl Warerooms, or at the dealers 
mronitat the country, the Piano-fortes 
manutactured — us with our patent: Hydro- Car- 
bonated Sounding Board, which for durability and 
superiority of. ye renders them unsurpassed. 
Every instrument fully warrapted. .. 

Illustrated circulars and prices sent on ap- 
plication. 


= | Warerooms, 18 East 14th Street, 


STECK 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND. UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


arethe Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
by 


Tone, Finish, and Durability. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, ono, 


CHAMBERS’ ~ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprigtts, 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER,” 


erchants, dealers, and all wishing to bay Pianos are 
plisted to write for information, Circulars, and Price. 
Guaranty unlimited and satisfaction guarauteed 
Gon “Special Sarge Orver.'"’ Address 
T, H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
Nos 101° Fourth Avenuo, 
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Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the bes: in the world. 


1, They are all of Tron ana — 1 regmiaad the cushions, and 
are practically indestructi 

2. The Springs are of the Mee Temper ed Cast Steel, of 
gps — tad hour-glass form, which has proved to be the 


nomen. 
The els ti are elastic all over alike. 
4. They pe a ton _— cleaner, and more easily handled than 


5. They are vermin proof. 

6. Constant use for six years has not shown any wear or 
poner 

‘ail, it can be taken out and another 

h no tools but the fingers and without 
the rest of the bed. 
fectly noiseless. 

asantly elastic bed ever known, 


ype as s00n as 
changed. 


tay~ Wherever introduced, these B ds have given a 
satisfaction no other bed hasever done. Special terms 
given ines large orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
tions. Every Bed warranted satisfactory in use or 
money refunded, Send for Circulars and Pricelist. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
‘Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 
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ELATION OF THE CHURCHES TO 
Tee AVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


(BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON; ‘ 
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ais mournful survey and brief resumé 


of the facts sfforded by the history of the 


American churches in their connection 
with slavery and anti-slavery very natural- 
ly, not to say necessarily, prompt the in- 
quiry, How was this widespread and gen- 
eral defection produced? How were the 
members of the Christian’ Church persuad- 
ed thus practically to ignore the principles 
of both their political and religious creeds, 
the proclaimed truths of both the Declara. 
tion and the Decalogue? By what sorcery 
were they thus transformed, and how was 
such havoc made of their once firmly- 
settled and solemnly-proclaimed convic- 
tions? Contributing largely to this result 
was the course of the clergy. Their avow- 
al and endorsement of these new doctrines 
led the way for their general adoption. 
Had they remained faithful, it can hardly 
be doubted that the churches would havé 
heeded their instructions, and, like the 
Friends, would have purged themselves en- 
tirely of the foul system. Nor is it hardly 
more doubtful that the nation, confronted 
with such testimony and example, would 
not have dared to persist in its practice. 
They would, it is to be presumed, have 
gradually rid themselves of its presence, 
and thus realized the dreams of the fathers 
that slavery was to be but temporary and 
soon to pass away. Had these exponents 
of the Gospel and leaders of public opinion 
remained loyal to truth and justice, rightly 
interpreted the text-book of their faith, and 
employed their powers and influence in '‘op- 
position to and not in defense of slavery, 
the nation and the ‘world would have 
been spared the sad result. “Nor is it 
difficult to see why that result became 
what it was. The members at large of 
these churches, busily engaged in their 
various pursuits and pleasures, with little 
time or taste for the study of religious or 
ethical subjects, and alwavs exposed to the 
strong temptation of interest and the press- 
ure of popular opinion, looked to their pas- 
tors and the class they represented for coun- 
selund guidance. Their own instincts and 
plain common sense saw the matter, no 
doubt, as the fathers saw it, and would have 
thought of nothing other or worse than that 
slavery was a sin, which, like any other sin 
Condemned by God's Word, must be es+ 
chewed by every one’ who took the Bible as 
his rule of faith and practice. But when the 
leaders faltered there was’ ‘iaturally hesita- 
tion among the followers; when the stand- 
ard bearers wavered it was to be expected 
that there would be uncertainty and demor- 
alization in the ranks. On this-point Dr. 
R. L, Stanton, a professor in the theological 
seminary of the Presbyterian Chrrch, Dan- 
ville. Kentucky, expresses a like opinion: 
Referring to the change in the country on 
the subject of slavery, he inquires: ‘‘ What 
portion of the comm nity took the lead, and 
is, therefore, primarily responsible for this 
ethical revoiution? Under whose teach- 
lugs, at first, was the general Southern 
mind led to — its former sentiments 
and adopt the ‘corner-s‘one’ faith con- 
cerning slavery ? Our own opinion is that 
the church, through ifs clergymen in’ the 
pulpit and through the press, led the way; 
and taat for the most part the politicians of 
the South were content to follow them.” 
Whether or not this opinion be correct— 
and it is certain that an individual of Dr. 
Stanton’s character and position had‘ ample 
means for forming a correct judgment con- 
cerning the matter—there are abundant 
seasons for the belief ‘that the le cading 
clergy, North and South, did exert a most 
pernicious influence upon the common mind 
of the church and country in regard t6 
Slavery and the duties of Ainerican’ citizens 
concerning it. When éuch trusted Iéaders 
on SAE, expounders of God's Word 
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a8 the Thornwells, the Smyties, and Palmers 
of the South, and the 'Hopkinses, the T.urds, 
the Adamses, and the Stuarts of the North 
endorsed it ‘as one ‘of God's ordained” 
agencies for the mutual benefit of superior 
and inferior races, being not only not an 
“évil,” but a good, recognized in'the Scripture 
and provided for in the providential arrange- 
ment of society, there surely ¢an be little 
won:ler that the common people, ifthey did 
not hear them gladly, were greatly infiu- 
enced by such teachings from such teachers.’ 

From the mass of utterances we select 
these examples: Dr. Thornwell, of South 
Carolina, said that “‘ the relation betwixt the 
slave and his master was not iticonsistent 
with the Word of*God.” This, he said, 
“we have long since settled. ‘We cherish 
the institution not from avarice, but from 
principle.” ‘ Must we give up what we con- 
scientiously believe’ to be the truth? The 
thing is absurd.”- Again, in an address to 
the ‘‘ Presbyterian General Assembly of the 
Confederate States,” he says: ‘God ‘sanc- 
tions [siavery] in both tables of the Deca- 
logue, and Moses treats it as an institu- 
tion to be regulated, not abolished; legiti- 


‘mated, and not condemned.” Dr. Ross; of 


Alabama, published a work entitled “ Slavery 
Ordained of God,” classing the system in “the 
same category as those of husband and wife, 
parent and child.” Dr. Smyth, of Charles- 
ton, said: ‘* The war now carried on by the 
North is a war against slavery; and is, there- 
fore, treasonable rebellion against the Con- 
stitution of the United States and against 
the wofd, providence, and government of 
God.” A professor of the University of 
Virginia said’: “ The institution of slavery, 
as it exists among us nt the South, is founded 
in political justice, is in accordance with the 
will’of God and the designs of bis prov- 
idence; and is conducive to the highest, 
purest, and best interests’ of maukind.” 
There can ‘be little woncer that the people 
who listened ‘to such teachings from-such 
men, and whose’ interests ‘and preferment 
were thought to’ be''so closely interwoven 
with the perpetuation of the system of serv- 
itade,; ‘should’ have ‘péfmitted ‘their own 
views to become meee modified and 
changed: thereby. 

Less outspoken, perhaps, but hardly more 
équivocal were Northern ‘utterances. Said 
Bishop ‘Hopkins, of Vermont: ‘‘ The slav- 
ery of the negro race, as maintained in the 
Southern States, appears to me fully author- 
ized both in ‘the Old and New Téstaments, 
which, as the written Word of God, afford 
the only infallible standard of moral rights 
and’ obligations.” Dr. Seabury, of New 
York, said he could see ‘‘ no reason why the 
relation of master and servant should not 
have existed in-a state of innocence [in 
Paradise] us well as that of husband and 
wife, parent and child.” Reviewing the 
book in which the ‘above sentiment is con- 
tained, the True Presbylerian said of slav- 
ery: ‘“*There is-no debasement in it. It 
might have existed in Paradise, and may 
continue through the Millennium.” Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams, of Boston, author of the 
“South Side View of Slavery,” said: ** The 
Gospel is ‘to slavery what’ the growing of 
clover is'to sorrel. Religion in the masters 
destroys everything in slavery which makes 
it‘ obnoxious; ‘and not only so, it converts 
the relation-of the slave‘ into an effectual 
means of happiness.” It may, indeed, be 
questioned whether the utterances of any 
Northern clergyman were more unequiv- 
ocally pro-shivery than were those of 
Dr. Adams, who occupied both a prom: 
inent pulpit and leading § positions’ on 
the Ametican Bourd ‘of ‘Foreign Missions 
and on the publishing committee of the 
American Tract’ Society, thus: committing 
himself and verfy seriously’ complicating 
the powerful denomination and benevolent 
societies of which he was an honored and 
trusted’ member. ‘When such a petson 
could deliberately present the ‘rose‘colored 
views of Southern slavery he entertained, it 
is not difficult to account for much of the 
pro-slavéry’ sentiment of “the North « and 
much of ‘the hesitation of ‘Northern Cifris- 
tians to array themselves <a whut “he 
86 éniphatically endorsed. ” 

“CTatetet again to the sdctrehorslen Of. this 
batie™ Bouth-ide View.” The convietion 
forced itself on miy mindat tlie South,” said 
Dr: Adams?“ that the most disastfous event 
tothe colored people wouldbe théir-eman- 
cipation, 46 live’ on (a “oat rite 





whites."—(P. 119)" “Instead ‘of ‘regarding 
the South as Holding their féellow-men fr’ 
criiel Bondage, Yet us consider ‘whether we! 
may not think Of them’ asthe giardiens,’ 
educators, aad saviours of the Afriéan® race! i 
in ‘this country.”—(P. 141.) “‘One’ cannot’ 
be long in the South and not see for him: 
self that the “perfection of human tiappi-" 
ness in a serving class is found among cer-! 
tain'slaves. Instances comé to my mind of: 
servants “in whose’ condition ‘nothing’ is 
wanting ‘to promote’ human happiness in’ 
this world and preparatiod for the neXt.” 
(P. $2.)"° Phe negroes are as faithfully and 
thoroughly instructed in the’ Word of God' 
as any Class of people. "LP. 59) “What: 
ever our repugnance to slavery may be; 
there is‘a law of the land, a Constitution,’ 
to which we tiust stibmit or @niploy suita- 
ble means to change it, While, it remains, 
all our appeals toa higher law are fanat- 
icism.”—(P. 128.) -He spoke deprecating- 
ly of the’ laws that prévented” Bouthern 
masters from bringing their slaves to the 
North, and said that ‘‘ we must put a stop 
to the unlawful seizures of colored. servants: 
passing with their masters through the Free 
States.”—(P. 156.) “Alluding ‘to the case of 
Philemon and Onesimus, he sneeringly re- 
marked: ‘‘ True, the disciples had .not. en- 
joyed the ligbt \which the Declara- 
tion of American Independence shed. ‘on 
the subject of human rights.” « This 
was his mode. of expressing contempt 
for the self-evident truths of the Declara- 
tion. Rufus Choate, his great parishioner, 
achieved a similar though not very enviable 
pre-eminence by calling the same great 
truths “ glittering generalities,” the pas- 
sionate-utterances.of a revolutionary maui- 
festo. Of Northern opposition to slavery he 
said: “We have been the assailants, she 
[the South] the mark; we the prosecutors, 
she the defendant; we. the accusers,:she-the 
self-justifying respondent.”’+(P, 128.) ‘‘ A 
penitent state of mind becomes us,” —(P. 155.) 
It was both natural and consistent for him 
to speak of: ‘‘ the, misplaced -pity. there: is 
in British lamentations; over American 
slavery.”—(P, 180.) - That a leading clergy- 
man could say all this and. still retain bis 
position and prestige among the prominent 
men and the commanding iniluences of 
Northern, churches was both a. sign and 
cause of the widespread defection and de- 
moralization of the churches, 

During this educating proeess,.as:it was 
an important part..ef. the same, Professor 
Fisk, of the .Methodist University in Con- 
necticut, wrote to Professor Moses Stuart, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, with the 
avowed purpose of eliciting his views, for 
publication. In this ‘letter of inquiries he 
expressed his own sentiments, affirming 
that the “geueral rule of Christianity not 
only’ permits, but in‘ supposible cases en! 
jeins a continuance of the master’s! author 
ity.” He also’ assérted’ tinit “the New 
Testament enjoins obedience updn the slave, 
as an obligation due’ to’ presént ‘rightful 
authority.” Professor Stuart, who has been 
styled “the father of biblical criticise iv 
America,” responded in the same vein, ‘én: 
dorsing his corréspondent’s sentiments and 
declaring that ‘‘the precepts of the New 
Testament’ respecting the ‘demeanor * of 
slaves and of their ‘mustets, beyord ' all 
question, recognize the existence of slavéry,” 
referring at the same {ithe to Patl’s send- 
ing Onesimus to Plilemén ‘as proof ‘and 
illustration of the latter's’ ka, ties —_ 
upon the former. 

Tending in the’ same direction dina cont 
tributing to’ the same result-was the policy 
of the great benevolent and missionary ‘asso- 
ciations. Formed to execute the Saviowr’s 
great commission; its“ on earth peace, good 
will to men,” it was deemed by the: atti. 
slavery leaders but'a légitiaiate part of their 
self-assumed work to lend their influence 
and id to undo the “heavy burdens” ‘of 
American slavery and to’ ‘*let the oppressed 
go free”—at least, to affix the brand of “sin? 
on’ the “accursed system. * This, however, 


. they ‘refused to d6; though” eamestly impor- 


tanéd thereto.’ Sécietiés “formed for othe 
publication of religious works like the 
Tract Societies, ‘Américén’ Sanduy-seliool 
Union, und Methodist Board of Publidations+ 
eatehilly expunged, at Southern ‘didtation, 
from the books published: all. condempatory 
allusions to tHe sinOfcslavery) “Evin the 
‘Americdi Bible Booiety betrayed its sympa 

+ Witt aC yathoy 3! ithadais 


‘Indian’ missions. 





victim, by retaining slaveholders om its let’ 
of’ recognized: offiétaléand looking’ with ex: 
treme’ coldiiess and aversion tpott proffers 
made to ‘tirclate” the Scriptitdd ‘among’ 
slaves. “The Homé Missioniry Sutiety was’ 


‘besieged for years, but never With complete’ 
sti¢cess, by petitions ‘to withhéld: betas 
‘ations from slaveholding churehesy ©. 


The most ‘notable contest, however, was’ 
with the American Board of Couithissionérs 
for Foreign Missions.’' The form of its ¢om= 
plicity was threefold: tidving ‘sliveholders 
'| among its members and receiving contribay’ 
tions from such;' employing a slaveholderas 
a missionary ; and’ ‘permitting niembers Uf 
churches among the Indian missions to hola! 
slaves and its missionaries to’ employ ‘sta ves. 


‘For years memorials were sent to it praying’ 


that it would’ change its policy and reélié¢ve’ 
the holy causefrom the deserved imputation” 
of thu’ sanctioning this great Wrong and of 
extending the hand of Christian Telkiwship: 
to those implicated therein. Without detail’ 
ing the successive steps of this action, it may 
suffice to add that, while it repeatedly af 
firmed that “the Board Can sustain ‘no rela- 
tion to slavery which ‘iniplies approbation of 
the system,” it, hevertheless, tefased to take 
the action prayed ‘for, or such‘ as squarely 
committed itself to the cause of freedom, as 
against that of oppression ;-thoueh ff sabse- 
quently disconnected itself frony the’ Indian 
missions, by assenting to their transfér to’ the 
Board of thie Presbyterian: Church. 

One phase of securing obliviousness of the: 
Board to the guilt of slaveholding was t& 
vealed ‘in its ‘reports concerning’ these 
Besides. admittiig that 
the missionaries did “‘ not aim to exert any 
direct influebce, either by their public ‘or 
private teachings, upon the system ‘of’ slav 
ery,” ‘it said, in its report of 1852: The 
Choctais ‘have a: good government, with * 
written constitution,” securing, among other 
things, ‘‘the rights of conscience, proper 
safeguards’ of ‘property, the equality ‘of 
Christian ‘denominations; and almostevery 
givat principle of ‘civil’ and religious free- 
dom.” And yet that“ good governinent,” 
With its“ almost évery great principle of 
civil and religious freedom,” enibraced aiaw 
providing that“ if‘any citizen of thé United 
States, acting’as ‘® missionary oF preacher,” 


| shall fivor “the principles? of thie’ Atvolition® 


ists, he shall be compelled 6 leave “the 
nation and forever stay ‘out of it” ; adother 
statute providing’ that allowing’ #inves 16 
“ sit at table with themy shall be grothfd té 
convict’ persons of favoring the ‘principles 
and notions of Abolitionism.” By’ anéttier 
law ‘of this **good governnient” it was! pre 
vided ‘‘ if any free négfoes shall rétutn’ inte 
the nation they shall be seized and ‘sold to 
the highest-bidder for life”; and; b> another; 
such free négro, returning ‘nd? remaining, 
shall ‘receive ‘one hurdied ‘idshes on his 
bare back’ atid forfeit all the property he 
may possess.” >What’ could be the moral 
influence’ of such ati endorsement by-such'a 
body uf sueb a government? é 

The utterances, too, of the leading ‘men ta 
the debates of the Boari‘moreélearly reveal 
the animus that prevailed.’ Thus Dr. Tyler, 
president of a theological ‘seniitinry ‘in Con- 
necticut, satd that the apostles admitted 
slaveholders to thé’ Ohurch!’ and>fer this 
Board’ to decide against itavould Be “to im* 
peach the wpostlés.”° Dr “Leonard “Bacon 
contended that the Bourd ought to make a 
distinction betwéén élavery‘and islavdhold- 
ing, a difference-(he deetbed) extremely: ob- 
vious. !! The master does not makesbe man 
a slave,” he said; :** but the Jaws and consti- 
tution: of society:” | Dr.icdward, Beecher, 
then) of Béston, who had: so. distingnished 
himself. in the earlier dnys.of; antielavery « 
ugitation:in' Hlinois, and: who: bore -himself 
so! biively- when Lovejoy wasii murdered, 
when and«where to be an: Abolitionist ex- 
posed him to rougher usage ‘than»=thetoof 
words, felt.constrained 80 far ite yield 4oithp 
pressure ofi the:bour as to. be found; acting 
with, the apologists, rather than. with; the 
opposers.of: slavery:' He said-that.!‘maagters 
and slaves sexistedc im: -primitive;-churches 
andvit wascallewed :by! Ohrist:iand- his apas- 
eso: Slavery lis: an> organic .sin,. made, ley 
Jaw, and, ‘Uherefore, mot deni crite wo olhar 
sinus.” i 2920. hediecsy 
Another. phase of this.adverse,; inBugape 
is presented in the fret that. in thes oppes} 
tion enconnteced :by.A bolitioniats members 
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many, mob; more decorous than the surging., 
crow4, led.or urged. on by“ gentlemen, of , 
property and standing,” which dragged Mr. 
Garrison through the streets of Boston ; less . 
vielent;,in speech than some members .of 
Congress or some lawyers and merchants of, 
cities, it was mot seldom that ministers and 
members of. churehes. exhibited an, opposi- 
tion, and.,,hostility equally acrimonious 
and...determined., Indeed, some, of the 
heaviest: blows and hardest to be borne fell 
from consecrated bands and were aimed by 
the “brethren”? who professed the same or a 
*+like precious faith.” Unhappily, the evi- 
denee is far.too, abundant for a parallel, ex- 
hibiting the opposition, of those days from 
men who did and men who did not belong 
to..churches, in which it was hard to see 
that:;a, Christian profession did much to 
either modify.o1 mollify the hard censures 
of, the, tongue and pen.or the acts that em- 
phasized:and embodied the unconcealed bit- 
terness and rancor of the feelings. A few 
examples, adducedas samples merely, must 
suffice. 

At one of the meetings-pf, the American 
Golonization Society Henry, A. Wise, of 
Virginia; declared that “the.best way to 
treat, Abolitionists is with Dupont’s best 
and cold, steel.” At the same meeting 
Dr. Spring, of New. York, expressed his 
“sympathies with the sentiments of. the 
South; .as. evinced. by. the speech of Mr. 
Wise.” Lewis Tappan experienced the op- 
position {from outside of the church by the 
sacking.of his house by a New York mob, 
from.the inside, when, proposing to make a 
donation to. the American Bible Society for, 
the circulation of the Scriptures among the 
slaves, he was treated with the utmost rude: 
ness and discourtesy by the directors, though 
he himsclf was one. It was thought a pre- 
sumptuous demand of.the Virginia legis- 
lature when it requested the legislatures 
of, Northern states.‘‘to. adopt. such penal 
enactments. as will effectually suppress all 
associations haying the character of Abo- 
lition -societies”;..and .yet Dr... Leonard 
Woods, Jr,,.a distinguished Congregational 
elergyman, president of a college and, editor 
of a Teview,:said: in .its. pages: ‘‘Abolition- 
ists were, justly liable to the highest. civil 
penalties,.and ecclesiastical .censure.” In 
what: bas the latter the advantage over the 
former?... Governor Everett incurred great 
odium. because, in transmitting the Virginia 
resolutions.to the Massachusetts legislature, 
he ;expressed the opinion that abolition 
measures.might ‘‘ be, prosecuted as a.misde- 
meanor.at.common law.”’. How much worse 
was that opinion than.a vote of the ,Meth- 
edist..General Conference censuring two of 
ite members who had lectured “‘ in fayor of 
modern. Abolitionism” ?.. The, governor of 
Alabama demanded of the governor of New 
York..the. rendition of an anti-slavery pub- 
lisher, because he had published sentiments 
obnoxious to Southern feelings and inter- 
ests, About the same time ministerial asso- 
ciations of New England, as if moved by a 
eommon impulse, condemned -with a sneer 
itinerant agents and lecturers attempting 
to.enlighten the churches,.etc.,” as interfer- 
ing ‘‘ with the rights, duties, and discretion 
of the stated mivistry, and are dangerous to 
the influence of, the pastoral office and fatal 
to the peace and good order of the churches.” 
Which action betrayed the greater fear of 
anti-slavery. utterances and the more. de- 
termined purpose to.prevent, them? 

Oni the 7th of ‘March, :1850, Mr. Webster 
made his famous: speech, openly. surrender- 
ing to the South and: going over bodily to 
the enethy, It excited intense indignation at 
the ‘North, obscuring ‘his resplendent reputa- 
tion and brilliant record and clouding his sét- 
Wingsub, which soon sunk beneath the horizon 
imdark: eclipse. “He coupled, too, with his 
opposition ‘to their doings, bis most: unspar- 
Yag'eetisure of the Abolitionists, Hardly con- 
Giiing | hitaself to courtly phrase or parlia- 
wieiitary “language; he ‘poured the vials of 
‘anmeastired condemnation upon those whose 
wuly offcnse was that they sought to con 
‘nee their ‘countrymen of the guilt; duty, 
@nd danger ‘involved in American slavery. 
‘But to this. general dissent and expression of 
popular sorfow. and indignation there were 
marked exceptions, among whom were men 
(igh ia the churches. ‘The professors . of 
Hateird College ‘and Andover Theological 
Geminaty ‘headed a paper, on which there 
wens the wantes of many leading members 
até nitmisters of New England ‘churches, 
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cunning him; with, ;fulsome ; flattery , for, 
the speech, while scores of ..clergymen, 
\preached, and published . discourses de-., 
fending the Fugitive Slave, Act and counsel- 
ing submission to, its, inhuman _behests,, 
Professor. Stuart, of Andover, prepared,an, 
elaborate defense of Mr. Webster, his; speech, 
and the compromise measures, in a pam-, 
phlet. of. some one hundred and, twenty, 
pages, entitled ‘ Conscience and the Consti- 
tution.” In that defense, writing .of the 
Fugitive, Slaye Act, he, declared,. in small 
capitals,, that ‘\IP MUST BE OBEYED,” and 
that it was “ useless to talk about. conscience, 
in setting it aside.” Alluding; to. Mesars., 
Winthrop and Ashman, who. had, endorsed 
Mr. Webster’s course, he shouted: “‘ Par 
nobile fratrum I say with all my heart.” 
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Young and Old, 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 


BY BELLE M. COOKE. 








“O, Moruer, haste!’ cried my little'son. 
“Pray, do not wait a minute, 
Here is a letter from Grandma come, 
And there’s a picture in it.” 


My Mother's face! Such a calm, sweet look ; 
But ah! so worn and faded. 

The years have penciled ‘their story there, 
And pain each line has shaded, 


Sweet patience smiles in those quiet eyes, 
A soul that’s blest in giving 

‘Has left its record on brow and lip, 
A tale of holy living. 


Is this the face I have longed to see, 
With love that lights no other, 

Whose precious smile I have never seen 
Since I became a mother? 


My Mother’s heart for a score of years - 
Has kept its fond devotion, 

And the mirror of my own reflects 
The depth of-her emotion ; 


The heart whose sympathy with my ‘own 
I knew not how to measure 

Till time and distance and pain hd taught 
The value of the treasure. 


My little children have heard of her 
And all her loving kindness, ’ 
And their pure affection grows and thrives 
On faith that is not blindness ; 


A faith like that in the blessed Christ 
And aif /his loving story; *" , 

Ané@ her to meet and the Lord to know © 
Will be ouf Heaven of Glory. 


JIMMY'S CIRCUS. 








BY OLIVE THORNE, 


Ir was circus day in Playwell; and that 

was.no ordinary occasion, _I can tell you, 
For a week the very air had been full of 
mysteries. Secret consultations had taken 
place with Mother; suspicious, bundles. had 
been smuggled. up, to. the: boys’ room; 
strange and, unearthly sounds had been 
heard issying from the barn-chamber--not 
only of sawing and. hammering, which 
might legitimately be supposed to, be acces- 
sory to. the night's preparations—but groans, 
screams, barks, and , other nnagnountanlg 
noises. .; 
Then, at the request of Ji jmmy, every chick 
and child on the place, except Jimmy and 
Charley, had . been, solemnly , forbidden, by 
Mother, on avy pretense, to. penetrate tothe 
mysterious barn-chamber. Hens might make 
their nests in the hay undisturbed, anda 
whole family of strange cats..might take 
refuge there; but nothing would be taken as 
excuse, and the disobedient would . be. pun, 
ished. by. not being allowed to..go. to the 
circus. 

Jimmy had not .only worked. early. , and 
late in that mysterious room, with Charley 
to watch the entrance .and shout. the. mo; 
ment one of the. family came toward ‘the 
barn; but he-had emptied his tin sayings. 
bank, made stolen visits, to. friendly, house- 
painter, confiscated every bit of rope about 
the yard, lost every pair. of. scissors in the 
house; and grown s0;important with. his 
gteat secrets that an ordinary mortal could 
hardly live with him.,,- |-, 

As to the girls, finding that he disdainfully 
refused their aid, they pretended not to care. 
Phey bad given themselves, over, body.and 
soul, apparently, to their dolls, bringing out 
she whole family!in; the most ostentatious 
way, giving their, neglected wardzybes, @ 
most thorough overhauling, end ontting and 





fitting, and making visits, and playing have, 


a party from morning:to night, . 

But the great, day at last arrived, as} aid, 
to, begin, With; and-as.goon as they had swal:. 
lowed their breakfast the boys rushed out. 10 
the harn to prepare for the. ‘ Grand Entree” 
which. a. circus always makes, you knoy;. 
shouting to the expectant, girls, who, pre-. 
tended not to, hear, that the grand proces. 
sion would go by in ten minutes. 

Sure.enough, in a short time strange, 


‘music. was heard. Eyery doll was. dropped 


and the whole family ran to the windows. 


‘There wasthe procession. First came Jim-, 


my, dressed ina suit of white, with stripes, 
of red (flannel) down the sides.of the panta- 
loons, sewed on with. big white stitches... A 
red sash, also of flannel, was tied, around 


his. waist and held. a. formidable, looking, |, 


wooden. sword... Gay. paper epaulets. on 
his shoulders, and a ;‘‘ trainer cap” of news- 
paper, with. perfectly gorgeous _ paper, 
tassel sticking out,of the point,on top. He 
was marching proudly at the. head,. playing, 


! ' vigorously on a mouth-organ, (if, that’s. the 


name of it). 


Next to him, and kept in the ranks by. a 


string in Jimmy’s hand, came Lion, a good- 
natured sheep-dog, decorated with a harness 
of red flannel over his shaggy black coat. 


| He was doing duty, for twenty or thirty 


pair, of horses in» drawing a grand circus 


| wagon. 


This wagon. was the darling of Jimmy's 
heart .and:the result of nights of contriy- 
ing and days of toil. It was made in imita- 
tion of .4..gorgeous circus, chariot; and the 
two sides were intended to, represent 


| dragons. , To be sure, they» were not exact- 


ly. like, the pictures, of that, monster; but 
then you know. dragons lived. so.long,ago 


(before, the days of naturalists) that one can’t | 


be positively sure of their shape. Jimmy 
had made a careful. copy, as well as. he 
could remember, of the dragons composing 
the. body. of a wagon.,which ‘had passed 
through the town some; time; before. He 
had then drawn it.on two thin. boards, 
roughly sawed them out, and then painful, 
ly-and.Jaboriously cut them down, to shape 
with his Barlow knife. 

I don’t know what sort of knives you boys 

of nowadays have; but in.those times, when 
aiboy became. clamorous, for a knife of his 
own, careful. mothers provided him with 
what they called “a nice Barlow. knife,” and 
felt, no, fears, of..resulting cuts,, The, fact. is, 
the Barlow knife was made in the interest of 
timid parents, and, its great, virtue. was: its 
harmlessness. It wasn’t made to cut, and it 
couldn’t, be-induced . by any persuasion (or 
grindstone) to, do anything. more than 
“ hack, ”» 
», Well, Charley. had patiently turned the 
grindstone for hours together to sharpen 
that knife, and Jimmy.had hopefully worked 
away for days.on.his two dreadful, dragons; 
and. at last in some shape they were finished, 
nailed to the sides of his little .wagon, and 
painted. a fiery red, with. terrific-looking 
white eyes. 

Riding in the wagon and beating.a drum 
(namely; an old. tin pan), was little Harry 
Bean, who was one of the performers and 
on this occasion represented the band. . Last, 
but. not least, came Charley, carrying a.ban- 

ner, bearing some: strange device, and playing 
. well, as. he could ona dressing-comb, 
wrapped in paper. 

The procession. moved ground: the yard 
and garden.several times, stopping now, and 
then to announce to a boy who. leaned over 
the,fence to look at the display that the 
circus would.begin at the barn at two.o’clock 
that-afternoon,, Admittance, two pins, 

At the stated hour quite a party: collected 
in ‘the exhibition room. It was a curious 
room, over the carriage-house, When the 
barn was full of hay this. place was all filled; 
but as,,the hay, lowered it got empty, and 
then it was,swept out, and taken, possession 
of by.the-boys as their play-room, till it was 
filled again. .On one side was a. big door, 
where the hay was put in, which answered 
for. windows; and on the other. was a 
pile: of hay, now down below.the floor of 
the room.; 

The audience was limited pe those who 
could-climbr-for the only, entrance wasby 
means of a Indder made. by strips nailed 
across two of the side-timbers of, the; baract 
and it consisted of half a dozen small. hoyg 
ta of, she family, Matty. and, Addy, 

‘Anns Brown, Matty’ 
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The spectators. were seated on a 

_made by puttiag.a board: aeross wee 
‘and two broken-backed-chairs. Before the 
; back scorner of the: room: was bung a°cur 
{tain, made.of/an old-fashioned patch-work 
quilt; and, owing to the difficulty of draw. 
‘ing it up,the actors.came out from behind it 
to perform. The stage- was divided from 
the audience dont by a clothesline stretched 


, |) across, 


Jimmy stood af the hole in the floor, which 
took the place-of a door, and took the pins, 
When the last one had arrived, he Stepped 

over the rope. and. retired behind the’ cur- 

} tain; and the show began. 

The first thing was a dance, Jimmy 
stationed himself on one side with hig 
mouth-organ, and began to play, Then 

rley jumped out from bebind the curtain, 
dressed i in an old plaid suit, which was very 
tight and had the legs cut off in points yery 
short, and the sleeves cut in the same way, 

“There was a long stretch of white leg be. 

tween those abbreviated pantaloons and his 

shoes and stockings and a very thin, white 
arm above the black little hands. 

This extraordinary costume was greeted 

| with a great laugh by the audience, in which 

‘he joined so heartily that it was not ‘till 

Severely expostulated with by Jimmy, who 

_ threatened to break up the show, and by 

H Matty, who said she would go into the 

house, that he composed himself enough to 

H proceed. Jimmy began the inspiriting music 

H again. Charley threw himself around in a 

| fantastic. way, waving his arms, rolling his 

head about, and throwing his thin legs as 
| high as he could, and altogether looking 

/ more like an escaped maniac than a circus 
performer. He ended with a grand finale of 

| standing on his head, with his long legs 
stuck up like two poles, which was certainly 
| @ new feature in stage dancing. Having 
finished his performance, he turned a sum- 
merset, and disappeared behind the curtain, 
nearly jerking it down, too, by the way. 

There was a. tew moments of energetic 
whispering, behind the curtain, and then 
came out. Jimmy and Lion, while Charley 
peeked out througha bole. Lion wasa very 
knowing dog. He could play dead and speak 
when told to; and he would demurely holda 
bit of bread on his nose till Jimmy counted 
three (if he counted fast), and then give ita 
toss and snap it up inasecond. This brought 
down. the house, and was repeated till every 
bit of bread was used. 

_ In the next act Lion was announced to be 
a real. wild lion; and Jimmy struck various 
attitudes with him, such as he had.seen Herr 
Driesbach do. First he took him by the col- 
lar and stood with his legs very far apart, 
and an arm raised with a club, as though 
about to beat his brains.out. He putons 
look of such*fierceness that Lion, though he 
had practiced for a week, was struck with 
terror to the bottom.of his doggish heart, 
and. he dropped his tail,and crouched down 
in the most.sheepish.way. But, if the beast 
failed, there was no failure in Jimmy. He 
held his position till his legs ached, and then 
suddenly assumed another, while the audi- 
ence, murmured its delight. 

, After the attitudes came another perform- 
ance by Charley--a speech. _He.came on to 
the,stage with a sling, holding a small stone, 
and, standing near the edge of the room 
where the hay was, he began: 


“ Little David with a sling, 
At Great Goliath he did fling.” 


Whereupon he slung his stone with great 
force toward an, imaginary giant, away Up 
above his head. 


. ‘Hit Goliath in the head. 
Great Goliath fell down dead.” 


At which his arm dropped and he fell over 
the edge on to the hay. 

‘The effect was great, only marred by 4 
subdued giggling that came from the hay. 
In, another, minute Charley crept up the 
lgdder and tip-toed across the room to the 
curtain, and the discreet audience pretended 

to.see him. - 
a pi scene Was ground and lofty 
jambs on the part of Jimmy and lite 
ty, Bean, who wes airily attired in 8 
pair of short white drawers and hie short: 
Bee white shirt, Jimmy lay down on 


back (to. the, serious, detriment of bis 
te clothes), stuck up one arm, and per 

efally . laid himself across bis han’ 
garefa een bim BE Bake a few secouds, 
See at ae swear 
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alsa after arranging Harry‘in an} undigni- | 
fied squat in the middle of ‘the stage, he re- | 
tired to the further’ end, swang his aris : 
two or three times to get a start, counted | 
« one to begin, two to show, three to make 


seady, and four to go, * and, starting fall 
force, ran and gave & flying leap clear over 
Hlarry’s bead.” “This was considered @ mas. 
terpiece, and raised loud applause and cries 
of “ Do it-again!”..Thea-Harry was dragged 
‘pehind the. curtain by Charley, against his 
will; and Jimmy turned a handspring—and 
ou know. what that is, 

The last act wasa sham fight between 
Jimmy and Charley. They came out from 
opposite sides of the curtain. When they 
gaw.each other, their eyes glared (though 
Charley, a8 usual, smothered a giggle), and, 
shouting fiercely between shut teeth the 
words ‘villain!’ and ‘‘traitor-r-r!” they 
rushed together. . The struggles were fierce, 
and resulted in several wholly unanimous 


tumbles, when the words, ‘‘don’t!” and 
“you hurt !”-were heard in low, but earnest ' 


tones, and. the circus was announced as 
done. The audience climbed down the 


Jadder and went home, and Jimmy (feeling ’ 


that the circus had been a perfect success) 
told Charley in confidence that he was 
going to get up & panorama, 


EEE 


THE FOLKS WHO HAVE LIVED 
IN OUR HOUSE. 


BY JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 


WHEN we came to live in the pine woods 
swe built a house, every bit new, and made 
the men hurry and put it up just as fast as 
ever they could, then moved in before the 
plaster was quite dry; and felt sure we 
should be the first folks who ever lived in 
this house. But the very first night we fonnd 
that a large family of field mice had been 
keeping house in it for quite a good while, 
We did not like two families in one house; 
ibut had to be very rude before we convinced 
‘those mice that..they had better have ‘staid 
in their old homes. While we were teach- 
ing them this, we had a large table made in 
the woodshed and fixed so that.no mouse 
could get on it. On this table we kept-our 
bread and cake and other things that mice 
like to eat, and so starved. them out, for, not 
even a mouse will live where it gets no food. 
For two years we had ever.so much trouble 
with those mice, and used;to wish they were 
pleasant neighbors, like the red squirrels,who 
dived out in the trees and came uround the 


doors to carry off the food we. threw to 
them. 


Those squirrels .were s0. cunning, and 
pretty that it seemed as if we never should 
get tired of watching them. Their tails were 
‘80 bushy, their eyes so large and*bright, they 
were so nimble and looked so wise that we 
were quite charmed by them, and would let 


ho one shoot a squirrel on our grounds. One. 


of them we thought liked music; for he 
would sit on a stump by the parlor window, 
and seem to listen to the piano, so that it 
was hard to think he did not come for that 
purpose. And every day we came to think 
More and more of our squirrels. But last 
spring something used to come into the wood- 
shed at night, get. up on the table and gnaw 


the bread and carry away biscuits and bits. 
left over. For a long time we could not, 
think what it was. “A colony of ‘black ants: 


lived up under the roof, and had otice car- 


ried & whole can full of rice away, off that. 


table; but ants could not take slices of bread 
and Teava them half eaten in a corner. No 
cat could get in there, and what could it be? 
One night, before going to-bed, I carried 
alight into thé shed, which, by the way, is 
our summer kitchen; and when I went in 
there was a great noise in a Bag of dried 
yeast hanging on the wall. I went close, to 


see what the matter was, when out popped, 
what do you think?’ Why, just the sauciest | 


red Squirrel you ever did see. He did not 
Tun away, as if he thought he had been do- 
ing wrong; but just sat on the wall, close to 
the bag, as if he felt that it was bis‘ and | 
meant to defend it. ‘He was so near I could | 
have put my hand on him; and when I held | 
up the lamp, to have 4 #ood look at him, | 
and asked him if he was not ashamed of 
himself to be out stealing when I and eter | 
One thought him at home in bed with’ the 
ttle: squirrels, away up tn‘ the hemlock trée, 
6 _ sat and etared at me witb his great 
i ight eyes, and when stopp talking pid | | 
Obit!” “ana gave 8 great flirt, as if he 
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thought'I bettér be in bed myself.. When 1. 
drove him away, he scampered off over the | 
‘wall as easily a8 he could have done over the 
floor and popped out just wader the roof. 

Prétty sof we had to put’all our bread 
into’ tin “boxes,-away’ from the pure, sweet 
air, and leave’ what Mr. Squirre} was'to have 
on the table. They were so pretty and cum- 
ning ‘that we had our bread°miold sevefal 
tinies‘rather than drive away the squirrels. 
They enjoyed this’ very much, aiid socn, 
moved out of ‘their old ‘homes and came to 
live betweea*the ceiling of the chambers and 
the roof ahd between the ceiling of the 
parlor and the floor above. There were 
dozens of them scampering around over the 
sides of the house and through the yard, 
scolding, chattering, and frolicking all day. 
Once, in the sumaier,’every one but myself 
was gone for three weeks, and they had a 
grand time. -They would come im and run 
all through thie house: One took ‘quite a’ 
‘fancy for looking at dnd scolding himself in 

‘the parlor mirror.’ “They held conventions 
on the trees close to the house, and some- 
times’ one would make a speech a half-hour 
long. They would chase cach other from 
tree to tree, making great leaps, and lighting 
sometimes ‘on the tip of a branch no thicker 
than a straw, but never falling. 

The porch, where we take our meals in 
summer, has logs with the bark on for col- 
umns. “Ard how they did scamper over 
these! ‘They would come on the table when 
I was eating,and run up and down the:col- 
umn on which I leaned: When I chased 
them, they would run a little way, then turn 
and scold and flirt and jump around in the 
oddest way. -Théy would look straight at me 
and chatter; and their motions were so like 
‘suiting tle action to the word” that one 
could‘ not’ help thinking they were out of 
patience with me, and wanted to chase me 
off and éat the food themselves, or rather 
carry it Off, for they did not stay to eat any- 
thing unless it was too heavy to carry away. 

One thing made me patient with them; 
and this was that they were vegetarians and 
would not trouble'our meat orbutter. But 
one day'I thought I should have a bit of 
salt fish for breakfast next morning. So I 
got it ready and hung-it on a nail in the 
shed, and next morning it was gone. “ What 
could have taken ‘that fish?” I said, and'got 
down a piece of beef. But when I went out, 
after breakfast, there was Mr. Squirrel try- 
ing his best to drag off the. beef. 
thought'I knew: who took the-fish: 

A school-boy came sometimes for dinner, 
and said green beans were not good unless 


cooked with salt, pork. So I sent and got | 


two pounds, and thought that would be 
quite enough fér one family a’ whole year. 
But before I had put it away the squirrels | 
came andate a great.piece of it, and 1 found’ 
‘ene dragging and ‘pulling, trying’to carry it 
“off So’ with’ fresh’ beef, cooked or raw, 
butter and eggs. They ate everything they 
could'find.’ They bad taken nearly a half 
barrel of our best winter apples, and we had 
laughed to see the little rascals run up a tree, 
each ‘with a large greening in his teeth, then 
‘git’on a linib; hold it in his paws,’ and eat 
and scold and chatter faster than any mon- 
key. But we didnot like it when they began 
to spoil Our cold roasts and make ‘holes: in 


‘the ends of our fresh eggs. 80, too, we ob-|| 


jected’ when we: found them carrying off 
‘dothing and’ niaking gteat’ peers in pieces: 
‘too large to take away. 

*\ Jt was very amusing to see one pulling 
‘at and struggling with a bit of muslin, two: 
yards long, that:had got’ fast on something 
‘as he was dragging ‘it off, or trying to get up | 
‘ga treé with a dinner napkin in‘ his teeth in 
‘one spot: and falling over him Ifke a great 
banner.’ But, no matter how interesting their 
‘tricks in daylight; we néver enjoyed being 


kept awake nights. by their noise, prancing | 
around throught ‘our room, now on the | 


bureau, now onthe washstand, overturning 
‘and knocking things down, thén racing‘over | 
the halls, the fléor, and bed; to ‘see what they 
could see; or to’ hear’ them chasing” thtotgh | 
‘the rooms! down-stairs; sometimes’ on’ the | 
piano ‘keys, sometimes over ‘the wires, leav- 
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‘they + felt most ‘at’ homé*and there ‘were 
one yng to-rattle and: knock over or 


ous night I was ‘waked by great noise, 
and dext morning found the iron match-safe 
knoéked6ff a bigh shelf’ aid nd matchés 
abont, .It-:seemed: ad if they must: have 
been stealing bes.;and, as. we. did; not 
like to hav ve these tored away between the 
‘roof and ceiling’ ‘ae prow crdss with the squir- 
rels ana set them. And now we have 
no more squirrelgin our house. Sometimes 
one runs, over)tbe roof or across the outside; 
‘but no one ever comes in and there are not 
nearly so many of them. So, you see, 
squirrels. are very much like cbildren—no 
matter how, pretty’ :or bright aod cuening 
ee people get tired of them if they are 
na 
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Sewing. 


No other Sewin Machines re- 
ceived Premiums in their ‘merits, 
which we will prove by evidence at 
our. office, and: that all: reports’ re- 
jating to the contrary are false, 


Machines. Sold on Easy Monthly Pay- |"! 


ments. 
, SALESROOMS: 
707 BROADWAY; NEW YOKK, ,.., 
and allother Cities in the United States. 
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DR. C? WEANE'S 


CELEBRATED 
LIVER*: PILLs; 
2 FOR THE CURE OF 
Hepatitis or Liver’ Cémplaint, ’ 
DYSPEPSIA ‘AND SICK HEADACHE, 
. —_—_— 8 ? 
_.Symptoms of a Diseased Liver. 


AIN’in the right side, under the edge 
of the ribs, increases: on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
Patient is tarely ablé’'to ie onthe left 
side ;- sometimes the pain-is felt- under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top ofthe shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for°a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness.;.the, bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; thé head is“troubled™ With 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation iff 'the*bavk’ part. ° : Phere ge- 
neralty -a -considerable toss ~of memory, 
accompanied with @ ‘painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
The patient 
complains. of weariness and debility; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burnt 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion.of the. skin; his. spirits:are low; and 
although he-is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial*to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon..up fortitude enough: -to try it. 
Tn fact, he distrusts every’ remedy.  Se- 
veri of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but. cases have occurred -where 
few-of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the tr 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 
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A WORD TO THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE. 


VE shall take it forgranted—and we trust 
that we donot judge them too favorably— 
that the evangelical bodies are not simply 
gratified to’ have individual heretics join 





their number, but also to discover in what, 
they have regarded as heretical sects more 


Christianity than they had supposed. We 
know it is hard to revise the judgments 
formed in times of controversy. We re- 
member aged and gudly orthodox divines 
who carried with them to Heaven this fixed 
conviction—to be unfixed there—that Meth- 
odism was the bitter foe to the sovereign 
threne of God. They felt toward it pre- 
.cisely ag not a few to-day feel toward .the 
“Universalism which is softening its antago- 
nistic features and emphasizing its catholic 
faith. We have before us a letter froma 
reverend father in Israel, who is. not quite 
satisfied with our position on this subject. 
‘He -writes us: 

“If some of the Universalists are verging 
toward orthodoxy, I am glad of it. But why 
not let,them, come quite ever to orthodoxy, 
if theyare on the way, before we extend to 
them the right-hand. of fellowship? But 

niversalism as known to me has_in.it 

ither the atonement nor the divinity. of 
‘Phiis ig the refrath that we have heard from 
ig sre. sources, that Universalism bas no 
Atbacment, no divinity of Jesus Christ, no 
Holy Bpirit, no regeneration and conver- 
-sion, and, therefore, has no claim to be 
recognfzed'as an evangelical body, 

The Universalists, ike other denomina- 

© heving % congregational ‘polity, pos- 
.0ne authoritative standurd’ of . faith. 


‘Phey'are a8 independent a body as the Bap-: 


tists pr, Congrégationalists, who believe what 
they -please. Still, we suppose that Dr. 
Sawyer. will be accepted as a representative 
“pan, aid nearly all Universalists will allow 
hisatatement of what Universalists believe. 
He onght to know, and he ssysin the tract 
ee Pa 2 nea 





versalist ‘society: ‘I believe few or no ex- 
ceptions could be taken to these statements.” 
They also have the endorsement of The Uni- 
versalist, which quotes them in full, under 
‘the heading “* What Universalists Believe.” 

Our ‘correspondent’ would have us wait 
until the Universalists are quite orthodox on 
the matters of Christ’s divinity and atone- 
ment before they are recognized as fellow- 
believers, Let us hear what Dr. Sawyer has 
to say on these subjects: 

“%. Universalists believe and teach that, to 
manifest his love forthe human race, God 
sent bis 8on Jesus Christ into the world to 
reveal more perfectly the divine character 
and purposes; “and, finally, through death 
and the resurrection,.to bring life ,and im- 
mortality to light. They ve that Christ 
is the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of his person (Heb, i, 3); 
they believe that he is: appointed by ‘tire 
Father heir of all things (Heb. i, 2) and is 
Lord of. all (Acts x, 36), and that he must 
reign till he has subdued all things to him- 
self, when he himself will deliver up the 
kingdom to the Fatber, that God may be all 
in all (I Cor. xv, 25, 28). Thus he will 
save his people from their sins (Matt. i, 21); 
and be what inspiration proclaims him to 
be, the Saviour of the world (1 John iv, 14). 
To this end they believe he gave himself a 
ravsum for all (I Tim. ii, 6) and>tasted 
death for every man (Heb. ii, 9); for God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself (II Cor. v, 19).” 

We know that this language is unfortunately 
chosen. Itis selected not from the creeds 
of Nice or Dordrecht or Westminster, but 
from the Bible. It would scandalize a pro- 
fessor of symbolism. But it does express 
the substance if not the philosophy of bibli- 
cal doctrine and of ante-Nicene theology. It 
does not speculate on.the relations between 
the Father and the Son; but it gives Christ 
all honor and:digaity and leaves it to be in- 
ferred that he was above men and angela. 
It does not speculate on the “ philosophy of 
the plan of salvation,” and tells us nothing 
about the equivalents received by the Father, 
the Son, and the Devil in carrying out that 
plan; but is satisfied, as is the Bible, with 
making his life and death somehow the ran- 
som of the world. The statements are incom- 
plete, if you please; but sufficient, it appears 
to us,-to accredit the body which unani- 


for all practical purposes. _ 

But-the real difficulty, we imagine, about 
fellowshiping Universalists is that they 
are supposed to have a different basis for 
admission to the Lord’s table. ‘It is charged 
that they do not teach the doctrine of a 
change of heart, and, thefefore, do not make 
some evidence of conversion essential to 
churchmembership. We might answer that 
we hear no complaint of the heterodoxy of 
Episcopalians or Lutherans, who are quite 
as Jax in their terms of churchmembership. 
But we turn again to Dr. Sawyer’ssummaty 
of faith, and we read; 

“5. Universalists believe in the importance 
and indispensable necessity of repentance— 
that is,a godly sorrow for sin and a true 
reformation of heart and life. 

**6. Universalists believe in a new birth, 
or a change of heart; effected in the soul by 
a cordial belief of Gospel truth, accompanied 
by the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit.” , 
Now, we submit that this ought to be satis- 
factory. An authority than whom there is 
none higher, in the most. categorical Jan- 
guage, affirms regeneration and -repentanc 
as indispensable. “ 

Are men that have this faith to be ex- 
cluded from the‘meetings of the Evangelical 
Alliance, a body which should include all 
who wish to honor the mission of our 
Saviour? Their faith is, except in unessen- 
tials, the sarhe as that of the rest of Chris- 
tendom. “Do they believe that God will 
final'y abolish sins? So do most of the 
honored German associates of the Alliance. 
«The Alliance will do well to reconsider: its 
action excluding men who are on the same 
side with them in the battle with atheism 
and infidelity and who can endorse for the 
first article of their faith the following 
catholic language, which it would delight 
the Interior to hear from its Presbyteria 
correspondent, Prof. Swing; veh 

“1. Universalists believe and teach the 
authenticity, genuineness, and inspiration of 
the Holy ptures, in the same manner as 
they are held by Christians: 
bel that the Old and 
contain the revealed will of God; avd, 
withall Protestants, they maintain that the 





Bible is the only and sufficient rule of faith 
and practice.” ay 
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from which we quote, published by a Uni- 


mously accepts them as evangelical enough 





“OMNIBUS” LEGISLATION, © : 


Tue Republicans of Pennsylvania, at their 
last state convention, did a very sensible 
thing in declaring, in their. eleventh resolu- 
tion, “ that the practice of loading an appro- 
priation bill essential. to the support of the 
Government with objectionable legislation 
in the shape, of amendments,, toward the 
close of the session, is the prolific source of 
abuse and fraud upon the people, and its 
reform, is urgently demanded.” This. prac- 
tice leada ‘to what is known as.“ omnibus” 
legislation, in which measures. that have, no 
natural connection with each other are com- 
bined, in the, same law, as the means of 
carrying a point that would fail if placed by 
itself on its own. merits. This is usually 
done by amendments to appropriation bills 
that. must be passed in order to meet the 
necessities of the Government. 

A pertinent illustration is furnished by 
the action of the last,Congress in adopting 
the back-pay swindle, as an amendment to 
the General Appropriation bill. The ques- 
tion whether congressional and otber sal- 
aries should be, increased, and whether, in 
the event of increase, congressmen shovid 
receive five thousand dollars as additional 
compensation for services already rendered 
and paid for, bad no proper relation to an 
appropriation bill. It should have. been 
considered by itself, upon its own merits, 
and not smuggled throngh Congress in the 
sbape of an amendment. - 

It is hardly necessary to say that all such 


legislation bears upon its face the evidence 


of trickery, if not of positive dishonesty and 
fraud. As declared by the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, it ‘‘is the prolific source. of 
abuse and fraud upon the people.” We quite 
agree with them that “ its reform is urgently 
demanded.” It should be reformed into 
non-existence and universal reprobation. 

The Constitutional Commission, in their 
programme of amendments to the constitu- 
tion of this state, propose a change in refer- 
ence to the,exercise of the veto power, 
which, if adopted, would supply in the 
-powers of the governor the. means of pre- 
venting this. abuse of legislation so far as 
this state is concerned. The amendment 
reads as follows: i 

‘* Ff any-bill ‘presented to the governor 
contain several items of the appropriation 
of money, he may object to one.or more of 
such items, while approving of the other 
portions of the bill. In such case he shall 
append to the bill, at the time of signing it, 
a statement of the items to which be ob- 
jects; and the aporopriations so objected to 
shall not take effect. If the legislature be 
in session, he shull transmit to the house in 
which the bill originated a copy of such 
statement, and the items objected to shall 
be separately reconsidered, If, on recon- 
sideration, one or more of such items be 
approved ‘by two-thirds of the members 
elected to each house, the same shuil be a 
part of the law, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of the governor.” 

This amendment proposes two changes in 
the constitution of this state, one of which 
would increase the power. of the governor's 
veto by requiring a two-thirds majority of 
all the members elecied to both houses to 
pass any of the items. to which he. objects, 
while the other, would allow:him to veto one 
or more items, and at the sametimeapprove 
of the remainder of the bill... The latter. of 
these changes would save the governor from 
the necessity. of .vetoing a. whole bill on 
account of one or more.objectionable items, 
or of giving effect.to the objectionable part 
or parts,,rather than to. witbhold his signa- 
ture from the whole bill. It is aimed at the 
abuse. which the; Republicans of , Penn- 
sylvyania so, justly. denounce,, ;It. would 
decrease the power of the legislature to load 
down an appropriation. bill with a series of 


items by tacking. them.on in the shape of 
amendments, in-the expectation of putting 


the whole through by the same vote. The 
governor. could block: this game without 


| defeating the. entire bill, and would have 


upon him the responsibility of doing so. 


We Heartily approve, of the. amendment, , 


and would be glad to,see the same principle 
incorporated in.the Constitution of the 
United States, and made applicable to every 
bill containing elements that are separable 
from each other withdut affecting the gen- 
eral structure of the bill itself. It has, un- 
fortunateiy, become 9, frequent practice in 
Congress to: attach: entirely foreign matter 
to appropriation: bills; and, under the Con- 
stitution as it now fs, the President must 
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either. approve or veto thom as a whole 
having no power to discriminate as to thei 
contents, Had he this power, with its ae. 
companying responsibility, the motive to 
the game of ‘‘omuibus” legislation would 
be greatly decreased. Ordinarily it couig 
not. succeed, even if tried, unless the Pres. 
ident himself should become a party thereto, 
and share in the disgrace thereof, 








IN SEARCH OF LIBERTY, 


WE mentioned last week that the talenteq 
and brilliant young Congregational pastor 
at Hannibal, Missouri, the Rev. M. J. Say. 
age, whose volume on Christianity ang 
Manbood we then reviewed, bad accepted a 
call to the Congregational church in Jp. 
dianapolis. During the week we have re. 
ceived a printed copy of a letter addresseq 
by him to his friends in Hannibal, making 
known to them a sudden change in his de. 
termination. He bas broken his engage. 
meéot with the church at Indianapolis, and 
has accepted a call tothe Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago. His reasons for going, 
he says, “can all be summed up in one 
phrase, and that phrase is this: The Uni. 
tarian Church is the only oneI know of in 
which the fundamental idea and principle 
of Protestantism is not practically denied, 
In other words, it is the only church in 
which the ‘right of private judgment’ and 
freedom of thought and speech is permitted, 
This is the one sole cause of my action.” 

If this de the only cause of action, we are 
inclined to think tbat Mr. Savage has made 
a mistake. The assertion that there isno 
liberty for a Christian man like him in the 
Congregational denomination is, in our 
opinion, erroneous and unjust. 

It is true that the Unitarians, asa body, 
do tolerate a wider divergence of opinion 
than is found among the Congregationalists, 
The Unitarian ministry includes ail shades 
of belief from Atheism up to Orthodoxy. It 
would be hard for a man to get a settlement 
over a Congregational church who did not 
believe in God and immortality ; but such 
men are received into full fellowship among 
the Unitarians. The consequence of this 
excessive breadth is weakness and disor- 
ganization. Among the Unitarians there is 
no unity. The diversity is so great, the dis- 
parity of aims and purposes is so vast, that 
itis well-nigh impossible for the deuomina- 
tion to undertake any Christian enterprise 
whatever. It is possible for the ministers 
to get together once ina year and have 9 
very edifying talk; it is not possible for them 
to organize for any kind of work. 

Now, it seems to us that the use of a de 
nomination is to organize Christian labor. 
Its mission is to extend the kingdom of God 
in the world. If it is a Christian denomina- 
tion, it is to do Christ’s work ; and there 
must be some agreement among its mem- 
bers as to what that work is and how it 
should be done. It is not merely a social 
club; it is a working body. 

The directors of a bank must have some 
agreement among themselves about the 
methods upon which they will conduct theit 
business. A manufacturing company in 
which one man wanted to make plows, 
another shoes, and another calico, in which 
no two members were agreed in their 
ideas and no unity of effort could be reached, 
would not declare very large dividends. 
Now, it seems to us that a denomination of 
Christians ought to be a working rather 
than a talking fellowship; and as such they 
must agree upon certain essential points. 
The enormous latitude of belief encouraged 
by the Unitarians utterly destroys theif 
efficiency as a working body. This is the 
price which they pay for their liberty. It is 
a tuinous bargain. 

_ Weare not, however, ready to concede to 
Mr. Savage that Unitarian liberty is, prac 
tically, so absolute as he seems to concelvé 
A man may call himself a Unitarian, he 
may even belong to the Unitarian Associa 
tion, no matter what his faith may be. To 
‘the general fellowship of the body all sorts 
of. believers and unbelievers are admitted. 
But when a minister undertakes to serve § 
Unitarian church he is very likely to dis 
cover that the churches differ widely i 
their faith, and that each church is dispos 

to obtain a minister wko preaches a doctrine 
akin to that held by the majority of its 
members. If he goes souarely against, the 
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ply find an woeasy berth. es 

If a radical Unitarian should become the 
pastor of Dr. Ellis’s church, in Boston, or 
Dr. Putnam’s church, in Brooklyn, and 
should begin to preach undisguised Ration: 
glism, he would soon hear a vigorous pro" 
test against his doctrine. If an Evangelical 
Unitarian should be placed upon the plat- 
form of Lyric Hall,:in New York, or. of 
Music Hall, in Boston, it would quickly be 
made apparent to him that the liberty of 
Unitarianism includes, the, liberty of each 
congregation to hear the preaching that it 
likes best. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Savage can 
find pulpits in the Unitarian denomination 
where the people will hear him gladly; but, 
ff he bas not wholly changed his opinions 
since. he wrote his book, he could have 
found more than one such pulpit among the 
Congregationalists. We know of a large 
number of Congregational parishes in which 
ministers who do not greatly differ from 
him in their opinions and who are inferior 
to him in neither courage nor frankness are 
pappily settled. On the other hand, there 
are many Unitarian societies in which as a 
conservative he would fare no better than 
he did as a liberal in certain Congregational 
parishes. ; 

Mr. Savage seems to bave bad an un- 
happy experience among the Congrega- 
tionalists, That there are bigots of the 
blindest sort among them nobody doubts; 
putso there are among the Unitarians, as 
he will doubtless discover. If he has always 
beard from Congregational pulpits that ‘' in- 
dependent thinking is dangerous and that 
doubt is asin,” his experience in cuurch- 
going has been different from ours. If he 
means fo say that any minister among the 
Congregationalists who preaches “ character, 
honesty, integrity, behavior” will be “ charged 
with preaching Unitarianism” he certainly 
greatly misrepresents the denomination. It 
is not true that Congregational churches are 
unwilling to have the ethical side of religion 
presented in all its fullness. There is, so 
faras our experience goes, a very general 
demand among them for preaching of this 
sort. 

We have no doubt, however, that he has 
had trials among the Congregationalists. 
“One leading man,” he says, “has told me 
in so many words that he wished to keep his 
old ideas, and did not propose to change 
them; and even if he was wrong he did not wish 
to find it out. Against such unreasoning 
prejudice Lam tired of directing my guns.” 
Such driveling cowards as this ‘leading 
man” there doubtless are in all the evangel- 
ical denominations. We have seen them; 
we know how sore a trial it is to an honest 
man to have to deal with them; we trust we 
are not behind Mr. Savage in despising their 
mole-eyed bigotry. We know that what he 
says istrue. ‘Every new idea not only, 
but also every new phrasing of an old ides,” 
is to some minds an unpardonable sin. 
Still, we beg bim not to imagine that all the 
leading men of the Evangelical churches are 
of this temper. The people whom he 
leaves behind are not all afratd of the 
doubts which are the shadows of the 
mind, and the willingness to question 
all creeds and to know all truth is 
increasing among them quite as fast as is 
Consistent with a healthy development of 
faith. The bigots are not all dead; but 
patience and discretion often disarms them. 
If they see that the new ideas they'so abom- 
inate do really help the men who hold them 
to live purer and more prayerful lives; if 
the new phrasing of sn old truth does really 
bring men nearer to God, they, like the San- 
hedrim when confronted by the healed crip- 
ple, will be able to say nothing against it. 
The problem for all those who try to teach 
more rational views of religion is to show 
that their theories work as well or better 
than the old one. Wherever they can dem- 
Onsirate that, the opposition of the bigots 
Will not amount to much. 

We are sorry that Mr. Savage has felt 
compelled to leave his old friends. If he 
fully expressed himself in his book, and if, 
48 he says, he is now ‘‘ more a Christian than 
ever,” we certainly think there is no need of 
bis going. He may gain something of lib- 


erty in his new relation; he will miss, we' 


think, something of the fetvor-and enrnest- 


nets of religious lifé to'which' he has been: 
Socustomed. A mat can ‘always get s little’ 
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more liberty by going out of doors on a 
winter’s night; but part of his freedom is 
liberty to freeze. Mr. Savage tells us that 
he hopes ‘‘to climb.” We trust he will stop 
climbing before he reaches those hights 
where abide: perpetual barrenness and the 
snows of everlasting winter. 
rr 


JUGGERNAUT ON HIS TRAVELS. 


Tue British Government has got itaelf, in 
apparently the most innocent. way, sadly 
mixed up with the idolatrous dragging of 
the cars of Juggernaut, or Jagganath, ‘us 
we believe the best authorities now spell the 
word. It should be understood! that there 
is not one grand Jagganath car, but some 
hundreds of them, more or Tess,and that 
the dragging of them is the occasion of 
some of the grandest fairs of the people; 
fairs which are said by impartial observers 
to be conducted in quite as decent a way as 
those of England. The Jagganath festi- 
vals could not be entirely forbidden without 
gross injustice to a people that have a rigbt 
to their merry-makings. 

Feeling this, but yet desiring to pre- 
vent the abuses of the occasion, the Indian 
Government gave its permission on June 
16th ult. to the district officers of forbidding 
or of controlling tbe processions; but a 
the same time declared that ‘“‘any car 
can probably be safely drawn if the 
proper arrangements are made.’ This 
seemed reasonable, and was’ generally 
acquiesced in. But it put on the district 
Officials the opprobrium of forbidding the 
movement of the car or else required them 
to see to it that it moved safely. The result 
was that never before have the English au- 
thorities been so thoroughly compromised 
with the heathen ceremonies. The leading 
Christian officiels were observed bythe p2o- 
ple to be apparently the most interesied of 
allin making the movements of the cars a 
success, and, in fact, directing all the opera- 
tions. A stranger would have declared that 
the English officials were the most zealous 
devotees. 

Not for years have so many cars been 
moved in so many different places. And, 
notwithstanding the supervision of the 
magistrates, there haz not for along while 
been so great a loss of life. In such districts 
as Hooghly there are so many cars that: the 
chief magistrate could not be present at all 
of them; and it cun easily be imagined how 
dangerous are such vast erections as those 
of Serampore and Hu:ripal, forty fret high 
and resting on some twenty-six great 
wheels, that have been so often be- 
spattered with the blood of their 
victims. At Guptipara, where a. car 
was being moved without English super- 
vision, eight women were run over by 
the unmanageable machine and killed 
and others wounded. Four men’ were 
crushed todeath in Rungpore by another 
car which has been most frequently stained 
in past years with human blood, while an 
English magistrate who was on the car nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Such accidents 
can hardly be avoided by the greatest care 
of the officials, when, as in Guptipara, 
there are ten rival cars of unwieldy size and 
generally out of repair, besides one hun- 
dred and fifty smaller ones. 

We do not expect that our voice will 
reach Lord Northbrook; but, if it could, 
while we would not forbid the festivities, we 
would urge that the lieutenunt-governor of 
Bengal order that nocar be dragged unless 
inspection shall show it to be ia good con, 
dition and that none exceeding a reasona- 
ble size be drawn. In this way all wili be 
treated alike and the people will not lose 
their show. And, above all things, orders 
should be given to the English officiuls not 
to take too prominent a part in ‘ceremonies 
that are often brutal and disgusting. But 
we will smother our contempt for the En- 
glish magistrates who have for years been 
in the habit of heading the idol processions 
in Poorce until we receive information that 
a certain American. foundry just up the 
Hudson has ceased filling orders for idols 
for the Indian market. 

I 

Samus, A. Hrrsnoocg, Esq., of Brimfeld, 

Mass., has given to the American Congrega- 





‘tionat’ Association the sam of $25,000 for the 


completion of the fire-proof library of the New 
Congregational House. The library will be 
calléd “* Hitchcock Hall.” Te tet 
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Tue Republican State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts last week renominated Governor Wash-, 
burn by acclamation, with but few dissenting 
voices, after General Butler, perceiving the cer- 
tainty of his defeat for a second time and 
taking counsel from his discretion, withdrew 
from the canvass, and, in a very appropriate 
speech, recommended his friends to give their 
support to the candidate of the majority. Gen- 
eral Butler, though one of the most persistent 
and scheming of politicians, nevertheless, un- 
like some men, knows how to back down and 
accept the inevitable. We cheerfully put 
this to his credit, having freely expressed 
our, opinion that he, is not a suitable _per- 
son to sit in tbe gubernatorial chair of 
Massachusetts. His antecedents would not 
be an houor to the, position. We should 
have exceedingly regretted his nomivation, 
while we have from the first believed that the 
good sense of Massachusetts Republicans would 
save them from such amistake. The resolutions 
adopted by the Convention condemn the congres- 
sional saiary grab; protest against any undue in- 
terference of Federal officers with state politics, 
whether by promise or menace; demand a leg- 
islative policy, both state and national, that wil; 
serve to cheapen railway transportation; com- 
pliment the Republican party on its achieve- 
ments ; insist that the temperance laws of the 
state should be enforced in good faith; and 
pay a tribute of well-earned commendation to 
Governor Washburn for the excellence ' of -his 
administration. Of course, Governur Wash- 
burn will be re-elected; and sincerely do we 
hope that General Butler, though not wanting 
many strong and earnest friends, will now be 
so thoroughly convinced as to the wishes and 
views of a majority of Republicans in Massa- 
chusetts that he will not try the question a 
third time. This will certainly be his course 
unless his ambition should unfortunately get 
the better of his common sense. i 
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Tur election in Maine, last week, resulted in 
a Republican victory 3y the usual majority in 
non-presidential years. The aggregate vote ia 
some 80,000, against,.126,618 last year, when Per. 
ham was elected by.a majority of 17,216, This 
year Dingley, the Republican candidate, was 
elected by a majority of about 11,000. While 
there. was a large, decrease in the vote of both 
parties, as compared. with the previous, year, 
the result shows.that the people in the State of 
Maine bave come to the conclusion, so gener- 
ally adopted throughout the country, that the 
so-called Democratic party is not fit to be 
trusted with power. This. repeatedly 
expressed judgment... has been renewed 
in the state elections of this year. Democracy 
is politically a ruined organization, and 
the sooner its leaders make an inventory 
of its assets and close up busincss the sooner 
they will accept a fact, too obvious for denial 
and too fatal to admit of cure, The effort to 
rejuvenate the old Democratic party and regain 
for it the confidence of the people is simply a 
waste of labor. Its pro-slavery record aud its 
war record, to speak of no other sins, are quite 
enough to seal the doom of any party. 


THE merchants of this city last week held a 
large and enthusiastic meeting at the Cooper In- 
stitute to consider the great question of cheap 
transportation, especially in relation to its bear- 
ing on the future prosperity of New York City. 
His Honor, the Mayor, presided. Able speeches 
were made and a series of pertinent resolutions 
adopted. The direct practical. result of the 
meeting consists in the organization of an asso- 
ciation to.be known as the “ New York Cheap 
Transportation Association.’’ The evidence 
is daily increasing that the general ques. 
tion involved has taken a deep and per, 
manent, hold upon the public. mind, not 
simply among the farmers of the West, but 
also among the traders and consumers of 
the East.. For years past the. country has pro- 
ceeded at a most rapid rate in railway construc- 
tion, Capital by hundreds and thousands of 
millions has been thas iuvested,. and vast ben- 
efits have been realized. Yet stupendous evils 
have also arisen in the management of rail- 
roads ; and these evils itis the legitimate pur- 
p2se of this great movement to expose and 
correct, while supplying whatever else may be 
demanded by the public good. The movement, 
though deserveilly denunciatory of evils and not 
as yet very definite and clear as to remedies, 
is at present inthe stage of suggestions. The 
ultimate result, provided radical and ade- 
quate relief is furnished, must. be the 
interposition of the General Government under 
its power to regulate a iz the 
seyeral states. _ Railroads have become to & 
very large extent inter-state bighways; and 
the problem of their regulation so as to protect, 
the rights of the people, while not invading 
vested rights, js too vast to, he conspassed by 
say system of state legislation. . The next Con- 
gress will have this whole subject before it In 
‘the form of ap official report; and it ought to 











| have wit enough to meet. the exigencies of tha 
| dituation and satisfy the reasonable expecta- 
, tions of the people. It will not do for the Re- 


publican party to give the subject the go-by, 


JOHN COCHRANE’S committee having been 
snubbed by the Democratic State Committee of 
this state, and having concluded that the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties are alike un 
worthy of public confidence, have issued a call 
to the electors of this state to send delegates to 
a convention to be held at Elmira, on the 8th of 
October ‘next, and then and there to corsider 
the affairs of the state and the nation and take 
“such action as shall be thought proper.” 
Something in the shape of a convention will, 
perhaps, be held; yet the so-called Liberal Re- 
publicans, being now jilted by the Democracy, 
had better to subside. Their day is past, and & 
very short and chilly one it has been. At any 
rate, they must march under a better. leader 
than John Cochrane if they expect to make any 
headway. Mr. Greeley is dead and gone, and 
the New York Tribune, though treating them 
courteously, on the score of old acquaintance 
shows no disposition actively to espouse their 
cause. 


Tue formalities of paying and receiving the 
Alabama award took place last week at Wash- 
ington. The British Government promptly 
paid our bill, and now has a receipt in full, 
signed by Secretary Fish, for $15,500,000, being 
the amount of damages agreed upon by the 
Geneva Tribunal. This peaceful and now fin- 
ished termination of a dangerous controversy, 
that might by bad management easily have in- 
volved two powerful nations iu war, is 4 matter 
of devout thankfulness. Great cretlit is due to 
the moderation and wisdom of the present Ad- 
ministration in so dealing with the question as 
to maintain the rights of this Government, aid 
at the same time avoid any unnecessary 
offense to the -pride of a strong and sensi- 
tive people. A lesson has been taught to the 
world which, as we trust, will be of lasting in- 
fluence in the interests of peace. When na- 
tions cannot by direct diplomacy adjust diffi- 
culties that have arisen between them, then ar- 
bitration, and not war, is alike the philosoph- 

cal and tae Christian remedy. The example of 
two such nations as Great Britain and the 
United States, neither having any occasion to 
fear the other, agreeing to submit their differen- 
ces to an impartial tridunal,and then to abide by 
its decision, has a moral value which cannot be 
computed in dollars and cents. The actual 


: damages suffered ‘by ove party and paid by the 


other are a mete bagatelle when compared 
with the incidental benefits likely to accrues 
from the method of settlement. These, rather 
than the money paid, make the formatities ‘of 
final liquidation worthy of a place among the 
archives of the nation. 


DEMOoRATS are anxious to attach the infamy 
of the back-salary law passed by the Jast Con: 
gress to the Republican party.’ This, of course, 
is designed for political effect. The fact, how 
ever, is that, so far as the vote in Congress is 
eoncerned, the measure was both sustained 
and opposed by Republicans and. Demovrats, 
while the percentage of Democrats. voting for 
it was mnch larger than that of Republicans, ae 
m ay be seen by the following statement : 





SENATE. 
Republican Senators for the Dill, | .....6.s.sceeseee os 23 
Republican Senators against the bill 
Democratic Senators for the bill... maid 
Democratic Senators against the bill...............-.. 6 
Republican outgoing Senators for the bill/......i..: 5 
Democratic outgoing Senators for the bill, ...:......% 5 
Southern Senators for the Dill..........++--<eeeee-vee- 26 
Northern Senators for the Dill..........cceecseeaseeess 10 
Souther Senators against the Dill..........sseeeseens 3 
Northern Eenators against the bill.........2........ 24 
House. 
| Republican Representatives for the bill..i.......... 53 
Republican Representatives against the bill......... 62 
Democratic Representatives for the bill....,....... 50 
Democratis Representatives against the bill......... 33 
Outgoing members, Democrats and Republicans, for 
Phne WAM ons eck sd code cet d nes cddie odie Socbve cSt idee gdubus A) 
Southern Republicans for the bill..........- ivne oss Al 
Southern Democrats for the Dill.....,.....sereesees 0 


The united vote of both houses was: 
Republican bers and Senators for the hill.... .75 
Republican members ami Senators against the bill .83 
D ti bers and Senatcrs for the bill.... .63 
Democratic members and Seua ts against the Dill .39, 
Outgoing Senators and member £ r the dill!..2... .65 
Southern Senators and membets tor Nre bill.... 4.4. 80 
These figures show conclasizely that in Con- 
gress the measure was not at all's party meas- 
ure, Outside of Congress Demvcra‘e and he- 
publicans have very generally been sgreed in 
denouncing the back-pay feature of the law aca 
gross swivdle upon the people. There is, 
hence, no justice iv treating it as 2 Repubi* an 
measure or holding the Republican’party, as 
such, responsible for its adoption. The infany 
belongs to the members of the Forty-second 
Congress who voted for it, and to thosé msm, 
bers who Bave-received back: pay or intend to 
do so, but not-to cither of the:great parties 
dew oti “SUSTere Terre Lindjbeio 
Ta gospel of dross retorm , preached. by 
Tela, Fans # ie. ot, getting 
racticed. In Des wa, @.womdn’s - 
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Aress reform has been organized, with the fol- 
lowing platform’: “Moderately short walking 
dresses for the street, looser and wider corsets, 
warmly clothed extremities, the discarding of 
supeffluous finery in church costume, and 
skirts suspended from the shoulder.’ All of 
this is good, especially the plank about church 
fiery. The Lord’s, Day is desecrated in many 
places by the wearing of toilets the making of 
which must absorb a good part of the Lord’s 
time .and the exhibiting of which must. totally, 
unfit the, wearer for any true devotion. Not 
only for the sake of the poor Christians who, 
are scared out of the churches by the ‘‘style” 
ofthe fashionable worshipers(?), but also for 
the sake of the fashionable people themselves; 
to whom.a Sunday of show cannot be worth 
very much, we join the ladies of Des Moines in 
deprecating ‘‘superfluous finery in church, qos- 
tume.”’ 


THE sensation of the week has been the burst- 
Ing of the Daily Graphic balloon, and ex-Mayor 
Hall’s'pun on the name of the proprietors, the 
Brothers Goodsell, is now in order “But we 
doubt if they are quite so much to blame for the 
collapseas has‘been charged. ‘They meant. to 
make money out of the enterprise- and 
probably, cared a great deal more about, the 
profit than the science. of, the affair. . They 
were ina hurry to finish the balloon and made 
it more cheaply than Professor, Wise desired ; 
but their constructing aeronaut, Mr. Donald: 
son, professed himself perfectly , satisfied. with 
the manner, in, which the work was done, 
though. ignorant. enough of the .science., of 
eonstructing such. a..balloon as was,needed. 
So far.as we can see, the. main failure, of .the 
construction was in the varnishing and, drying 
of the cloth, and .it.may be that. this..was 
the fatal difficulty. .This. failure .is.. greatly. 
to,, be regretted,.-and,, we..;trust that the 
enterprising proprietors ofthe Graphic, will 
repeat their attempt, taking.the.precaution to 
call in better, advisers..in the matter. of .con- 
struction and putting a little more money into 
it. The next balloon should ,be made of raw 
silk; which may have, to. be imported,.and we 
should be sorry to see, the aeronants. risk their 
life before.the settled weather of next June. 


Tux sale last. week in Utica,N. Y., of Hon. 
Samuel Campbell’s remarkable herd of short; 


. horn eattle deserves notice, of us, as illustrating 


a suggestion which we, made;a few. weeks.ago. 
We were advising our graduates to choose some 
narrow specialty outside of their profession.or 
business, in which they should keep thoroughly 
informed. of every advange..of,. knowledge or 
progress of achiev:ment,. We, said, that, while 
one might, select the study, of a language, an- 
other might choose, perhaps, the, breeding of 
some particular kind, of cattle, or .fowl.: Mr. 
Campbell is not afarmer. His-works are known 
to all women who have -used- New York Mills 
muslin. » But.-years ‘ago ‘he took! for: his ‘re- 
laxation® the: raisingy-of the:choicest known 
breed? of. cattley’ and gathered a herd 
famous thorotighout’ the world: Brought un- 
der the hammer, it ‘returned “him $380,890 paid 
for 111: animals, of*which ten of the Duchess 
tribe of females “brought an average of $21,700; 
one of them, the eighth’ Duchess of »Geneva; 
selling for $40,600. This is a practical fllustra- 
tion of the advantage of doing:a thine -absolute- 
ly well. Mr. Campbell was not satisfied with 
making in his ordinary business confessedly the 
very best cotton cloth in the market. His very 
play must be of the same quality, and it has 
been a. credit to. his,.adopted country anda 
profit to himself. Weare sorry to see that 
most of the best cattle went to England. 


Tue National Bureau of, Education is magni- 
fying its office in publishing occasional circu- 
lars of information: ‘The: last-is-a :pamphiet 
giving an ‘accdunt’ of 54 college’ commence: 
ments, and of the exercises and interest- 
ing events. connected therewith. . Being,. we 
believe, the first of its sort, it is very incom- 
plete and- unequal. But we mention it not so 
much to criticise its shortcomings or to raise 
the question whetlier the’ ‘publication of such 
intelligence ought to be attempted “by this 
Bureau as to refer to the “catalogues given of 
the publications issued, during the year. by each 


“college or its professors. There is no better way 


for the public to judge of ‘the intellectual activ- 
ity of ani institution than to observe what books 
its teachers write. In this list—which is mis- 
leading, some institutions having supplied the 
Bureau only with the names of their catalogues 
and similar official publications—we notice Am- 
herstieads the list, giving us anoctavo “History 
of thé: College,” ) by Professor: ‘l'yler; a:volume 
of ‘Lectures to Educated Hindus,” by Profess: 
or Seelye';' an. edition of Cicero’s * De Oficiis,* 
by Professor Crowell ;a»** Compatative Gram< 
mar of-tae Spanish Lanphage,;’* by Professor 
Montague ; ‘and an‘editién of the Electra” of 
Sophocles; and «svolume of Greek historical 
selections, by Professor Mather, «‘Phatés a very 
2 exchlagas” edAlt ve ‘tile, mie di 

® catilogué’ could be ‘tiade, complete, dha 4 
might aay some of apo lag, We 
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very much doubt whether all that Princeton 
| College could iw ig ithe ‘single Article on 


and we are sorry that the publications by 
neigh in Yale and Harvard have been 
omit d. Bike ve + : 

Tue following is from. the Baptist Standard:,. 

‘Readers, of .Dr.. Fulton’s letter in. another 
column will see by what-is said.in the conclud- 
ing paragraph that at his date of writing he 
had not yet entered upon the duties of the 
paper of: which he is to be! the editor. »: In-view 
| of that fact, the, article in the last INDEPENDENT, 
headed ‘Every Man his. Own Editor,’ so far as 


and unjustifiable personal attacks we have met 
with in along time!’ It assumes that Dr. Ful- 
| ton is already. the, editor.of the paper in 
uestion, and quotes the complimentary allu- 
sions to him in its‘ columns as i, they had 
place «there by his’ direction. It: seems im- 
possible, that the writer, of.that article should 
not have been aware that Dr. Fulton is simply, 
the ‘announced editor, and that these allusions, 
inserted "by publishers; wé?e just intended’ to 
prepare his way: Does THE INDEPENDENT mean 
to be fair and just, or, not ?”’ 
On turning to *‘ Dr. Fulton’s letter in: another 
eolumn;’!: which is: dated Sept. 3d, we find the 
following statement::-‘‘ Next week I assume 
charge of The Christian in the World, a paper 
placed in my hands: by one who has faith in my 
capacity to:serve Christ in this -way.’? The: first 
number of The Christian: in the World, issued 
Aug. 23d, bore:in, full-faced capitals under its 
title on the first page, and also at the top of the 
editorial page, the following legend: ‘ Rev. 
Justin D. Fulton, D.D., and” Frederick Saun- 
ders,.: Editors.” The: first: words of the first 
pageafter the title and:the date were these, in 
double-leaded type:: ‘‘ We have great pleasure 
in’ announcing to our-friends and: subscribers 
that this present number of our paper is issued un- 
der the joint editorial supervision of the Rev. Jus- 
tin D. Fulton; D.D., late of the Tremont Tem- 
ple;‘Boston, now of the Hanson-place Baptist 
| church,-and Frederick Saunders, Esq., of the 
Astor Library.’? The same announcement is 
reprinted in the same place in the next number, 
Aug. 30th. The paper itself informs us that Dr. 
Fulton preached in this city on the 24th and 8ist 
of August. Itis altogether likely, therefore, that 
he knew something about the contents of the 
paper.’ If he had nothing to do with the “edi< 
torial supervision” of the two’ first’ numbers of 
the paper,‘ his publisher lied, and’ Dr. Fultod 
endorsed the falséhood by his’ silence. “If he 
did supervisé these issues, he himself suppresses 
the truth and'suggests a falséhood in ‘his letter 
to thé” Standard: It is, of ‘curse, possible 
that the puffs of Dr. Fulton ‘contained 
in the columns of his néwspaper were not 
written by his pen; but these and other articles’ 
of the paper were written in a style of peculiar 
sloppiness, Which is not characteristic of Mr. 
Saunders. The latter gentleman has some lit- 
erary reputation and is suppdsed to be a man 
of truth. If he will certify that Dr. Fulton did 
not write the paragraphs in question, and that’ 
he did, he will relieve his senior of considera- 
ble rhetorical discrédit at great expense to him: 
self. The moral discredit’ attaching to the 
transaction is not so easily transferred: “We 
have only to aad, in reply tothe Standard, that 
THE INDEPENDENT does mean to be fair and 
just, evento Justin; but that ft bas’ a Whole- 
some contempt for ecclesiastical buffoonery 
and means to put that contempt in language so 
explicit that the wayfarlng man, though a Ful- 
ton, shall not err therein. 


SrncE the above note was written we have 
received the fourth number of thé Christian in 
the World, from which the name of Dr. Fulton 
as editor has been Withdrawn. ‘It now an- 


' nounces Frederick Saunders as editor and says 
| nothing about Dr, Fulton. The’ first two hum- 


bers (we think also the third) were “ issued,’ 
the publisher tells us, “under the joint edito- 
rial supervision” of Dr. Fulton and Mr. Saun- 
ders. Dr. Fulton’s friends say that he had 
nothing to do with these numbers. © The fourth 
number Dr. Fulton has told us would’ be under 
his charge, and from that the publisher has 
omitted his name. ‘We trust'that the aeronaut 


;and the managers may compose their little 


differences before the thing goes up. With 
reference to the puffs contained in the’ earlier 
utmbers of his paper, thé editor says that 
“sometimes, as we all know, there will come 
into the press notices written by friends of 
, friends which are naturally mofé distastefal ‘to 
them than to ‘any one else and’ which should 
not appear.” As a general proposition this is 
undoubtedly true. But, when the editor goes 
on to intimate that he “could not'by any possi- 
_ bility have known of” the puffs aforesaid, we 
| remember “thé” publisher's statement ‘that the’ 
| sheet was isstied under his supervision, and are 
confounded. “However, it is some comfort to 
know that the editor does not, on the whole, 
approve of the éditorial self-ldudatton practiced 
in the former numbers. ‘The last issue contains 
| very Ittle ‘of it. Tt {8 plain’ that ofr gentle 
_ strigturés ‘Have taken effect.’ “And“wé ‘shall, 
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| Berkeley inthe Princeton Review credited to it, } 


it refers to him, is one of the most’ ungenerous | 


_ Win the Presbyterian Banner and... the United, 
Presbyterian, be good enough to tell us whether 
Albert’ Barnes was a Calyinist or not. If he 
_ Was not, what was he? Tf he was, such heretics 
48 We’ are inay fairly ¢laim ‘the ‘name, in’ shite 
of the prétests ‘of the’ Hyper-Calvinists.’” The 
old Landmarkers’ among thé ‘Baptists ‘insist 
that nobody is worthy of the Baptist name who 
will join in_Christign work io any way with 
Persong not immersed... Yet. the, pame ia som 
nionly ‘given‘to persons 6f somewhat less ex 
clusive temper. So the Augustinians among the 
Calvinists'declare that Calvinism with their hor- 
. rible dogma of inherited guilt left out’ ‘is tio 
Calvinism’; but the name is generally applied, 
for want of -a better: designation, to Presby- 
_terians of the .New School and |to, Orthodox 
, Congregationalists, nearly all of whom do leave 
out the dogma, That the;name is applied to 
those who hold what is called the New. England 
theology, the Banner knows very well, If, 
therefore, we had said that Calvinism was im- 
moral, as the Banner charged ‘us with saying, 
Our words w6uld ‘have ‘conveyed a wrong im- 
pression. Not more than half the Christians 
of this country who go by.the name of Calvin- 
ists hold: the dogma which the: Banner de- 
scribes, as the. very essence of Calvinism. 
We have, therefore, ..carefully confined 
our. criticisms to. the. single point at 
issue, and. have avoided .all characterization 
as a.whole of a system with many of whose 
parts we are in full sympathy. We are not, 
however, over anxious to be called Calvinists. 
If the Banner will not yield to us the designations 
we will try to get on without it. Calvin was, 
in ‘spite of’ many faults, a-good man for bis 
time; andthe doctrinal system which: he’gave 
the world, was. one. which) although farsfrom 
perfect, possessed signal value. -Wehave never 
pretended: to, believe the whole of it ;.but we 
have neyer, denounced it as a whole, and we 
have even,supposed that we might be included 
among those who are ina certain loose way re- 
garded asitsadherents. Nevertheless, it would 
not break our hearts if'a jury of’ theological 
experts should decide that’ we aré’ not Calvin- 
ists. Ifithey! will only concede that ‘we ard 
> Christians, that will answer: just as well. 


| & 





Tue, Presbyterian Church does, not. seem 
likely to. settle.down into any. stolid acqnies- 
cence with the action of the General. Assembly, 
at Baltimore in continuing the Sustentation 
Committee and the Committee on Benevolence 
and Finance. Our readers will remember an 
able article ‘by R. L. Stanton, D. b., ‘an 
ex-modérator ‘and theological “professor; 
and ‘now ah editor ‘of “the Herald and 
Presdyter,. arguing against the action: at 
Baltimore. :.In the last number of that paper 
he replies to, Dr. Nelson).and ‘to Mr..Gilman, 
the chairman .of. the Committee,on _Beneyo- 
lence. and, Finance, substantiating. the, point 
which he. made in THE INDEPENDENT that it, 
| was unscriptural and irregular for the Assem- 
bly to assess the churches in accordance with 


| dently sees the danger which menaces any 
strong‘and prosperous ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of assuming too much’ authority over its 
individual churcbes. and-members:~ The more 
a church islet alone, to do agit pleases the bet- 
ter generally for,it-. The Herald. and., Presbyter 
well says editorially : 


“ To us it seems to be invidious for the As- 
sembly, after organizing eight distinct schemes 
of beuefi¢ence, to say to the churches: ‘We 
think you should-give-of every $15 you baye ta 
spare for church work $6, to Foreign Missions, 

5214 to Home Missions, 8214 cents to 8uk- 
tentation, $1,05 to Education; $1.20 toChureh 
Erection, 75 cents to the Freedmen, 7 ogni, 
BO pay 9 and 90 cents to Ministerial Re- 


It might‘have added that it is not’only “invid- 
ious,” but insulting to‘the churelies!! ‘It ‘id’ all 
well enough to recommend—not: ‘‘enjoin’’’or 
“require,’’ as the Assembly does—every.chtrch: 
to take up collections to each of eight.or ten ob- 
jects, more..or less important ;, but we should 
think it would appear to any man not brought 
up under the implicit-obedience theory of 
Jesuitism a piece of impudence for any author- 
ity to Girect a church’ to ‘give thirty-two cents 
and four mills to foreign missions, four cents 
and eight mills tofreedmen, and 80 on, out of 
each dollar of its contributions. ‘We are well 
aware that the theory of Presbyterianism gives: 
the General Assembly some little authority over 
its churches; but that is no apology fora policy; 
which, assumes that their members have not, wit 
enough to know their own minds, 


WE are very happy to see quite a number of 
influentia¥ ‘religious journals ‘accepting the 
cogency of Our argumenté in favor of' the’ tax- 
ation: of ecvlesiastical |property; but when,'as 
in one or two cases, they defend the principle: 
of equal taxation not.mainly.on the.ground of 
its. justice, but because it is supposed by them 
to bear hearily op the Roman Catholics, we, 
can herply.qupress our diazyst . $3 pei Yo, 


Spre.the Catholics, we are very, sorry,. They. ars. 
Who. re 








Pais ta ss 


the plan of the Committéé> ‘Dr. Stanton evi! |: 


h | is.this happy.state of freedom sigidly 
‘ . ‘jou ol umaa, geveraInen, alt ip. the, H6Be 
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i to. Protestants, and... w : , hay = 

| sensibly if anconslously moitea "by 

} Telation to Protestant bodies. ‘The’ bur’ 

den of fmpartial taxation ‘would tall tn, 

mfinately on all denominations,” am 

| Which the Methodfsts have nine “miions mone 
and the Présbyteriatis but thirteen ‘taillions lesg 

than the sixty-one millions of Catholic Property, 

Had we thobght of this movement of ours nach 

an. anti-Catholic crusade, we should have beey 

very, slow, to ,enter upon jit. To (Our ming 

it is a necessary corollary to the Ameriea dot 

trine of utter separation of church and state, 


‘THe editor’ of the Christian Advocalé,’ Dy 
Carry, has ‘a most wholesome way of expressitig 
his opinion of the most august Methodist 
Officials: or‘ representative bodies and: ofthe 
methods of Methodist work. : In his last: paper 
he says/plainly thatthe Church has now. twiog 
as many bishops as, it needs, He suggests. inye 
parenthesis that the laws of the Methodist h 
are unwisely constituted in allowing on} 
bishop to perform posit duties, Wea 
ations ; and he is quite satisfied to eat 
trips to Mexico ‘and China, especially as “jag 
iow we have ‘a surplus of mén* of* that 
order!” ‘Is: this a protest from the’ common 
clergy against the superior dignity of ‘the: epis. 
copate, and ‘does. it: indicate a latent)-desire: 46 
remove that unnecessary; feature of; the 
Church? For,.if a. bishop, is not mecessary, to 
ordain the common clergy, and if all he has to 
do is to provide 2 handsome figure-head for the 
sessions of the conferences and to give. his as. 
sent to the appointments made by the presid. 
ing elders, it will not be long beforé it will be 
suspected ‘that he ‘might: just’ as well be dis! 
pensed with. 2 i@bullg 





“How. often we hear it. said,’?, exclaims the 
Church Union, **no matter what, a man_be- 
lieves, if he only acts right!’’? Who says it? 
We never hear it said by anybody” whose opin- 
ion is of the slightést consequence.  Weoften 
| hear people quote it, as the Church Union does; 
| and attribute it to otherfolks. -It is*the stand 
ard quotation of: a great many  disputanta) 
Pope’s silly couplet;about the graceless zealota 
whica.our contemporary finds room for. twice 
in one issue is often referred to, but. almostal- 
ways for the sake of confuting it. There has 
| been no woodchuck in that hole for fifty years. 
| If there ever was a time when intelligent men 
supposed that opinions were of no consequence, 
that time is not'now. Everybody knows’ that 
opinion does havean immense itflwente upon 
character; and that, therefore, it is of great 
importance ‘what’a:manbeliéves; «Lhe «qiies- 
tion ofthe day.is not whether,one opinion is 
as good;as another, but whether. it. is. right 
to make; errqneous.opinions a.ground. for. ex; 
_ cluding a Christian from Christian, fellowship, 
It is quite possible, we think, to condemn 4 
| false doctrine and yet haye a warm side for th 
| man who holds it. Will the ‘Church Union spe 

to the point ? ; i sds 


Tu: Western Catholic, published at Chicago; 
characterizes those who are in fayor of: taxing 
ecclesiastical, property in common withrall other 
property,as. being. ‘‘ knaves,” as ‘(social pests,’ 
as ‘immoral and disorganizing drones,” 98 
guilty of ‘‘mendacious pretenses,” as justly 
chargeable with a “hypocritical advocacy,” a8 
actuated by “personal greed and personal re- 
venge,” and as‘ undertaking “ to'réform even 
the Creator himself.” Such wrathful but harm 
less dbuse it substitutes for argument. «When 
men talk or write like: fools, we hardly ‘think 
that .there is.apy sin jin calling them by 
their right, names, We .assure, this organ 
of His Holiness, the,,Pope.. that those whe 
believe in the justice, of equal taxation, in; 
cluding ‘chureh property, even if it happens 
to be in Catholic hands, are not af all frightenéd 
By A°set’ of "brainless ‘epithets. "They mean to 
sift this question to the botfom avd submit thé 
facts béaribg upon it to'thesober judgment’ of 
the, American peoples: and, if) the » Western 
Catholic.or.any, other organ of the’ Papacy doed 
not like it, the sky. will notfally jif yoy 05) 9 


Tux Tablet, in, replying to. our, note, abonk 
church anthority, Says: ye id 

“ Tae INDEPENDENT theory, in plain English, 
is this: WEnnetaally Rae ie ae difference 
between priestiand pedple.°' There {8 wo pres 
where all are princi. In a,word, emery hrist 
tian has a right to..do or think or, believe or. 
disbelieve ‘just as he pleases.’ Now that does 
“seem to us curious Christianity, and we have no 
more to bay. about it, . Butwhy, 1 ig happy state 
of'freedom, that looks very like license, shou 
be rigidly excluded: ‘from ‘all’ human govert~ 
‘ments . . . is to us a mystery inexpliy 
| cable.”” y Silsent wee ee 
The . Tablet ‘has very fairly stated our theory in, 
the first part. ot this paragraph. There is no, 
difference between priest and people. There is. 
_o priest where all are’pricsts. Every Christian 
‘Fias ‘a-right to° Go ‘oF “think: 6 believe’ or ais- 
| believe just as he pleases, eubjeot! only 164 
| Divine: jdaw;!/iwhieli bids: lim wove God: swift? 
-alidhig heart.and. bis meighboraa himse}t. Noes 
pxeluded; 
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blican governments like ours. It 

a wrefidet #85 ‘thé absdlute govern- 
ents of the Old World, which the Fablet_nn- 
donbtedly prefers to oure—must, Indeed, prefer 
oars, or fall under the curse Of an infallible 


4” fas Hot His Holitiéss said “Ifany man | 


pa the Church ought'to be’separated from 


ths state and the state from the Church let him 
79. The Tablet: cannot believe ina | 


Republic like ours. Itis contrary to its religion, 
Its ideal of @ governmentiis that which Hepzt 
y, is trying, with the aid of the Pope, to 
to France; and it is the duty of every 
Catholic to pray for the overthrow of the 
French Republic, and of all republics, and for 
the establisbment of those paternal govern- 
ments which do “rigidly exclude” freedom of 
all sorts and which undertake to prescribe 
for men not only what they shall *‘do,” but 
what they shall “ think or believe or disbe- 
fev’? “The civil liberty of every mode of 
worship,” says His Holiness, im the Syllabus» 
Weonduces to corrupt the morals ofthe peo- 
ple.” If any man ,denies that, let him be 
gnsthema, The Tablet, will not deny it, We 
know, therefore, what kind of human govern- 
ment itwas thinking of when it wrote, But 
itseems alittle queer that our contemporary 
should not have remembered that in this coun- 
fry, at least, the right to “think or believe or 
disbelieve’’'as one pleases is not abridged by 
sny statute ; and that the right to ‘f do” as one 
is only limited by preventing each 
man from interfering with the liberties. and 
rights of his neighbors. 


Tar London Speceator has a startling theory 
to account for Bismarck’s very blunt declara- 
tion to the Danish Embassador that the Ger- 
man Government would not listen for a mo- 
mentto any proposition for allowing Schles wig- 
Holstein to withdraw from the German Empire. 
It. remarks. that he has been in the habit of 
saying blunt things when he had some great 
project in his mind, and adds that the visit of 
the Crown Prince to Copenhagen may he 
taken occasion of to suggest to the King 
of Denmark a possible annexation of Den- 
mark to the German Empire, in réturn 
for which he might have Schleswig Hol- 
stein restored to the domains of Denmark, 
The idea is plausible, and it would; be strange 
if it. were not considered by Bismarck... Thé | 
cession of Denmark to Germany would give: it 
admirable sea ports and a hardy race of. sailors, 
and wonld relieve it of the necegsity of keep- 
ing, as in the case of the late war, a strong 
amy of observation on the Danish frontier. 
The King of Denmark is of German. blood and 
sympathies, and might not be averse to the 
plan, while-there is not’ one of the Eutopeau 
powers that would venture to resist.such a’ re- 
construction of the map of Europe, ; ; 


...“Theology in any shape” says the 
Onited Presbyterian, “is clumsily conceived of 
by THE INDEPENDENT; but of systematic 
theology it does not seem to: have éven 
dreamed.” The United Presbyterian, reminds us 
of a certain farmer who was elevated to’ the 
important position of corporal in the militia. 
The next morning he began to ‘practice the 
manual of arms in the back yard, usitig a ‘hoe- 
handle for a musket. His wife heard him call- 
ing “Shoulder Arms!’ ‘Present. Arms!” 
“Right-wheel!” ‘‘ Forward, March !” and then 
the sound of 4 fall. Sheran to: the) window. 
Her ‘husband had: fallen -down cellar. *‘ Are 
you hurt, my dear?’‘shaasked him. **G@o ‘long 
in the house, woman!” WeVociferated. What 
do you know about war?” The United Presby- 
trian, inf undertaking to discuss theology a lit, 
tle, has tumbled: head: foremost into the dismal 
darkness of inherited guilt, and. now insists 
thet its neighbors who keep ont, of that. hole 
know nothing about theology !:. é 

--+.The committee. of arrangements for the 
coming Conference of thé Evangelical Alliance 
have determined to ‘sell.aclmited. natiber of 
season tickets, entitling the holder to a reserved 
seat at all the meetings in Association Hall and 
at the evening meetings in the Academy of 
Music and to the daily lunch in the Association 
Building. The tickets will be transférable and 
Will cost ten dollars each. At the business and 
Popular meetings the seats not occupied by dele- 
gates and holders of season tickets will be free 
to the public, Delegates from abroad and 
Americans who prepare papers for. the Confer- 
cnce.will be hospitably entertained. Already 
Several of the notable personages who are ex- 
en rd pet meeting of the Alliance 
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| observed infelicities in the practical working of 


. tion of our own.’ Itis issued by the Rev, Ed- 


} up in part’ any deficiencies of pastoral service. 


ard. Mr. Karis is not a Disciple, and his testi- 
mony may, therefore, be taked as impartial. It 
ts “well deserved. The denomination of Dis- 
| Giples is rapidly growing ‘in the West; itis one 


tian bodies ; and it has, we believe, no insig- 
' nificant future. 


@ good many plain Christians think, and justly, 
too,that these amusements do not tend te ‘glori- 
fy God and grow in grace,’”? Oh! don’t they ? 


by such snarling saints as the writer of this 
paragraph must be, they would not probably be 


Skinner, taking strong grouad against the 
measure. Its objection “is ‘based, however, 
upon grounds of principle, and not upon any 


the experiment. ~~ : 
|. 2, Lhe Market square Pastoralis.a little leaflet 
néwspaper which exactly meets a recent sugges- 


ward P. Cowan, pastor'of tie Market-square 
Presbyterian church, forthe use of his own con- 
gregation, and‘is designed to serve as a medium 
of frequent communication between the pastor 
and every member of his flock, and thus to make 


It contains many interesting facts coneerning 
the history and work of the church, a record of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, and a directory 
of ¢bureh appointments. It is a neat little 
paper, and will undoubtedly be a welcome 
visitor among the families of Mr. Cowan’s con- 
gregation: 

.... Fhe National Baptist thinks that the right 
of church suffrage 


“should be limited to persons of both sexes 

who have attained the age of discretion, say 

twenty-one years; and we are not sure but that 

a restriction should be made in regard to per 

sons who haye so recently joined the church as 

tebe, unacquainted with its laws and constitu- 
on. 


Tbe first part of this limitation” seems wise 
enough. But it puzzles us to see how men of 
mature years brought into the church, having 
been to church all their lives, are not as capable 
of conducting its management as men who at 
the age of twenty-one bécomé voters in the 
state, Better éstablish at once the Metbadist 
systém of probationers. 

+ eeesThe Christian Standard quotes with some 
just pride the reference made by Mr, Faris, in 
his article in Scribner, on “‘ The Liberty of Pro- 
testantism,”’ to the Dis¢iples as being ‘‘ gener- 
ally considered essentially orthodox,’’ and as 
having ‘‘ absolutely no written or formal creed 
of any kind for any purpose.” The fact that: 
they are called to the front as a marked illustra- 
tion of orthodox catholicity pleases the Stand- 


of the most respectable and useful of the Chris- 


....8peaking of croquet and other pastimes, 
the Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: ‘‘:And yet 


The question : whether:the amusemeuts;“ grow 
in grace’’ or not may. depend somewhat on who 
takes part. in them, If they were played only 


very gracefully played. But think of the re- 
fined cruelty of these teachers of religion, who 
would bind the sin of croquet-playing as a heavy 
burden upon the consciences of weak Chris- 
tians! Woe unto you Pharisées, hypocrites! 
.... The reports’ onthe discovery ‘of. some 
records of the Buddington: party belonging to 
the ‘‘ Polaris’” and the information in reference 
to.the loss of, the vessel,itself after the depart- 
ure from it.of the remnant of the expedition 
do little more than shed considerable dark- 
pess on the history of the separation of the 
Tyson party. But, however unfortunate the 
termination of the expedition, it is some 
satisfaction to know:that the results to science 
are ‘valuable, and that it is declared by Dr. 
Petermann, the ablest living geographer, to be 
the most important and successful venture Into 
the northern'seas made for a generation. 
 SnneThe Methodist Recorder tells of a good 
brother. who is painfully addicted to the phrase 
‘By the way.”  He.isalso a very cautious man, 
not/apt to endorse any sentiment without second 
thought. The other day he was listening to a 
setmon of whose orthodoxy he was not quite 
sure, but by which his feelings, as well as those 
of the rest of the congregation, were powerfully 
affected. At the close of a stirring passage, and 
after the response of his neighbors. had been 
vehemently spoken, just as. the preacher was 
going on with his sermon, the excited, butcan- 
tious saint sang out: ‘* By the way, Amen!”’ 
That must-have been'what John Paul calls a 
“se climax.” ? 

..»-The Rey. John Berrington, who has just 
been sentenced in England to fifteen years’ 
penab servitude; has, been,for many .years an_ 
adroit and successful .windler. He has victim- 
“zed the traucspeupiv df a‘score of towns; he 
“has defrauded any number of weak’ women of 
“Targe sums of monéy; he bas beén bankrupt 
two or three times, the last time in 1871, when 
his liabilities. were $16,000. and his assets nil; 
-and onee before he has.been sentenced for seven 
years to penal servitude.|Such being his history, 





Gladstone's cabinet. He is now chancellor of 


the statement of! the Conimissioner of Police. 











thie Duchy of Lancaster, and as‘ such will ‘have 
the patronage of forty-one livings in ‘various 
parts of the country. These livings are’ of 


| Widely varied character, ranging from Reston, 
| in Lincolnshire, ‘worth $580 per’ annum, to 


Rothbury, in Northumberland, with the very 
comfortable income of $7,350 a year. John 
Bright, the Nonconformist Quaker, will cut a 
very queer figure as the dispenser of the patron-, 
age of the Established Church. 


pep .Here we learn that in distant Bombay the 


| representatives of Woman’s Rights have suc- 


ceeded in obtaining a government resolution 
ordering the votes of the native ladies who 
may wish to take part in the election of mem- 
bers for the new corporation to be collected at 
their houses, Sball wein America be behind 
the world in this measure of equal justice ? 
What say the Republicans. of Massachusetts, 
who have just congratulated themselves ina 
resolution on the absolute nothing they have 
done for the cause? 


--+.Dr. Wise’s »splendid synagogue on Lex- 
ington Avenue, belonging to the congregation 
Anshe Chesed, was dedicated last. Friday, The 
rabbi in charge was so, handsomely compli- 
mented by some of his psople that.one of the 
speakers belonging to Dr, Vidaver’s congrega- 
tion was moved to sayin his address that the 
theological difference between this and the 
other congregations was. that the latter believe 
that God is wise, while the Anshe Chesed believe 
that Wise is God. 


....It is suggested that a compromise be- 
tween the Bourbonists and the Orleanists of 
France may be effected by an agreement’ to use 
both the white flag and the tri-color. The 
Pope is expected to use all his authority to 
bring abont the fusion.of the monarchists, and 
it 4s not unlikely that. under. the pressure 
brought to bear from Rome’ Henri V. may 
moderate his extravagant demands. 

.... Mr. Murray says in the Congregationalist 
that the people who are repcrting that he vio- 
lated the game’ laws by shooting deer in the 
Adirondacks out of season are liars. He has’ 
not killed a single deer during the summer. 
We are pleased to hear that Mr. Murray re- 
spects the laws, and still better pleased to have 
him put his indignation, against his slander- 
ers into good vigorous Saxon, 

....bBishop Haven, at the. recent alumni festi- 
val of the. Wesleyan University, in Middletown, 
Conn., wisely. proposed that the, name of the 
institution he changed from that of ‘* Wesley- 
an’? to ‘‘Middietown.’’. The majority of the 
students, though Methodists, do not, he said, 
eare to parade their denominational convictions 
at all times. and places, when denominational 
lines are fading out. ¢ 

....A young graduate of a theological school 
began one of his first sermons by saying: ‘‘I 


 gecept the universe, but reject the idea of a per- 


sonal God: and Noah’s flood.” How. thankful 
we ought to be that the young: man did not re: 
ject the universe also! 

wee Lhe Interior says: : 

‘The Board of Publication will pleasé send 
a copy of the minutes of the Assembly of 1873 
to the New York INDEPENDENT, and charge the 
same to our account. We want that paper to 
get a good look ‘at the ‘Temple of Dagon.’”” 


Does it contain a picture of ‘the’ Northwestern 
Theological Seminary? 

..-.*' All music in a Christian church that is 
pot worship should be put outside the doors of 
the church. It has no more right there than 
has any unworshipful thing.”” So says the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate; and 80 say we. 
. ..»seOn Thursday of this week the Universal- 
ists open a national convention at Washington. 
We wish they would take measures to seek 
recognition by the Evangelical Alliance at its 
meeting a fortnight hence. ° 

....The Rev. Joseph Parker, author of 
‘Ecce Deus,’’? who has come to this country 
toattend the meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, preached lagt Sunday for Mr. De Witt, 
in Boston, > 

.... When the Presbyterian. Banner shall have 
digested the quotation we made last: week from 
Calvin’s Institutes we shall be prepared to re- 
ply to its.charge of slandering the Genevese 
Reformer. ; 


ing a complete, reconstruction of its interior 
arrangements. It was, a, quaint old building, 
and it seems a pity that it couldnot have been 
preserved intact. Qi * 
...** Paul,’ says Dr. Fulton, ‘t withont doubt, 
felt-every word he wrote. Did he’ differ from 


this question: He didnot.” Enough said. 
.... The committee of arratigetents for the 

Evangelical Alliance appeal for entertainment 

of the delegates. Answers should be sént to 38 














' )...8t. Paul’s church in this city is undergo- | 


ministers now? For myself, E wish to answer. 








Sienor_Proguet, the representative of the 
Vaudois. churches of Italy.and now president 
ef their Society for Evangelization, is now in 
this country, He has come here to interest 
our churches in the Waldensian missionary 
work and to urge the formation in this country 
ef a committee of assistance, Several years 
since Signor Revel came on a similar errand; 
but, accomplished -very little, his visit having 
been made in the summer. But little is kndwn 
in this country concerning the Waldenses, and 
the following abstract of their history, the sub- 
stance of which has been furnished us by a 
lady who has been deeply interestedin them, will 
be instructive to many of our readers : 





“The Waldenses are not a reformed church: 
They are ‘remnants of the primitive: Christians 
of Italy, who through the dark ages continued 
to hold the faith of the apostles: ‘Far up im 


' their valleys, they did not know how Rome was 


growing corrupt. They ‘bad the Bible,.and to 
that alone they looked for: direction and doc- 
trine. In these fastnesses they were protected 


' by several bishops ‘of Milan, who opposed the 


growing pretensions of the Roman Church and 
shielded these primitive Christians: of the val- 
leys. Through the 11th and 12th centuries: the 
Lombard Charch kept up a’sdrt of independ” 
ence: Their clergy even’ were still free from 
the yoke of celibacy. The language of» the 
Vaudois wasthe Primitive Romance, and into’ 
that tongue they made the-first translation of 
the Bible ‘that was ever made intoa modern 
language. This language was the first’ that 
émerged from-the chaos of tongues which the fn-* 
roads of barbarians introduced. The pastors of 
the Vaudois were called ‘ Barbas’—a’ title ‘of 
respect, signifying ‘Uncle.” In their theolog- 
ical school they were taught to speak Latin, 
Romance, and Italian, and required to commit 
to memory the gospels of St. Mattbew and St. 
John, the general epistles, and part of St. Paul’s 
epistles. They were supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, which were divided into three parts 
—one to ministers, one to the poor, and one to 
missionaries. These missionaries, going out by 
twos, traversed Italy, throughout which they 
had many stations and many sécret adherents. 
At Venicé they counted at one tifne 6,000, and 
as many more at Genoa. Each pastor was 
obliged in turn to become'a missionary’; and’ 
each oné was also taught some trade or profes-* 
sion, that in the apostolic way he migtt 
provide for his ‘own wants.’ There was" a 


, sort of itineracy among them. The younger 
' ministers changed their churches every three 


years. Their doctrines are the absolute author- 


| ity and inspiration of the Bible'{'the trinity tm 
| the Godhead ;. the sinful state of man; free sal- 


vation by Jesus Christ and faith working by 
love. This- primitive church was preserved to 
the:very' period of, the Reformation, and. thus 
forms a link between the Reformed Church and 
the early disciples., .From 1200 to 1800 these 
valleys passed through thirty persecutions of ther 
most terrible nature.’ In the 17th century the’ 
Vaudois were driven from their home into Ger- 
many and Switzerland; but, after languishing 
for awhile in exile, they made a heroic attempt 
to recapture their native'valleys, They were re- 


| pulsed, however,.and driven forth again ; till at 


length the intervention of Germany,Holland,and 
England in their behalf restored to them their 
own country. The struggles and vicissitudes 
through which they, had. passed had, however, 
broken their spirit and greatly weakenéd their 
religious ardor, and their churches sank into 
sort ofapathy. . In this state an English officer, 
Col. Beckwith, found: them in 1827.. Helearned 
their history, and was so ‘thuch’ interested in 
them that. he spent the. rest of his life and a 
large fortune! in helping them to regain what 
they had lost and to’ reassert themselves as a 
religious powerin Italy, Through his influénce 
the.churches. of Bngland and Scotland were in, 
duced to assist them in their great work of evan- 
gelization. Any one who should go among 
them and see how, wisely and economically they 
work would be convinced that money given to 
them for missionary. purposes would accom 
plish twice if not three times as much as if it 
were in the charge of an: American mission, 
They are: Italians, and:in a thousand. ways 
able to meet Italiana more ready and fore 
idly: than foreigners: They are trained in 
habits of) self-denial far different from those 
which we learn, and the hundred dollars, which 
‘seems a mere pittance to us, calls forth deepest 
gratitude and is counted a: treasure capable of 
much increase by them: There-are forty-two 
‘churches in:all Italy, and when liberty was pro- 
claimed imRome the Waldeasian pastors opened 
the Italian Protestant church and preached the 
‘first sermon.” 

These facts, will prepare. our readers te hear 
Signor, Prochet with interest, if. they shquld 
Reve . the,,opportunity, and may, we trust, 


al Ro accomplishing bis. mission | ta 
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Portsmouth, N. H., whieh is designed to settle 
the question whether Roman Catholic ehurch- 
members have or cao acquire any property 
rights in the churches Which they build. The 
plaintiffs set forth in their bill that they who 
were members of tle Catholic church in 1850 
subscribed and paid money for the purchase 
of lands and the erection of a church edifice iu 
Portsmouth, to be held in trust for a place of 
worship for Catholics in that place. The deed 
of the land was taken in the name of the Catho* 
lie priest then in charge, to be held for the pur- 
poses of said trust. The money for building 
the church, for repairs, and insurance has 
been paid by them and others in interest 
with them. A year ago the church 
was burned, having insurance on it to 
the amount of $14,000. The members of the 
church appointed a committee to raise money 
and erect another church; and after the sub- 
seriptions had been obtained Father Walsb, 
the priest now in charge, dismissed the com-, 
mittee, saying that he was able to build the 
church, collect the subscriptions and insurance, 
and expend the money, witbout any help from 
anybody—that he alone under the direction of 
the bishop had full power in the premises and 
was accountable to nobody. The subscribers 
then refused to pay their subscriptions, where- 
upon Walsh publicly declared in the pulpit that 
no person should attend worship in the church 
who had not paid money toward the building 
of it without paying 25 cents admission to 
each service; aad aceordingly caused the recal- 
citrant members to be ejected from the new 
church, invoking the curse of God and 
the. Blessed Virgin to rest upon. the plain- 
tiffs and their families, and calling upon 
God to send the eholera upon all who re- 
fase to pay, with various other expressions 
of Christian gentleness and grace. The plain- 
tiffs, therefore, claim that the money sub- 
acribed and the insurance money paid constitute 
a trust fund, to be administered according to the 
wishes of the people of Portsmouth, with liabil- 
ity to account, instead of being, as the priest 
and bishop claim, a gift, over which, when the 
deed bad passed, the subscribers had no longer 
any control whatever. ‘Lhe bill prays thata 
new trustee may be appointed to take charge of 
the property and enforce the trust, to whom the 
bishop shall account for all moneys received; 
and that Walsh be ordered to allow any person 
to worship in the house without paying admis- 
sion, and that he be enjoined from calling down 
curses, disease, and death upon members of his 
church. The last request seems reasonable ; but 
it is doubtful whether the courts. can prohibit 
Father Walsh from cursing, if he be so inclined. 
The solution of the legal question will, however, 
be of interest and importance. 


....In discussing Mr. Baird’s princely gift of 
two million and a half of dollurs to the Scotch 
Established Church, to create an endowment 
fund for the benefit of the clergy, the Fall Mall 
Gazette says, very justly : 

“If Mr. Baird had given much attention to 

the history or the philosophy of endowments, 
he would bave doubted, to say the least, 
whether the ‘ faithful preaching and teaching of 
the Word of God’ can be stimulated by grants 
of monev. As the Times justly ‘remarks, 
Mr. Baird’s liberalitv may afford to. the: minis- 
ters of the Scotch Establishment the means of 
* greater comfort and of a more liberal educa- 
tion than they have hitherto enjoyed’; but it 
is not quite obvious bow this is to stimulate 
them ‘to sustained devotion in the work of 
carrying the Gospel to the homes and hearts of 
all.’ Religious fervor is not to be created’ by 
the prospect of an acdition to your income; 
and, if the removal of secplar cares effected oy 
Mr. Baird’s bounty may occasionally leave a 
Scotch minister freer to give his whole mind 
to the duties of his office, it is; at least, as prob- 
able that the introduction of greater comtort 
may lead to an intrusion of ideas and objects 
which have nothing in common with the work 
of carrying the Gospel to the hearts and homes 
of all. Endowments have this effect in a. tar 
greater degree than money raised from sear to 
year, because in the latter case the money does 
not go on coming in unless the objects for 
whicb it is given are seen to be in’ process of 
accomplishment. Money, in fact, is given be- 
cause zeal is seen to be at work ; whereas under 
asystem of endowments the money is there in 
any case, and it is the zeal that has to be dis- 
covered.” 
We commend these words to all our readers. 
The policy of endowing churches scems to us a 
mistaken poliey. It seems to proceed on the 
supposition that, though the Lord may be able 
to carry on his work to-day, he may be -leas 
able a few years hence; and that, therefore, it 
fs well to give him a mortgage on the future. 
But the fact is that the future as welt as the 
present belongs to bim, and that “now is: the 
accepted time’? in which to do our work and 
expend our money. Endowments for colleges 
and schools may be well; but an endowed 
eburch is almost always a dead church. 


.... The project of a Catholic pilgrimage sug- 
gested as a good joke by Tue INDEPENDENT 
and other Protestant journals is being discussed 
in sober earnest by the Catholic newspapers. 
The Tablet and the Catholic Review, which, after 
the Pilot, are the ablest of the Catholic journalé, 
have both demonstrated in its: favor.’ The 
Tablet says. that. it would bee promd dey for, 
Catholics ip this country “ which wit 


s 
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ness the departure of .a body. composed, of, the 
flower of their youth going out for the first 
time from the heart;of the country that they 
love to kneel and ~ray.for.it at. the favored 
shrine of the Hea t of Jesus.” The Catholic 
Review thinks that ‘‘an American pilgrimage 
is not only probable and . possible, but also 
the means.of uniting a highly spiritual work with 
the ordinary relaxation. which, our people claim 
“during their vacation.” The italics are ours, and 
they exhibit one peculiarity of modern Catholic 
pilgrimages in a yery striking light, Whither 
the pilgrims shall go is not yet decided. Of 
course, it will be to some trans-Atlantic shrine. 
“Lourdes, Paray le Monial, La Salette, and 
some of the other sacred places of Ireland, En. 
gland, and France” are mentioned; but the 
Review prefers Rome. ‘*To look at Pio Nono, 
the martyr Pope, and to receive a blessing from 
him in person would be worth a winter’s jour- 
ney to the world’s end.”’ The suggestion is also 
made that the pilgrimage take a wider scope. 
“Going to the Holy Land,” says the Review, 
“after receiving the blessing of the Pope, would 
beatrue medieval pilgrimage in this nineteenth 
century.” The accttacy of this statement will 
scarcely be’ quéstioned. It may encourage this: 
projeet if we remind our Catholic brethren that 
their Masonic friends, the Knights Templar of 
Cincinnati, made a very successful pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land two‘vears ago. The expense, 
the Review thinks, need not be large. ‘The 
steamship lines would unquestionably be will- 
ing to make liberal terms.’? The Inman line is 
spoken of as being likely to be especially 
friendly to the undertaking. The Jeview cou- 
lades by saying: 

“All these mimor questions of detail—whither, 


how, when, and with whom shall. we go ?—are 
easy of settlement as soon as it is evident that 


/a suitable number will join in showing to the 


world—what we are all on this side of the At- 
lautic so well aware of—that American Cath- 
olics are ‘just as ‘superstitious’ and just as 
medieval’ as their European brethren and no 
more s0.”’ 

If we are not. mistaken, there is a first-rate 
chence not only for agreat demonstration of 
faith, but for the making ot a pile of money 
out of this pilgrimage by somebody less 
‘‘awkward”’ in such enterprises than the editor 
of the Freeman's Journal. 


....The Rev. C. C. Goss is pursuing his sta- 
tistical studies concerning the growth of Meth- 
odisin. “He finds,’ in an examination of the 
period since 1864, that, while the population of 
the country has increased during’ that time 
about 22 percent., the membership of the Meth- 
odist Church has increased 58 percent. This 
does not look much like decline. During the 
same period the Presbyterians (Old ‘and New 
School) have increased 27 ‘per cert: and the 
Northern Baptists not quite 10 percent. We 
are induced to think there must be some error 
in the calculation. The B :ptist denomination at 
the North is, we are quite sure, very nearly as 
prosperous as the Presbyterian. ‘The Southern 
Baptists are more numerous than the Northern 
and are growing more rapidly. In the Eastern 
and Middle States the Mcthodist increase since 
1864 has been 40 per cent., in the Mississippi 
Valley 44 per cent., in’ the Far West 87.55 per 
cent.; while in the South, where the Northern 
Church began anew afrer the war, the number 
of members ‘has increased from 15,158 in 1864 
to 218,934 in 1872, a gain of 1564 per cent. , This 
proves pretty conclusively that the Churca did 
well in reoccupying the Southern field. Alto- 
gether the figures of Mr. Goss make it evident 
that, however small may be the progress of 
Methodism in New York City, it is not by any 
means in a moribund condition in the country 
at large. He proposes next to give some facts 
in regard to the growth of the denomination in 
the principal cities of the United States. 


....The Center Baptist Association of Penn- 
sylvania, embracing twenty, two churches and 
1,500 members, at its recent meeting, held 
Sept. 3d and 4th, adopted usanimously the fol- 
lowing: 

* Wheress, Systematic and persistent efforts 
are being made to insert in the Constitution of 
the United States a declaration of belief in the 
existence of God’; ' 

** Reso'ved,. That, as Baptists, we are opposed 
to any declaration of Christian doctrine on the 
part of the state, by making it a part of the or- 
ganic law or otverwise, believing the testimony 
of our Saviour, who declares ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world.’ : 
pit ewe Med oo bed jaa ent no benefit 

religion itself could possibly result from ay 
change, if effected. “4 

* Resolved, Lhat Christianity has ever won its 
noblest triumphs while free from state control 
and acknowledgment, and “that its days. of 
deepest gloom have been those while living. un- 
der the patronage of civil government.” , . 


The Baptist denomination are a,unit.in -this 
matter. We are not, aware of any person of 
prominent. or representative character among 
them who has anysympathy with the iusane 
attempt to put God and Christ into the,Consti- 














dents ; but he declined the honor in a letter of 
most decided tone and unanswerable argument, 


_ taking the full Roger Williams ground of abso- 


lute severance of church from state. 


oseeGeneva, 23. a city, has. completely with- 
drawn. from all connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church. By a vote of 63 to 67 the 
grand council of the city has passed the bill for 
the organization. of Catholic, worship. ‘The 
three cures are to be appointed by the parishes; 
the parish is to be represented by 5 members 
ina saperior council of 31, ‘he.cures must 
take the oath to support the. constitution, and 
they may be suspended for 4 vears for violaiing 
their oath of office.. No Roman bishop will 
recogaize cures so gppointed ; and, therefore, 
the Catholic.Church in Geneva is completely 
withdrawn from the control of Rome. Nearly 
half of the people of Geneva are Pratestants, 
however, and a large proportion of the other 
half are infidels; so that the loss of Geneva in. 
volves no very serious damage to the Papal 
party, except in its moral influence. 


-»-.-Dean Stanley made a neat speech in 
Scotland, the other day, at the jubilee of the 
Rev. William Johnston, D.D., a United Presby- 
terian minister of Fifeshire. “Every church 
and every denomination within these realms,” 
he said, “‘has some particular function to per. 
form which perhaps no other church or de- 
nomination could so well perform in its own 
peculiar sphere, In the district where we are 
it is evident that Dr. Johnston has been able to 
aceupy a particular sphere and to discharge 
particular functions of usefulness which I am 
sure no other man of the neighboring denom- 
inations could be so foolish, I might almost 
say so Wicked, as to endeavor to disturb.” 


-»-It is said by the correspondent of the 
London Times that the Pope has lately appointed 
thirty. new cardinals, whose names will not be 
announced until after the death of His Holiness, 
but who will then immediately take their places 
in the Sacred College and participate in the 
election of his successor. Itis said that two- 
thirds of the new cardinals are foreigners, and 
that. they have been appointed with the de. 
liberate purpose of counteracting in some de-, 
gree the Italian-clement and restoring the 
Catholic character of the Church. We doubt 
the truth of the story. : 


.vi Dr. Littledalé, of England, estimates that 


’ out of ‘the 20,000 clergy-of the Enplish Church 


10,000 belong to the various altitudes of the 
High Church party, 5,000 to the ‘Low Church, 
3,000 to'what he calls the colorless or: nonde- 
seript, and'2,000 to the Broad Church party. 
....The corner-stone of the new edifice of 
the ‘Old South Church in Boston was laid last 
week, 
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HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E.-Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased ' facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment, 


Publisher's Department, 


AN ‘unpleasant impression is produced 
upon the intelligent mind by the thought 
that there are yet some ruptured ones who 
never heard of the new remedy for Hernia. 
The Elastic Truss is worn ‘night and day 
with ease, retains the rupture with cortaitty 
at all tim:s, and should not be taken off at 
all for the. few weeks requisite ‘to effect.ia 
cure. Soldeheap. Very durable. It issent 
by mail everywhere, by the Elastic Trnss 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, N, Y. City, who 
supply Circulars free. 


























Tue best ‘ Elastic ‘Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broada- 
way, N. Y., for ‘three: doilars. Write to 
them for full particulars, 








SurercaL Exvastic Srockrines, for en- 
larzed veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pomeroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


COOK'S AMERICAN TOURS. 


Tue attention of tbe foreign delegates to 
the, Evangelical, Alliance is culled..to the 
facilities offered by Messrs. Cook, Son & 
Jenkins, Tourist and Excursion Managers, 
“262 Broadway, for excursions ‘to Niagara 
Falls, Canada, Northern and Western Lakes, 
and principal cities snd points of interest in 
.the United States, - Circulars, showing 
routes and fares, furnished: free. 


——— aE 
. HALLS SAFES have been twenty-seven 
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OUR CHROMOs, 


Owzne to a misunderstanding, the! whol 
/ editions of our Chromos, “ Good-night 
Frolic” and “‘ So Tired,” were mounted on 
cardboard; for which reason we have been 
unable to supply our orders for 
unmounted and mounted. on stretchers, An 
other edition, to fill those orders, ig now 
being printed, and will be comipleteg in 
a few weeks. The delay in sending ou 
the Chromos for the last year was owig 
to the inferiority of the early editioiis, and 
also to the amount of labor required to op. 
ganize the Chromo department, which way 
greater than we anticipated, and so, found 
us. somewhat unprepared. Our arrange, 
ments for another season are now all com. 
pleted, the pictures are Progressing 
very satisfactorily, and there wil] here. 
after be no delay in fulfilling our prom. 
ises in the way of premiums. We make 
this notice in order that our subsétiber 
who have failed to get their Chromo 
shall know that they are not forgotten, to 
apologize for our delay, and also to asgure 
our readers that we propose to be on hand 
the coming season with something really 
good for a premium, and to be prepared to 
fill orders promptly, however fast tuey may 
come to us. 








INVESTING MONEY. 


SpEciAL attention is invited to the ad. 
vertisements in our columns of  thoge 
bangers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
ete., for sale. ‘Many are now selling Qoy. 
ernments and other securities, and convert 
ing the proceeds into good first mortgage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that. they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of. securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into avy stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tat INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our ‘services 
In many cases, by applying ‘to ‘several 
different parties, We can obtain a better price 
for securitics to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often. 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Toe INDEPENDENT, 
No, 3 Park Place, N. Y. 








M. Hameurcer & Co,, all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 
20 Vesey Strect, New York. 


a 
WE can recommend any of our readers 


who may come to New York to stop at the 
New Union Square Hotel, corner of Union 
Square and Fifteenth street. It bas recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph comniunication with every sone 
and @ general news telegraph, that prints 
the important news as soon as received. 





“ Apvice.—Send for Free Price.-lists. 
Jones's Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y- 
: rr 


FASHIONS. “ 
Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send {to 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, * Smith's Pat 
tern Bazaar,” Box. 5065, New York City. 


HOLD FAST TO THE BEST. 


“Try all things. Hold fast to thé best” 
is an injunction which seems to have beea 
complied with by the public. as far as ‘sll 
things” purgative are concerned. Acolumn 
would not suffice to enumerate the drastic 
cuthartics and equally objectionable slow: 
going and inefficient laxatives which the 
community have tried and rejected within 
the last twenty years. Meanwhile, one 
effective and painless evacuant (Dr. Mort's 
VEGETABLE Liver Prius) has been cov 
stantly gaining ground, nat only in the esti- 
mation of the dyspeptic, the constipated, and 
all who suffer from irregularities of the bow 
els, but in the confidence of the medical pro 
fession. No other cathartic possesses equal 
virtues as a tonic and alterative; anc as 80 
auxiliary of Scoviiz’s BLoop AND’ Lives 
Syrvr, in promoting a cure of ‘setofolous 
} ane seae atts eek a a per 
‘Hlood, “its ‘value’ is’ beyond all 
+ ranitties wilt Ao’ well to “hold fast” ¥6 the 
“péat “apérient ever introduced as # bone 











rrelclne. For sale by all dragaiet 
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one 
OTT’s 
cou- 
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2 ‘Rive it. No child will decline to take it. It 
beg: not be necessary to force it down. Of;|, 


eee lts operation, Fot sale by all druggists 


> dangerous. They.underlie some of. the 


+! 


» Jt is infallible, it is harmless, it is agreeable. 





wat has restored thousands to 
awe! had been long and painful suf- 


ferers. | eee 
evenings aré now coming, and 

Quire should have’good games to help 
ass them pleasantly. Avilude, with its 

birds and their peecrintions, is the best ever 
pblished. Sold by all bookseller§ and toy 

deniers» or sent ‘postpaid, on- receipt. of 

“seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Worces- 





ter, Mass.;; 
‘yom Its meritorious character, deserves 
the widest circul: ution.” — Banner of Light. 





O pesr AND Oupust or FAMreyY Mevicine.— 
sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
pie Ca‘hartic and Tonic—for Dyspepsia,Con- | 
stipation, Debility, o— Headache, Bilious | 
> Ayadks, and all derangements” of; Liver, | 
~ Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 

for it. Dzware of imitations, 





SAFE AT LAST. 


Wirm what joy does the. convalescent 
who has successfully combatted the symp- 
toms of Consumption with Dr. HAtu’s 
Luxe BaLsaM recognize the fact that he is 
safeat last, The hard cough, the laboring 
for breath, all the signs of danger which 
afirigated him bave passed away; and ap- 
petite, strength, and health are returning. 
Such has been the experience of thousands 
qwho have resorted to this Lire-Savine Mep- 
IcINF, after being given up to die. It con- 
tains neither opium nor aptimony, nor any 
of the convulsing expectorants, which pros- 
trate the strength and tear the sore and ten- 
der luogs to pices. When the sufferer 
from Bronchitis, Pneumonia,-or any other 
complaint of the Lungs or Throat is told by 
his medical attendant that nothing more can 
be done for him, let him reply that “ while 
there is life there is hope,” and try the Bal 
sam. For sale by all druggists and medicine 
dealers everywhere. 

a 

Prain HomE TaLkK AND MeEp10aL Com- 
mon SensE, by E. B. Foorr, M.D., is the 
best selling book in the hands of agents. 
Agents wanted. Address Box 738, N. Y. 


a 
HovUsEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best. article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
ec. Try it Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers, CorFin, RED- 
mxcton & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 








THE FUEL OF INFLAMMATION. 


Tur fuel which feeds the fires of external 
inflammation is in the veins. Tience it 
must be expelled before a cure of any 
chronic or casual eruptive or ulcerous mal- 
ady can be effected. Experience hus demon- 
strated that the most infallible preparation 
for this purpose is ScoviLu’s BLOoD AND 
Liver Syrup, a pure herbal - disinfectant 
and invigorant, unpolluted by mercury or 
apy other mineral excitant. Taken regu- 
larly, and aided by the occasional use of Dr. 
Mott's Vegetable Liver Pills, as a cathartic, it 
is guaranteed to produce u favorable result in 
the most cbstinate scrofulous complaints and 
to effecta cure in cases of erysipelas,chrovic 
sores, white swelling, liver disease, rheuma- 
tism, syphilitic taint, abcess, suppuration of 
the glands; and goitre or swelled neck, that 
have defied all ordinary remedies. For sale 
by all druggists. Depot 118 Warren street, 
New York. 

a __ 


.  DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J. Auten & Son have removed to 314 
, Fifth vende, heat 82d street. | For im. 
Proved artificial dentistry send for pam- 
pblet. 





MEMORANDU™ FOR MOTHERS. 


Wit mothers, ius vue love of their. little 
Ones, be pleased to remember and profit by 
_ the following facts? Intestinal worms are 








Most serious diseases of chilahood—imbe- 
cility, convulsions, chronic diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, spas.ns, marasmus or wasting away of 
the flesh, and many other terrible disorJers 
that carry off multitudes of children every 
year. All these and every other evil conse. 
quence of worms may be avoided by 
Promptly expelling them from the body 
with Rogers's VegETaBLe Worm Syrup. 


‘ Itthe presente of worms is even suspected, 


Preparations of its kind Rog-2ns’s Won 
SrRtP fs unquestionably the most Won | 





Ten AND BEEN DAT 


oo COOKE&CO., 
O. 20 WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, ae NNN Oe BRE- 
CABLE TRANSFERS, Mery FS ‘errens, COM- 
a One McCULLOCH & CO., 


{ Lombe2rd St., London. 
caus TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


000 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 
Rheumatism, 


rete hich will c 
in the Limbs, Back: and 








Never, fails. ork. by the Drug- 


im . 1847, 
gists. Depot, 0 Park e, New Y 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 











of rheumatism, aches, pains,; 


swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds,  splt- 
rheum, etc. upon the human 

=<" frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
KNTAY DOE ete. upon animals in one year 
than all other pretended remedies bave since 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. Thereis no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
or lameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without. Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 


Yellow. Wrapper for animals, J. B. RosE & Co., 


58 Broadway, N. Y. 


FEVER and AGUE, 


DUMBAGUE,INTERMITTENT FEVER, ctc. 


KEITH’S FEVER A ND AGUE PILLS 
Ww 
or to per ‘halt "a ten. Pigon ue on olen ‘Of 


B. KEITH& CO., 41 Liberty st.,N.Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


W.A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. _Gfice 69 Warren st., N.Y. 


Chevaliers 


14K BOR bik WALK 
KEEPS THE HteAD COOL. 














TEX AN-g—p LIEBIG'S 


EXTRACT 


THE GENUIN 


Jor MEAT 


\ CAN AR TICLE 





More qomesentetetd better. an 1 cheaper than any other. 
Ask your Dragzist or Grocer for it, 


A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 1914 William St , N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVF. PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 

perience, an entire success Simple, Prompt, Efi. 
cient, and Reliable. They are the only medicines per- 
‘ectly adapted to popuiar use—so simple that mistakex 
annot be made iv using them, go ba’ mless xs to be free 
rom dinxer, :ni 8° efficient as to Le alwaysreliable. 
Chey have received the bighcet commendation from ali 
~ will always render enteeteets on. 


1. ry wena, Congestion, ina mmations, sad 
rms, Worm Fever, V olic. 
Crying Colic aaieniion 2 of Infants 
flank wea of Children or Adults,,,,.. 
Chsters’ Mo Gr ee eae a 
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THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN N & CO., 


185 & 187 CANAL STREET, 


will lingit 
me of Ww ick ey roy at 1 teen 


~. LARGE STOCK 
$200, 000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
AND 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY 1st, 1874, 


Claecaets £Leee 
. UIPA AND 
Qu RMASTER’S ST RES 


oe 





Barer QUARTERMASTER’s a 
wit be 80 nd at FOBLIC. ROvTION,: at the ee . 

/ asi 

‘i Po Arsenal), commencing on BER od 

ie, s 10 o’clock A. M., under the direction of can 
in John F. Rodgers, M. ye nited St tes Army,a 
rn 





mee incapable of alteratio: the 
tary oO 


on, 3! 
ri ar at =e : after due wy tite 
notice by adv e@ gross f 
such sales shall be covered into the sreseury, Se 


Clothing, 
ter's Stores. Stores consists 


master’ 
Cloth, oth. aky blue Ker Kersey, Great Coats, foot and mounted, 
Flann Rubber Ponchos, Iron Safes, and vari- 
ous other ‘aitlclon including a large lot of woolen, 
linen, rope, and oth« r cut 

ape =< ts sale will be stated in the catalo 





es, 


which can tained at this office, or at the Schuyl- 
kill Arsenal, or at the auction rooms of Messrs. x. 

Thomas & os. 139 and 141 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


L. C. EASTON, 
Assistant Quartermast Bay amen U:S.A 
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of Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 
buffering, by tubing: Dm, Fitler’s Vegetabie Rheu 
matic Syrup—the = ientific discovery of J. P. Fitier, 

.D., a regular gradu .. Rev. ‘ 
dia, Pa., suffered oy years; became popenees 
TLos. Murphy, D.D. Frank/ord, Pojiadelpht 
Davis Highiatown, ‘NS cman, 
Towa. G. G. Sint” Pritsfo rd,N. Y. Rev. Jos 
Bergs. Falls chuich, Philadelpiia. Afflicted invited to 
write to Pr. Fitter, Philadelphia. His valuable, advice 
casts notbing and will be — interesting. 


TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Trains leave New York, from ae of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, as follow: 
Pyerese for Harrisb Pi vos e Wes - Par ee 
South, with Pullman Palace Cars na Stinthoe 9:2 
20P.M. Sun agi, 7, 8:30 P. M. 
and the South vie 
‘bo 3:20 and 9 


Wie. Ri. at 9 
M., 12:30 and 9 P- 
xpregs for for Phila., 459° OA B30, 8 4, 5,7, 4 
M., and 12 night. ” Sunday 7, 8:30. 30, and. ab Pa 
For Phila, via ce msington, at 7 A. M. and 6:10 2 
Sande: 6:10 P. 


For News rant TF ra0, 810, 10,11 A. a.,12 
ry te: 
HS Ag 10, 430, 5:10, 5:20, 5:40, 6, b "10, 6:30 
Hee i, 3 io, iso M., an dR nigh Sunda 


11:30 Pp. 
For 9B 6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 9, 10,11 a. 
a lois a tad 6 : 








Be 


oS oo 


neh 3: 20 4: a ead 6 P. 

For New Brunswick, Tands:10 a. M., 12M., 

6:10, anes 9P.M., and 12 night. Sunday 6: 
3 isust Millstone, 3:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 


or Lambértville and Flemington, 9 A. a — 2P.M. 


& Phillipsburg and Belvi: 2and4 
Accom for ia, Wh 5, und Te arn pa} "Gamien, 
an 


For FJameabu, Pemi on, Cuintien, 6 A. M., and, via 

boat from Pier No. 1, 3:50 P 
Trains arrive as follows rom } gag - om, ne A. 
:35 P. M., daily ; 5:22, 10:15 A; and 38 * 
0 


day 40 r 
Be 6:40 A id 10:13 P, Sunday, 
From Phitadetphia, 5: 22, 6:40, A 6b, 10:16, 11 


2 ih ‘oe! ay 3 Hots 
‘Amor Astor House, thd se, aha foot — Ph antee an id Coukelanat 
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4% inolinaiia: 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Uom- 


PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND. CHINA, 


VIA: PANAMA. 


‘CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGH1 
TO, ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 





On Sth and Ath of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line will leavé PIER 42 NORYT1l RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 


' Ing Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Pan- 


the Com "a Si 

ama Railway ih one. of 8 ane tuchin 
and other rts; also conneetin ane 
with Sten for SOUTH PACIFIC and CENTHA 


“one undred Pounds Baggage allowed free to each 

e received on the dock the duy before 

m steamboats, raflroids, and passengers 

r to send'them down oe ne An experienced 
a Gt tree. 


sali, 
‘ n on beard. Medic ndance 
oe ssuge-tic ot further informa- 


ket-vifice, on a 
wharf, oot of Canal street, orth iver. New Yor 
GEO,.. ‘Y, President. 
18.5. BULLAY, Superiatendont. 





SEWING & WASHING MACHINES 





THE BECKWITH 


POs Area 


‘Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Trial, 
$20 refunded in 20 
days on return of 
Machine,i if desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Speed jinn t 
any, regardless of coxt. With Semi-Guidi: g Feed 
and Auiomatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 
require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces te 
pan 2 stitch—this requires but Two! Herceitisa 

ol of symoplicity and strength; wrrlt No TOIL 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For fo!l particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 


the Machine, for.” seei 4 is balleying * Agents 
wanted in every town in the country. f¢s are sent 
with the order the balance can be C. 0 Agents 


must pay full price for single Machi nes. per vere 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are ~ 
for. ‘Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. oD 


Near 17th St. BECKWITH S. M. Co,, 862 Broadway, wz. 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 


Speciallv adapted to and Extensively used in 





COLLEGES, 

CONVENTS, 

*SHITIKVA 
ALVAIYd AXV 





WASHING MACHINE. 
Son d to wash clean without 


ing OF or ~ Fe, 


A MER [ F A N For ironing lathes without 
Union and Sherman Wringer, 
With Galvanized f.lrcn, Frame and Moulton’s 
Reliance Wringer, with Wood 

Frame. 


The best in the market, 


Send for circular and state that bi saw this adver 
tisementin THE InDEPENDENT. Address 


HALEY, MURSE & CO., 
31 Cortland St., New York. 











€uils Machine with presen 
every want of the homesbold 3 monger 
Knits all siaes of Stockings aad Socks, wi 
and is source of 


We 
iain or fancy work. [ 
heel — toe Sor gee 
sa 4 to ladies of leisure, as 

well ag profit and easy support to those that require it 





Agente wanted every where by the RickrorD 
Kwittine Macuine Company. Dana BickFo! 
President and General Business Supt., 689 B 

way, New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolis, 
Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 









Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings, 
NOW EAROUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 
11 Warren St.. N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 


ALL THE 
cooD POINTS. COMBINED 


NEW VICTOR SEWING MACHINE, 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. Address 


Victor Mewine caching Cay 3 ’ 54 East Tenth 
eet 


THE LYON SEWINC MACHINE 











(33 Union Square) has more room under the arm and 
Ma rangensior aoe ner han ne the Domestic, Machin hine ape gud 
‘send for Circulars, . 


rd 
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THE dod. Die Ra aie 
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Commercial, 


THE COTTON CROP. 


TaEcotton crop fer 1872-78,as show by 
the statistics gathered and compiled by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, amounts 
to 8,930,508 bales, against 2,954,371- bales 
for last year, giving ‘an-increased produc- 
tion of, nearly.a ‘million’ of bales. The ex- 
ports of cotton amount to 2,679,986 bales 
and the home consumption to 1,201,127 





‘bales, leaving 90,989 bales on hand atthe 


close of the year. Tlie OfiPoniélegives the 
crop for each year since 1865 as follows: 
«Years, iz : 





The cotton production of the lest year, 


«while much larger than was auticipated, 
, compares favorably. with that of previous 


years and considerably exceeds the average 
in the palmiest days of slavery.. It used to 


- to be a sort of first truth in the creed’ of 


~ 


slaveholders that cotton-raising could «do 
nothing ‘without slavery. Cotton and 
niggers constituted the two great articles of 
their faith. Facts prove that this faith was 
a heresy in both fiaanee and production. 

“Phe consumption of cotton inthe United 
States is approximately shown by the fol- 
lowing figures : 





Elsewhere. Total. 
1856-7, bales 154,218 819,936 
1857-8, “ 143,876 595,562 
1358-9, “ 167,433 927,651 
1859-60, “ 185,522 912,043 
1860-1, “ 193,383 848,740 
1866, “ 72,000 665,000 
18667, 80,000 710,000 
1867-8, “ 81,385 965,666 
1868-9, 79,498 926,254 
1869-70, “ 85,265 862,606 
1870-1... % ake 1,166,968 
r7-2, “ 1,337,540 
1872-3,  “ 137, 4 1,201,127 


These figures neers disclose the fact that 
one of the urgent wants of the Bouth at 
the. present time is a largely. increased 
manufacture of its own cotton. “There 
is no reason, except in a defective mode 
of. industry, why, the South,should raise 
and export tle raw.material, ahd then 
buy back the manufactured product to sup- 
ply itsown wants. Its manufacture should at 
least be equal to its own consumption. This 
was not atiainable under slavery; but it is 
perfectly so under freedom. ‘We anticipate 
that.one of the large ultimate benefits ac- 
cruing to the South from the destruction of 
slavery will be a greatly increased diversifi- 
cation in the forms of its industry, meking 
the people more independent, far richer, 
and far more productive. Free labor al- 
ways outstrips slave labor under anything 
like equal advantages. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE past week has been a very ‘favorable 
one for the jobbers-generally ; but owipg to 
the heayy purchases of the week previous 
the sales from first hands have hardly’been 
so active. The demand for all descrip- 
tions of domestic fabrics continues -very 
good, and is especially so for. worsted dress 





goods and for plain bleached and unbleached } 


cotton fabrics; while the demand for domes- 


tie woolens, flannels, blankets, and overcoat-. 


ings has been activéiand encouraging; ‘What 
conduces in a great degree to the present 


" prosperous condition of the dry goods busi- 


ness, while the grocery-attd- hatdware ttade 
is depressed, is the extreme caution xercised 
by jobbers for the past two years in. se- 
lecting their stocks and restricting their 
credits. The importers have @xhibited a 
like caution, and the uncertainties of 
the gold market. helpedto- ‘tike- all 
dealers in” foreign goods very conservative 
in their operations. The’general prosperity 
of the West and the European demand for 
our great. agricultural: staples, of ;which we 
have an abundant yield, also help to, give 


 @onfidence to our merchants. and to -stim- 


ulate trade, 
The stringency in the mpnay market, has 


, ‘been 4 continual pefil. to all clasges Sofi busi- 


ness men, and has tatight them the neces- 
sity of curtailment, rathen than expansion, 
until. Congress. shall -do something. toward 
furnishing the country with 0a currency 


_ that can be:relied upon. to: expand with the 


gro wth of population and ‘commerce, 


+-cess Of the supply that the Utica Mills 4-4 


Vie by the agents... In other_makes there - 
no 


) days since the previous transactions. 


‘very considerably reduced, and in some 


p pivance nt about 10 per cent, has been es- 


Snbleached ; sebestings 8: and shistings, are 
vSntiytoat feat from fitst-hatids; bat the 
detaand for certain makes is 86 much in ex- 


have been,adyanced ‘half a cent a yard and 
the 9-4 ahd 10-4 have been marked up 2¢ 


advance, but prices Are very firm. — 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings continue 
steady in price for all the popular makes, 
with a eorresponding» advance in Utica 
Mills"to the marking up in‘their'unbleached | 
goods. The stock in first hands is small, 
but! thejobbers are: very: prudent: in their 
purchasés and renew ‘their stocks’from day 
to day. 

Printing cloths maintain the firmness 
which we noticed last week. The sales of 
the weck have been large at 6} cents, 30 
days, for best quality 64 standards, which is 
an improvement in the time of 50 to 60 


Prints are in so good demand that the 
stock of desirable styles"in first ‘hands is 


styles orders have to be given in-advance of 
production. Prices are firm. 

Ginghams are selling freely at the quota- 
tions for popular makes and prices are un- 
changed and steady. 

Cotton flannels. continue in good demand 
and liberal sales have been effected during 
the week for all the desirable grades at 
steady prices. 

Cotton’ bags are now in such, active 
démand tliat the supply in first-hands is in- 
‘adequate j to meet it, - Prices are conse- 
‘quently, ‘véty firhy. 

- -Gotton yarns are in better tinkand and 
\pridesitte ‘firmer, but without any quotable 
‘chagge. 

’ Corset jeans are in fair demand; but with- 
out special acttvity. “Prices ‘steady and un- 
changed. 

Cambrics of the best. tlack and assorted 
colors are in good demand, but the supply 
in first: hands is comparatively small. Prices 
steady. 

Rolled jaconets are selling more freely at 
quotations, which are unchanged but_firm. 

Silesias are unchanged in price; but there 


effected at quotations. 


in progress, but without special activity. ’ 
Prices are generally firm and unchanged. 

Worsted dress goods of every description 
are in very good demand, and the compara- 
tive high prices and scarcity of foreign 
fabrics of similar styles are very favorable 
to the domestic productions, which : are 
yearly.growing in favor and which have 
been stimulated by the high rates of duty 
put upon the foreign article. 

Woolen shawls are selling with & moad- 
erate degree of activity from first hands, but 
mainly to keep up the assortments of the 
jobbers, 

Cloths and overcoatings are generally in 
good demand, and certain grades of the 
more popular makes are selling actively at 
steady prices. 

‘Fancy cassimeres are in steady demand 
for the better grades and prices are well 
maintained. 

Satinets continue in good demand at the 
Tecent advance in prices for blacks,.but mix- 
tures are comparatively dull. 

Kentucky jeans are selling more freely ; 
but: the' demand cannot be. called: active, 
and, though prices are nominally unchanged, 
an extra discount is allowed in some’ cases, 

. Flannels are in active demand for -all: the 
leading makes,-and for certain grades an 


tablished in‘the’Tates. 

Blankets are selling steadily, and the 
prices of popular makes are well sustained. 

Foreign goods are now in good demand 
for nearly all ‘descriptions of seasonable 
fabrics, but especially so for plain worsted 
and dress goods, which are so scarce that 
sales are made by samples from invoices to. 


descriptions of woolen .goods for. men’s 


wear, while the stock in ‘first hands is un- 
usually light. Merinos, and woolen gdods 
suitable for shirtings are scarce. The mar- 
ket is well supplied with plain stlks and 
millinery goods; but trade is generally so 
active that prices are -pretty well main- 
tained. The importations. are still’ Tess than 
those of last year. The stock of foreign 

is was’ itataiteg early in the summer: 


is @ more active demand and sales are easily { Ww 


In colored cottons there is a good business |: Whi 


airive. There is also a good demand for all 


| = CB Soa aa DCCA , ai , 
pers) eee nf . ee Re 8 Sir: 


—The Babcotk Ont, dita geisher did a |’ 
good thing fon Wankeshs yesterday.’ 
‘Spence’s Block of wooden buildings took 
fire about 2 o'clock P. M., in the second : 
story. The fire caught between the ceilings. 
The building was soon ‘filled with smoke 
and in five minatés mofe wotlld have been. 
past saving; but.the.prompt use of one of 
the Babeock: Extinguishers’ saved the block 
and probably many neighboring buildings. |. 
Yours respectfully, . 

'Cwas. Conk, Merchant. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO eh lag BL ng pat THE 
UNITED STAT 





PRINTS. 
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Gloucester... 
Mourning. il 
Hartel... ll 
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GINGHAMS. 
Luncaste’ 14 Roanoke Sécealé 
Renfr 1d |Amoskeag.. 
BROWN SHEETINGS. 
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York, 30-inch.. 
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Thorndike, A. iar 
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New Market............ 124\ Ev 


BROWN DBILLS. ~ 
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Spragues,.. . 
‘Armutes....... PAS 


HAQEA «9s tage sans G Everett, T 
conia... Amosk 
Tremont, - Ellerton, 





»BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


Po COTTON. 


WHITE su BLACK AND: RED. 
aii 


jooth Lo 2 ilk ik and Strong Strong 
NRY pecker 











re-exports to th t of 
about $5,000,000, jeminminhniiiie 


MONDAY EVENING, Sept.: si 1873. | | 


|. [Septeniber ’ 18,1873, 


REMI 
AT. STEWART & 60, 


“will open THIS WEEK their 


First Exposition 


OF 
“iy tu mnwWN ovelties 


Special care and attention having been given to the 
selection and manufacture of fabrics for their saleg 
for THE PRESENT SHASON, 

“CUSTOMERS 


will find an unusually full, choice, and attractive 
assortment. 








Broadway, 4th ay., 9th and 10th sta 


CARPETS. 


A. T, STEWART & Cl 


are now receiving thelr FALL ASSORTMENTS of 
choice and elegant designsin ~ 
AUBUSSONS, 





AXMINSTER, 
TURKEY, 
SILESIAN, AND BERLIN CARPETs, 


‘| IN’ONBE PIECE, ina very great variety of sizes; with 


fillings or extra margins to match—the productions of 
the most celebrated European manufacturers, _ 

In Carpéts by the yard they offer new and ver 
beautiful patterns in 


MOQUETTES, 
in very DELICATE SHADES and tints, 
New patterns in 
Scotch Axminsters, 
of selected colorings 


and private designs, 
suited to every style of decorations. 





ROYAL WILTONS, 
in entirely new styles and effects, 
Crossley’s English Velvets 
in the double and single widths, from PARIS 


SKETCHES ‘and colorings, presenting all the 
delicate harmony of the MOQUETTE CARPET. 


A specialty in 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 


with BORDERS TO MATCH, in an endless variety 
of styles and colors. 





American Body Brussels, 
of the Bigelow, Crompton, Hartford, and Lowell man- 
ufacture, at 


POPULAR PRICES. 
A great variety of patterns and colors, expressly for 
: halls and stairs, in : 
Crossley’s English Tapestry Brussels. 


VENITIANS, 
with borders and stairs to match. 


THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
Wool, Dutch, and Hemp Carpets, 
) DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, Eto.’ 
all sizes and to match the new colors. 





Beoodway. Fourth Avenue, 9th and 10th sts. ste. 


(873, FALL B73 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
818 BROADWAY, 


SH tA 
Daily phere peer 5 LOE oF or nic 
LACHES, EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, DRESS ee 
MINGS; ‘etes ete. Also NOVELTIES in FAN 
goons, ELEGANT DESIGNS in OXYDIZED, 


NEW: LACES AND: LAGE ARTICLES, 


| EMBRACIN 


RICH PATTERNS OF smal CLUNY 
) AK, BARBES, CAPES, FICHUBS, |; 
Rane te 








i ‘ ALSO 
HAMBURG BANDS, mentite " FLOUNCINGS 
ETC. INFANTS’ CAPS, VAL CAPES, © 
JABOTS. ATEST STYLES. 


Orders by mat promptig fied, 


MILLER & GRANT, 


NPs 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: yore: 
Ba PRECRESOR 














g2 an. as tia Benet. 


qeeere ‘Broadway, Hay eee 97 Howard:tredth 
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September "18, 1873.) 
—— 
weekly Makes Review. 


REPORTED: Te csibast ie FoR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
BY HK. THURBER & CO., 


1m and 188 Chambers, , 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New Yor York. 


g0% “GROCERS ‘S’ MARKET. » - 


coFFEE.—The stock of Rio ts reduced’to an in. 

\feaitsupply: ‘The demand continues fair and 
values have further advanced, with agood prospect 
of mpergabane( an a other kinds are in reduced 
sup ae Noeea, f s the Sughtest know 
an and at Pine g outponte . is the vis 





ment. 
FISH. AND SALT. —Dry Cod are in active demand, 
and, in consequence of scarcity, full prices rule. 
mhere ts a slight improvemént in shor ee 
shore Mackerel, ¥ with. agood demand. 


ty and not so nd. <P ssought i 


are infer. 
in ik ht supply and active 

Herring are in + atch selling well ack Bal 
Bulk in good demand and firm. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The first arrival of New Mal- 
aga Raisins caused a depression in Old, which have 
sce prtially oe ge from the decline and the 


et closed fi “4 Cable Cisne atches from she. gees 
a hi er 0 ening than was eX le 
ude ate ae looked for till the mi 
rrants in fair ae Torker Prunes 


MOLASSES.—Grocers’ grades are in increased re- 
quest, especially for prime and choice, which are de- 
cidedly scarce and bring full rates. “Boiling stock 
less active, gr ing ‘to some refiners genat work, but 

S Vi 


ery strong. The supply of all ualities 
init ligh New Orleans 5 ksi at t xtreme 
figures. 


RICH.—New Carolina comes forward very slowly, 
partly, owing to the mill hands in Southern ports hav- 
ing struck for higher wages and ceased work. The 

ot been favorable of late for gatherin; 
i. pemnere is but little good old “ih on. the 
market and values have receded Ld very little. East 
India isin good demand, and an in England 
has strengthened the market here,” 

SUGARS.—The market for Refined has ruled a little 
easier, but closed firmer and with an upward tend- 
ency. The demand has been good and the scarcity 
of medium Softs has tended to a firm market and full 
rates on - below Whites. Hards are in limited sup- 


pep and 


ction 

iberally at about ¥¢ ct. decline 

cline in gold ; ai c 
ward look. 


SYRUPS continue in oun request at very full 
tates. ‘The supply is inadequate to the demand. The 
finer grades are especially active. Sugar House is very 
firm and in good request. 

SPICHS.—There is nothing doing in invoices, im- 
porters having nostock tooffer. The distributive job- 
bing tr trade is active at very full and well-maintained 


TEAS—The invoice demand is active, with a large 
line and distributive demand; the market gradually 
strengthening for all kinds, more particularly Green 


and low grades Japan. Pingsneys do not sell ba A 
es ‘be weomnem ; 


P alt pootentps) fon thelr sve 
wing: qualities. olongs are 
marke oa sale: at im ~~~ The 


he ¢ oo - Cotee, but mainly occasioned b 


op ey values of Teas, as compared wit 
GENERAL AL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The —The Flour market opened 
unsettled. An advance on last week’s prices asked and 
buyers holding off, there was little pressure to sell, a 
g00d portion of the receipts having been sold previous 
toarrival. Subsequently low grades sold 10 to 15 cents 
higher, with shipping extra scarce. Toward the close 
the large quantity supposed to be re with 


an easier Wheat mar! caused a 
Pers not Dang | on lol ae’ purchase an 

me andall kinds in aa favor, 
aa ria 


Bakers’ 2 in fa fair Fem tor loon! re wet ane 
Louis reguir Flour. T’ 


ern and eat Flour. 
inquiry for alight. « eenrery at the present prices ~¥ 
Baca Canada sold to a limited extent. 
tL nh week Ops S. bpie. a. Exports 8,829 bbls. 
bbis. r~ with moderate 
tle, Corn Me Meal in aad F) and fn good 
est, The Whont ruled iFreg- ' 
ule, ss eh th and market for Spring, wi 
the alone ec ape ce pot than forfuturedeliyery. At 


Winter Weteh-catee 
ers’ favor. Riseet . 
ore, “Salen. S0 


eh firm at rm at the fone Pomp aac astive 


deman 


to 
em tt ; a 
ys bushels. Exportéy, 477, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





i ger ae angers fell off, and ‘whole; 





> soar ee. at, 974, to 1236 cts, 
ate toe and 7 to § a3 oa cts. per P pound for ‘Tex. 
areas and 4 a exans, ay r _— n not 
latter 7 to & ie have séld 
rather better at EB per ficad roan 0 fn of $3. 
Veal uives' have: fe fair mo any 
prceay, prices. M: ik- ‘ed 7 to 10. aon — Buttermil - 
fea5 4 mund..'Gras 75 to. head. © 
| in fair. mest and quoted values barel sus- 
tained+viz.;: 4 cba. 


pone: dave Hogs gu quoted hf Paccah ans agvance 


advance from the opening. i. 


METALS—The market for American Pig Tron He 
der accumulating stocks is weak, and prices favor 
purchasers, with an‘ tinusdal wide ener between” 


No.1 and No.2 Forge.’ Scotch having stun 
the recent <ivance on’ the pvvesy side aera 


a an inghiry, and 
stoc holders are inelin aie Ralls are Crna 
with'a dispo , . Scrap 
dull and a ag ed Bars stendy. Ocueasan. 
Enel eld inary d firm, with a light supply. 
glis si an with a supply. 
merical a ve.” She iter" inactive. In Ing Copper 
active for forward delivery nsactions. 
erat Forel disady. : "Lend fen be but Seeernons 
ers of Fore ema adyance. Domestic is 
higher. Pig Tin inactive: very slow. 





~ ‘ae and sellers 
‘Wire quiet. 'Ziné st steady 
MISCELLANEOUS!—The market’ for Candles and | 
Cooperage Stock is steady. -Foreign Coal in good de-° 
mand... Domestic active, with fair supplies and steady 
values for both. Drvgs and a Dyes in good request, 
witha see 4 


‘Plates weaker 
apart in, their views. Iron 


material advan eae 'y articl - 
ations.) Dye Woods aul st. D Domingo Logwood ex- 
cepted, which is scarce and wanted. Guano easier, 
Gunnies nominal., Hardware in fair re uest, with few 
changes in values. Hayinlight ship re on 
ood oeeetve Stray Ed Wie ntint seer under inc increased a repelDts 


information as tq ani to thor ie prvepect 0 of. t Foreign. India WD ip 


liberal srook 8 on apa ae demand. seed ‘netive and L Timothy . 





Seeds 
Deer an Gos aon @ steady, Tal-. 
pane Hfobacco ean or = a . 
Fre’ m, W vanced fates for Grain an en} 
troleum tonnage. any regular and generally ° 
higher: 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—The market. for 
Crude Sperm Oil is steady. Crude Whale inactive. 
meee wine quiet and demand'small. Prime 


Winter eed 20 » Linseed firm. 
ded an Seofined t Gatton See [nominal beg — of 


an 
in buy n buyers! fav ake i gr Htosias qu ns quiet, high "higher freists check- 
lower. Petro- 
for epot, on owing to )B — but one, for the 
ths. ange, being. less th “> . 
ess than has been 


e, bei 
€' See LAOD 6 week ts * agent en pts 

are abou els, orts. tor the week 
2.045,05 gullo snoak Nopeke steady, on h ‘sales ot about 
. 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market has ruled quiet at 
about steady prices, except for New Western Mess, 
which isa lJitfle lower. Receipts 5,283 bbls. Hxports 
2,62.1o Bacon alse: pat t chosing Srey under, 
an increased shipping dem: Exports 1,790,453 Its. 
Cut Meats dull at changed  cclanee Smoked Meats 
The low Price D Lard has created an in- 
export demand and the market pened oo ac- 

firmer. Receipts 5,252 bbls. and tes. Hx- 
ports 3, Ibs. Beef quiet and steady. 


WOOL.—The market is firmer at hardening prices. 
Holders are not anxious to realize and all prime lots 
are readily taken as fast as offered. A large business 
has been transacted in California Wools. ie move- 
ment at Boston and ee is nso active. Re- 
ceipts of Foreign 516 bales; 1,879 bales. Ex- 
ported 460 bales. 


loo 

- —~ cti tho ie 1 

production, thong 
ited. * 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The récefpts and exports are larger than 
last week. The general features.of the market are 
the same as for two weeks past—a limited supply, 
good demand, and full el for choice. Good West- 
ern se! readily, and: co State and Ws 
ern, accumulates and ‘s ‘dul 2 ana irregular. There is 
a fair, steady inquiry and Hastern buy- 
ers have purchased to a wrt extent of Welsh Tubs. 

for the week, 21,646 packages. ° 
112,697 pounds, We quo te: 
Orange County Pails and Creamery, # D.....83 @35 
River Palla, Selected........c---er @35 
ume pay, Good to Prim 


tate sity «P09 Poor to Bair..; 

State Wels Tubs, Poor to "Choik 

State Firkins, Poor to = 
Western Firkins and Tubs. 

Grease Bu 


Seer eeesceeenasenes! 






wees aber eenbeccewacnes 


CHBESE.—The local d d is derate, 
exportreques partially restricted by the decline in 
gold and a and very fame rates for ocean 
freights. Holders shown deal of firm.’ 


eer rrerr iirc 





ness; but the market closed wen and in buyers’ 
favor. Receipts, 83,496 packag 
quote: 


23. Exports, 2,860,795 






English Dairy, ........cseebeceditewecsvaee ) 
Skimmed Cheese as @ i‘? 
Partially Sesmoneds. ssa IE voeeee 9 @10 


EGGS.—The receipts are liberal; but with an im- 


roved demand peieee fox favor To2 oaiag and w ote ad- 
Vanced d rates. Value iy sy 





Canada, rime in rate hy 
We: ordinary to ) OXtIB.+....... . 
State, TOTIOY....+2--000- 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Fowls and w tenn 
are arriving somewhat freely from the West and 
prices are @ little irregular. Turkeys doing . better: 






‘Duegs plenty, but demand good. Geese in better re- 

ig, demand. | Rogoipte, He maheles e->| quek t. Fowls ell more readily than Ohickens. Dressed 
have! been in- good demani.-but’ cl me omedr stich ats Golereanta vers’ favor, with limited repeiptsand 
Receipes 20 360 Pay is much oy a year ago. eee we buyers’ favor. Grouse pay 
is firm for large lots, bat ayn The moderate a . State Hares n to’ enty and 
peu” Sapp is not large, and. much of it not in| 1°: 

on. Receipts, 40,642 bushels, rts, Spring Chickens, Jorge v8 >. "un @ 18 
tions not sufficient to indies oe reef eeansac- | Tivetorkesa @ eT 
fey Malt im ma moderate demand. with tndieations of ad!| Live Ducks, peli 


our-rowed. ‘5 cts. per bushel 


Panos sr MATERIALS.—The demand for Bricks 
nues steady and supplies liberal. Cement in fair 


request. Window GlasyHaw: “been scheduled higher 
ath a dnst. be Hote steady. 


a niaers’ Bordwasy in 
ag pod request poten’. : ova md ap unite and 
uni Pale to wales hike see ules Ip requ est. Pi . 
te Nails nom’ at quoted values. 
TTON.—The d 
Faghahert, emand has been. fair, principally 


Prices generally steady, with a de- 

aoueabie oe, Close of tis, te. to ulti cent pope pound— —more 

on o whee oft “ae care of ae 
ces. Recei Dts, 0988 a og weak 8,119 ba.es._ 


way ‘but® = Sontinuct for reg 


Monika “Cxope | | 


nema. "Homlogx Sole ari aad tmigoon manic” 
AL a ae 





460 bushels, slave: 
busheloat& #106 to $10 shige for'two-rowed Stats and ¢1os"| Dressed 









D: 





BEANS.—Prime stock are in good demnd at full 
rates. Marrowfats are light in. stock; newexpected 
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BRESWAX.+TH6 niarket is dull and depressed, éx- 
‘porters not offering. Sales to a limited extent, at 32K 
| dt cents per pound for Western and Southern 
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THE FAILURE OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


As 2 general fact, savings banks in this 








country have been a gratifying success in_ 


the sense of having seldom collapsed by the 
fraud or bad management of those having 
charge of their affairs, “Yet within a year 
or two past there haye been several failures 
of these institutions, in consequence of pal- 
pable fraud, three of them occurring in 
New York City; and now we have to add 
the Hoboken Savings Bank, in New Jersey, 
to the list. The facts which have been de- 
veloped through the agency of an expert 
accountant show that the deposits as credited 
ot the books of the bank and as appearing 
on the pass-books of the depositors tell a 
different story; and that: the institution, so 
far from having a surplus of $50,000 be- 
yond its liabilities, as has beén claimed, is 
really insolvent by not less than $63,000- 
There are no. assets to pay this deficiency ; 
and, hence, the loss must fall upon the de- 
positors, who as a class are poorly able to 
bear it. 

The method of the loss involves no mis- 
Judgment in making investments, but a 
direct and square plunder on the part of one 
of the bank officers, who turns out to be a 
defuulter to the amount of some $150,000. 
By false figures in the books of the bank he 
managed to conceal this defalcation, which 
was discovered in its full extent only by 
comparing these figures with those. found ia 
the pass-books in the hands of the deposit- 
ors. The ledgers of the bank did not: set 
forth the actual amount of the deposits, as 
shown by the pass-books. _ To this startling 
fact the trustees wake up only after the in- 
vestigations of an expert have brushed the 
dust from their eyes and revealed to them 
the actual insolvency of the institution. 

The lesson taught by this defalcation isa 
very simple one. Something moreis needed 
than is at present furnished by the savings- 
bank system of this country to give greater 
security to depositors that their funds will 
be so safely kept as always to be available 
whenever called for. The interest, especial- 
lyin New York and the New England 
States, has become a stupendous one. The 
parties in interest are for the most part poor 
people, not in a condition to bear severe 
losses. About the only protection which 
they have lies in the character of bank offi- 
cers, to whom the system offers the most 
ample opportuoities for fraud, without any 
reliable guaranty against loss, in the event 
of fraud. Has notthe time come when the 
whole system should be thoroughly re- 
organized? Ifthe several states are not pre- 
pared to undertake the work of taking care 
of the savings of the poor, then they should 
provide a much better system of laws for 
the regulation of savings banks. The plan 
of postal savings banks is in successful 
operation in Great Britain; and we believe 
that it might be introduced into this coun- 
try with advantage to the people. The 
whole question needs a thorough examina- 
tion, followed by a revision and reform of 
the system. Itis nota moment toosoon to 
employ a preventive remedy which may 
averta large amount of future evil. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT NEW 
YORK, 
Tue imports of foreign merchandise at 
New York-since the ist of last January are 
shown by the following figures: 








January .....i.++ $37,689,752 Aug. 9th........... $6,985,841 
February......... 38,726,564 Aug.. 16th. 6,970,442 
March ........002- 42,625,983 Aug. 23d...... 2000 8,082,843- 
April od... 0. 0500 36,597,173 Aug. 30th.... 8,465,334 
pT 84,419,370 Sept. 6th %,791,237 
TONE. csccceness coe 28,197,485 Sept. 13th.......... 6,676,605 
ti sétbones»>sren $1,023,169 

Total since Jan. Ist, 1873....5...+00s.seeses $294;257,748 
Total IGT W Cate. sse. ccrsiscosisesedéerJecevess 324,801,769 

Decrekse since Jan. Ist. ......05+c0+e0ehe+ «600,544,021 


The exports of domestic-produce and mis- 
cellanec °s goods, including re-exports, were 
as follows: 








Taicrease since Jan. 1. ......ces0eesevee ded 943,228,473. 
Gold; Sept. 13, 1873... 1114 # ct. 
< 4014, Rope: 4, 1673. 40 fs DMBIG ® Cte 
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The aiaeariag statement: shows the ex- 
portation of specie: 


Janwary........0...87,127,969 Ag. 9.....cececceeee $723,405 
February.......... 8,670,444 Aug. 16... -peereeeeee 496,792 
PAs nie a dns 8,850,482 Aug. 23....cccccceeee $11,648 
Is gn scenic ane 8,850,810 Aug. 80........,-+2.- 399, 
WE isccnscoscnsenae 2,948,383 Sept. 6.........ecse0- 690,103 
Di eccenscbickse 6,555,996 Sept. 13...........+.+ 510,000 
ey Pepe 10,088,643 tein iene 
Total since Jan. 1, 1878: ......c.20sceaccees $40,989,302 
RPE RGR OID.. «0.0.0 53s .babp cates repenertioes 58,045,452 
Decrease since Jan, 1.........eceeecseseey $17,056,150 


The customs gold receipts at the New 
York office ‘of the Treasury Department 
and the gold interest paid at this office since 
January ist, 1873, have been as follows: 





sae eneareee 


. 2,850,791 Sept. 6...... 2... 
3,116,000 Sept. 13........... 
+» $93,798,049 
-111,149,649 


Total, 1873... $54,526,529 
Total, 1872. ... 58,709,532 

A decrease, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1872, of $30,544,021 of 
imports, an increase of $43,228,473 of ex- 
ports, a decrease of $17,056,150 in the ex- 
portation of specie, a decrease of $17,351,- 
600 in customs receipts, and a decrease of 
$4,183,003 in the amount of gold interest 
paid—these are the commercial and financial 
facts set forth in the above figures. The 
figures look better-thanthey did one year 
ago. 1 


Total, 1873 
Total, 1872... 





MONEY MARKET. 


Watt Street has go3e through a series 
of excitements during the week from causes 
which would once have been quite suffi- 
cient tocreate a panic; but, notwithstanding 
the excitements, there has been no panic, 
for the reason that the business of the coun- 
try is in so sound a condition and our finan- 
cial system is so firmly based upon a true 
currency that any ordinary commercial 
calamity.cannot disastrously affect the gen- 
eral interests. 

That constant source of uneasiness to all 
classes of business men, the gold clique, 
under the direction of Jay Gould,.has met 
with its defeat without a culmination of the 
impending danger. Gold has been broken 
down to 111$ during the week, the Treasury 
sale of $1,500,000 having been made at 
111.26 to 111.61, which were rather higher 
than the Street rates; but the rates were 
higher on Friday, and on Saturday the 
price at the close of business was 111}. 
There is but little uneasiness felt now as to 
the gold clique, and Jay Gould is no longer 
a terror to merchants and stock operators. 

The suspension of the New York Ware- 
house and Security Company was the chief 
cause of a disturbance early in the week; 
but the difficulties of this concern, which 
grew out of its inability to meet its notes, 
which had been loaned to two of its direct- 
ors on unavailable railroad bonds, though 
they created a temporary alarm, were not of 
a nature to cause a serious decline in the 
prices of uny classof stocks. From some 
cause which the Street could not discover, a 
serious break occurred in stocks which 
have hitherto resisted all pressure 
and, were regarded as perfectly secure 
because they, were supposed to be 

strongly, held by parties who could afford 
to carry them under any’ circumstances 
These were Milwaukee and St. Paul, Can_ 
ton Company, and Toledo, Wabash,-and 
Wesatern..-On Saturday morning the cause 
of the break in these things was satisfac- 
torily explained by the announcement of 
the suspension of the hitherto unsuspected 
house of Kenyon, Cox & Co., in which 
Daniel Drew was formerly a special 
partner, but latterly a general partner. 
This concern had lost very heavily last year 
in the Northwestern “ corner,” but was con- 
sidered perfectly staunch, because Mr. 
Drew was supposed to be at the back of it. 
But Mr. Drew has a bad reputation for 
deserting bis friends at an emergency, and 
he does not think proper to sustain bis 
brokers now. They had sold the accept- 
ances of the Canada Southern road with 
‘their own endorsement to an extent be- 
yond their ability to. protect when 
the. company failed to pay them. And 
‘this was the cause of the large sales 
of the Toledo. and Wabash, Canton Com 








been made upon those stocks for Mr. Drew 
and his brokers by a German London firm, 
with a branch in New York. Of course, 
the whole market was affected by these 
troubles; but the sound stocks maintained a 
very firm stand, and confidence was not 
essentially disturbed. At the end of these 
troubles came a very discouraging Bank 
Statement, showing a further loss of 
reserve and a decline of the averages to 
near $2,000,000 below the required 25 per 
cent. The specie was diminished $1,824, 
700,. the greenbacks $1,962,700, while the 
loans had been contracted $3,838,000 and 
the deposits $5,455,200. But, notwith- 
standing these large losses to the Associated 
Banks, the rate of interest on,call loans were 
not increased, and money was in sufficient 
supply to borrowers with the ordinary stock 
collaterals at 5 to 6 per cent. But, what 
was better, the feeling in Wall Street wae 
better and more confident than at 
ithe commencement of the week, because the 
mystery of the decline in certain stocks bad 
been sufficiently cleared up, and things were 
not quite so bad as had been feared. The 
stock market is a safe indication of the feel- 
ing of the financial community; and, judg- 
ing from the quotations at the close of the 
week, it might be assumed that all causes for 
apprehension had been removed,and that, if 
“hard-pan” had not actually been reached, 
it was not far off. The heaviest fall had been 
sustained in Canton Company, which fell 
off from 98 to 85, closing at 85 to87. West- 
ern Union was comparatively strong at 90} 
to 90}, though it had sold. up to 924, at which 
point the Vanderbilt clique are understood 
to have sold. Milwaukee and, St. Paul 
declined to 44}, but closed at 46% to 47. 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western, which 
declined on Friday to 59, closed at 60% to 
602; and Ohio and Mississppi continued firm 
at 374 to 384. 

The whole course of trade is in too pros- 
perous a condition for any great convulsion 
to occur in our finances; and while the 
main railroad lines show so encouraging an 
increase in their earnings as their monthly 
returns continue to do there is little chance 
of any serious interruption to business. The 
surprising matter in connection with the ex- 
citements of the week is that no more fail- 
ures or suspensions have taken place. There 
have been a considerable number of accom- 
modations and private settlements; but the 
large holders of stocks know how necessary 
it is to their own safety that no panic shall 
be permitted, and, therefore, they make 
easy terms with the few weak operators who 
find themselves unable to meet their engage- 
ments. 

The following shows the exports (exclu- 
sive of specie) from the port of New York 
to foreign ports for the week ending Sept. 
9th and since the eee of the year: 

1878. 
For the week... fA mie sitio 10: oo oat 


Since Jan. 1st........ 158,824,806 $151 555 785,581 
Price of gold.....2.:.. $ 11336 . iy eee 


The following shows the imports of for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise at 
the port of New York for the week ending 
Sept. 12th and since the beginning of the 











For the week. 1811. 
Dry Goods.......6.6606 $3,155,951 $3 tors #2,b0 718 
General Merchandise. 4,977,886 — 4,594,036. 4,172,897 
Total for week...... $8,153,837 $8,086,094 $6,676,605 
Previously reported.. 262,218/874 809,133,360 283,854,757 
Since Jan. Ist, ...00-.+ $270,352, 711 $317,219,454 $290,531,362 


The following are the dry goods imports 
included in the above for the same eer 
For the week 


Beseed at the $3.15 1 492, 
— on market - 8 As SL sy Gta sy 


e Jan 
RGTASeRe RSG MEER mene 

The exports of specie for the week ending 
Sept. 12th were as follows : 


Total for the week.........secccccese 
Previously reported. ......sccesece rant 
Total since Jan. I, 1878......... $39,839,478 


The following is a comparative statemen; 
of the export of specie for 22 years from the 
port of New York to foreign ports, from 
Jan. 1st to Sept. 13th, 1878, and for the cor- 
responding period of the undernoted years, 








pany, and: St. Paul, which bad taken the 
| Street by surprise—heavy advances having 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK stTooxs Tor 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 18TH, 1873, 


New York...........00.5..185 137 
Manhattan. 32... 2... 150 155 
Merchants’ ....5.ccvsecvees. 116 119 
Mechanics’ .:......s00ce000 — 135 
WMD PAs 80g es 134 a 
AMOPICRE 5 06's esis does se 140 — 
SNS ces ccsc cence er anaes 275 au 
UOMEE.. =o, cn ten ol incites te 99 100 
DOPED BAWEL, « 0g :praine vases _ 20 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 140 
Gallatin National...... 6000128 chi 
Merchants’ Exchange...... — 89 
Leather Manufacturers’,...175 180 
Seventh Ward.........00. 94 95 
State of New York........ 112 118K 
Commerce. ® ......0.2..0000 116 118 
Mechanics’ Bk. Association, — 100 
Broadway. .........seeeeee = 290 
Mercantile... ..ccecceecece 133 ae 
American Exchange....... _ 110 


Bank of the Republic......103 108 
Bank of North America...100 103 


Hanover. ic. cee seveceeeekOd 107 
Metropolitan.............. _ 181 
IED i c.o ons soso aces _ 140 
Markets. ses. yes were) adi 
NOUNME eee cose ccacess _ 108 
Corn Exchange........... 124 126 
Continental........... BAe. 81 
St. Nicholas...........0.5 — 110 
Commonwealth........... 8514 88 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..185 200 
RE acie Nahidth aaa acamee _ 149 
Manufacturers & Merch’ts. — 100 
N. Y. Nat. Exchange...... _ 90 
Central National.......... 9114 92 
First Eational........ ove 212 ~ 
Fourth National.......... _ 1i4 
Ninth National...... aieaiede 103 - 
Bank. and Brok. Ass........ 15 8 
German American........ . 8 100 
- 
Orrice or Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. 5 Nassau St., New Yors, 
Sept. 15th, 1873. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE AND OIC RAIL- 
ROAD—a Great East anp West TRUNK 
Roap—420 miles in length, connecting the 
Atlantic, by the shortest line, with the com- 
merce of the Ohio and “Mississippi Rivers, is 
completed and in regular operation. The 
through freight of products to and from the 
Western States is rapidly increasing, as is 
also the mineral traffic of the coal-mining. 
and iron-making industries along the route. 

We are selling for the company their 
SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, se- 
cured by mortgage liens on the whole val 
uable property, at 90 and accrued interest. 
$1,000 each, either coupon. or registered, 
payable in gold coin, in New York City, 
principal and interest. Interest January and 
July. . 

Being the obligations of a very responsible 
corporation, secured by @ great productive 
property, worth over $40,000,000, now enter- 
ing upon a prosperous career, they are dé 
sirable for investors. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO; price 88 
and accrued interest; denominations $100, 
$500, and $1,000; interest payable in New 
York, May and November. 

“We recommend both classes of bonds to 
our friends and: customers. 

We also continue to deal in Government 
and Central Pacific and Western Pacific 
Bonds, execute orders of the Stock Exchange 
for investment Stocks and Bonds, receive 
Deposits, on which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, and con 
duct a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 
—— 

Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any, 
point at current rates, with immediate re 


turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, ete., etc., for Investors. 


” TO 12 PER CENT. 
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FEXAS % PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


nartered by the United States Government. 


First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 
COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 
AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
py a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip- 
ment franchises, etc., including upward of 15,000,020 

ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 

United States to aid in the construction of the road. 

EDGAR THOM! Rone and Trustees of the 
2AMUEL M . FEL Mortgage. 
THOMAS A. s00TT, Pveeldent of Company. 

FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 


on the Eastern Texas Division—504 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON, 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
atrate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund tobe derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
thebonds so drawn ;and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do- 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be recoived at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses : 


H. G, STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 





ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DIRECT 4 
W. F. COOLBAUGH, ae ODr _ 8. DAVIS, 
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. McC 
WMH H. MITCHELL JNO. DEKOVEN, 
W. POTTER. 


ERS. 
L.B.S way. s’t. - B. DRAKE, 2d V-Pres’t. 
H.G. POWER: V.-Pres’t. JAS. 8. WIBBS. Cashier. 
Nos. 273 and RE: Madison St., Chicago, in. 
Will receive ph ‘3 Deposits and pay interest on the 
same at 7 rate of oper cent per annum, 2s poseees 
in its B ll Tesstye and execute 
— will make the execution of traste | and 
the investinent of money on Chicago city and other 
8 Illinois real estate a specialty, making in- 
Yestinents for individuals, estates, corporations, and 


The successful experience of its officers in this busi- 
ness ae the past twelve yearsis the promise of 


e 
The intrinsic value of Illinois real estate and the 
irable and efficient state laws for collecting 
secured debts insures prompt pa yment of interest 
fom a a and renders suc: vestments reliable 
The bank is roy ey continually from its own 
funds, and, when desired, can, as arule, furnish invest- 
ments in ‘moderate amounts without awaiting the 
ary time necessary to complete a real estate 


All notes ~~ matte with interest coupons 
the eal: and July and are secured by deed of 


8 of rs will be fur- 
Pe RO of New 


me 








82 Wall Street, New York. 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
a thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 
Be ls of Exchange drawn on England, Ireland, 

otland, and the Continent. ravelers’ and 


Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
e world, 
P38 it ea ali 


_ Banking House of Henry Cuews & Co., ot 


ae 


First Section, from San f 


John J. Cisco & § Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checks’ sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE. RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and~Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 





SAUNDERS 


& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Atvin Saunpxrs, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


_Joun A. Harvensperan, member New York Stock 
Exchange, 


Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Jgngia in all parts of Europe. 





(a™ Merchandise, Seshenee. and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in a AA, of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company’ 


Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 


Brest and delivery charges whatsoever, to all of 
iret Britain, Germany, France, Belgian, Holland, 
witzerland, Denmark, ete etc. 


Not exceeding 1 pound weigbt, 60 cents. 
ot exceeding 2 pounds we iy 80 cents, 

Not exceeding 3 pounds we $1. 

Not exceeding 4 pounds Lak $1.25. 


Correspondingly low rates to all other mite = 
Barone Circulars giving full tariffs of rates, and all 

rmation sent free on — by post or oh tink 
to the Central Office, as a! 


W. BS. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENR 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Comey Pine and por Sts.. New York, 


CIRCULAR NOTES a d TRAV SLING CREDITS, 
available in all the print ae as of the world. 
TRAN ORES Or 


rk RAPH to 
PE Lae Ghe PACIFIC AST. 

Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers receiyed 
on favorable terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 








keep on hand a variety o choice bonds to s‘pply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised.on the ma-ket at 
eubscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. Las woop, 8. D, DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 








UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. $96 and 898 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars, 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
; GARDNER 8, CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
'T. 8 ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors, 


We offer for sale the following: 
130,000 real satate ope mortga 210 per cent. bon 
, sued by the Equality Coal an 
Company of Illinois, 
5,000 cairo City 6 per cent, 80 5 years, 


LSO 
000 City Vincennes (ind.) 6 percent 20years. 
baht in full on.application at the office of N 
3 


,WINSLOW & WILSO 
70 William st. 








CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


STREET, NEW YOR 
poapital( (ania ea 00 doo. Pays ge 
posi eon inactive, canary per annum upon daily halk 
Di oui a re ean posrowns. accounts—paya- 


ER, Ma 
aga P, Montague, Chas’ Marguall Safe 
NS SS 


A SOLID TWELVE Per Gait 


e CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENOY, which has 


~ Truste ‘nardians, Widows, Shans, 

foaued Minister? Wives, and others ilions 

ke son never! = at con is still s ing to 
ty mt er on ute 

= ine 'welve Per a 
Toane von pean puser vay en Paetalie 
(OFS & Ladle Ville, 

ote st: office Box 





JONES & SCHUYLER, © 
No. 12 rere ST., NEW YORK,” 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


In the case of the Reading Railroad Com-: 
pany. vs. Pennsylvania, recently decided by 
che Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Court laid down. the following doctrine 
in respect to the power of a state over in- 
ternal commerce: 

** The transportation of freights, or of the 
subject of commerce, is a constitutional 
part of commerce itself.” 

A tax upon freight transported from 
state to state is a regulation of commerce 
among the states. 

“Whenever the subjects, in regard to 
which a power to regulate commerce is as- 
serted, are in their nature national, or admit 
of one uniform system or plan of regulation 
they are exclusively within the regulating 
power of Congress. 

“Transportation of passengers or mer- 
chandise through a state or from one state 
to anotber is of this nature. 

‘**Hence, a statute of a state imposing a 
tax upon freight taken up within the state 
and carried out of it, or taken up without a 
state and brought within it, is repugnant to 
that provision of the Constitution of the 
United States which ordains that Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several states 
and with the Indian tribes.” 

These principles settle the question that 
any effort of a state legislature to regulate 
the business traffic of a railroad, except in 
respect to that branch of it which begins 
andends within its own territorial bound- 
aries, must be a failure. It has no power 
to regulate commerce beyond the limits of 
its own jurisdiction. ‘The moment the 
commerce assumes the inter-state character, 
either by being national in the subjects of 
it or by passing from one state into another, 
then, according to the view of the Supreme 
Court, whatever regulation may be imposed 
upon it must proceed from Congress. The 
view as stated by the Court applies ‘es-’ 
pecially to the question of taxation; yet the 
principle involved would seem to be gen- 
erally applicable to any and every regula- 
tion of inter-state commerce by state au- 
thority. The authority cannot act beyond 
the limits of the state. 

We, hence, conclude that so far as the 
railroad question, now agitating the farmers 
of the West, is to be settled by legislation 
at all it must be so settled by the action of 
Tongress. The question transcends the 
limits of state authority. Railways have 
become the channels of inter-state commerce 
anda large part of their traffic is of this 
character. And so faras thisis a fact the 
power to regulate them is vested in the 
Congress of the United States. We have 
no doubt that Congress has* the right to en- 
act a general law applicable to all inter- 
state commerce conducted by railroads, and 
as little doubt that the time has come.for 
the exercise of this right in the correction 
of abuses and for the proper protection of 
the people, while not invading the vested 
rights of railroad companies. This, as we 
anticipate, will be the final result.of the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

2 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


SECRETARY DELANO, in his last report to 
Congress, says that during the previous 
fiscal year 11,864,975 acres of the public 
lands were in various ways disposed of, and 
that the cash receipts from sales amounted 
to $3,218,100. During the same period 
22,016,608 lots were surveyed, which, added 
to those already surveyed, gives 583,364,780 
acres of surveyed lands, Besides this, the 
Government owns an area of unsuryeyed 
lands, amounting to 1,251,683,620 acres, 

This extensive public domain, much of 
it abounding with vast stores, of mineral 
wealth and a still larger. portion suited to 
agricultural, production, makes the. Goy- 
ernment of the United States one ofthe 
richest governments in the world, When 








developed and improved. by. the hand | 


of industry, it will in -value be suffi- 


cient to pay a dozen such debts as |, 


we now owe, Spreading’ through ..so 
many degrees of latitude and longitude 
and capable of furnishing the sources of 
national wealth in so Jarge a variety and op 
80 ‘broad a scale, it presents a most inviting 
‘prize for tlie: appropriation, of future gener- 
ations. The Government is in circumstan: 
eth: not only to bea great land seller at a 
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 ebeap price, ‘but also to give homesteads to 
actual settlers, while pursuing a very liberal 
policy toward those public enterprises that 
are adapted to advance the progress of thé 
nation. 

_ The population of the United States must 
now be about forty millions. Its growth 
by births and immigration is rapidly sup- 
plying the brains, the bones, and the 


‘muscles which are to take possession of 
Our unoccupied lands and make them bud 
‘and blossom as the rose. 


In 1830 our pop- 
ulation was 12,866,020, rising to 17,039,453 in 
1840, then to 23,191,876 in 1850, then to 
31,443,321 in 1860, and then to 88,555,983 
in 1870. These figures show that our 
population has more than trebled in the 
course of the last forty years. A similar 
growth for the next forty years will bring 
the population of the United States into the 
neighborhood of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. This might be doubled, and then 
doubled again, without exhausting the terri- 
torial capacities of this country. The war 
for the integrity of the Union has settled the 
question of our national unity, as against the 
right of secession. The tide of European 
and Asiatic immigration is annually landing 
upon our shores some three or four hundred 
thousand foreigners, This movement, which - 
shows no signs of abatement, has already 
added some five millions to our population, 
and the strong probability is that in another 
half century the addition from this source 
will be at least doubled. 

This summary of facts in respect to our 
land resources and the growth of popular 
tion—the one furnishing the basis for the 
other and. both equally necessary to the 
creation and progress of a great nation— 
constitutes an impressive prophecy in_re- 
lation to the future of the American people. 
As a nation we have not completed the first 
century of our existence, and yet we have 
added twenty-four new states to the Union, 
while our population has grown from three 
millions to forty. millions. Within the last 
forty years we have built more than sixty 
thousand miles of railway, at a cost of 
about three billions of dollars. The cities: 
of this country, coming into being purely 
for commercial reasons, are without paral- 
lel'in the rapidity of their growth, .The 
future, judged of by the indications of the 
past and present,certainly looks auspicious.’ 
Those who live a hundred years from this 
time will see this nation more’ than quad- 
rupled in all the elements of greatness and 
power. The material basis of this prophecy 
lies in land and population, The land we 
already have and the population we aro 
fast acquiring. 





THE ERIE RAILROAD REPORT. 





Mr. P. H. Watson, president of the Erie 
Railroad Company, has recently submitted 
a report of the earnings and expenses of the 
road and its branch roads for the nine 
months ended Juné 30th, 1873. According 
to this statement, the total earnings for this 
period amount to $14,527,193.25, against an 
expense account of $10,093,344.23, leaving a 
surplus of $4,433,849.02, All the branch 
roads, with the exception of the Hawley 
branch, involved a loss by an excess of ex- 
penditures over earnings amounting to $510,- 
425.51. The earnings of the Hawley branch 
were $265,596.45, against $131,864.36 of ex- 
penses, showing a net profit of $133,732.09. 

The liabilities of the road, as presented in 
Mr. Watson’s exhibit, are as follows: 


Common StoOck......-...0e-seeres $73,000,000 00 
Preferred Stock . 






Yirst Mortgage Bonds... 2,485,000 00 
Second Mortgage Bonds. «+ 2,174,000 00. 
Third Mortgage Bonds........... 4,852,000 00 
Fourth Mortgage Bonds......... 2,937,000 00 
Fifth Mortgage Bonds........... 709,500 00 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds. . 12,076,000 00 
Sterling Mortgage Bonds........ 4,437,470 40 
Convertible Bonds...............- 8,000,000 00 
Buffalo Branch Bonds........... 182,600 00 
Real Estate Bonds........,.....«: 68,522 20 
ei cnadcnens ine eorneosanpiade 153,314 78 
Bills Audited................00005 2,476,164 87 
Bills Payabl6..232........0.000000 1,024,029 21 
Profit and LOSS... seryeeeteneie eee - 2,906,519. 26 

$131,014,080 82 82 


Mr; Watson, who entered upon the duties 
of his office when the finances of the Erie 
Company were in an exceedingly bad condi- 
tion; as the result of the swindling manipus 
Jations of the famous ‘' Erie Ring,” has-des 
voted himself with creditabie-energy.ta.the 
recuperation and improvement. of. this im- 
portant property. We see no just 
for the shhrp ctiticisms of: the New © 
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Times upon his management. The owners 
of the stock and bonds are chiefly foreign- 
ers, and they seem to be well satisfied with 
the new dispensation under President Wat- 
son, He recommends the directors to de- 
clare a dividend. of three and 4. half 
per.cent. upon the par value of the pre- 
ferred stock and one per. cent. upon the 
common stock of. the Company, to be paid 
out of net earnings, And, in order to pre- 


serve unity and stability of counsel in the 


management of the road, he also recom- 
mends that application should be made to 
the next legislature for the passage of a law 
under which a classification of the terms of 
directors may be made. The abuse of this 
principle by the ‘Erie Ring” is, in his 
opinion, no reason why the principle itself, 
so fruitful of good results in respect to 
other corporate institutions, should be re- 
jected. We congratulate Mr. Watson upon 
his success thus far, with the expression of 
our hope that in due season his strenuous 
efforts will be rewarded by placing the 
affairs of the road on a solid and product- 
ive foundation. 





NATIONAL FINANCES. 





Tue following exhibit of national finances 
for the last three years, derived from official 
sources, has been presented to the public by 
one of the daily papers of this city: 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30TH, 1671. 





Net Receipts. 
MFom CUStOMS............0e cece cece ceereeeees $206,270,408 05 
From internal revenue. .......2---++-+-ereee 143,098,153 63 
From sales of public lands. ..........+0.+++ 2,388,646 68 
From mi NEOUS SOUFCES........0ee000 31,566,736 53 
Total receipts. .........cececcevcecececs $383,323,944 89 


Net Expenditures. 
For civil and miscellaneous purposes..... $69,498,710 97 
For War Department............ssseeseeees 
For Navy Department..........+++ i 
For Indians and pensions.......... 
For interest on the public debt 


Total expenditures. ..........-seceeee+ 
[* This is the net amountafter deducting $8,280,091 18 


repaid into the Treasury as proceeds of sales of ord- 
nance, etc. The true expenditures were $44,080,084 9%.) 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30fH, 1872. 
Net Receipts. 





BLOM CUSTOMS. ......ccecrererecseeceseeress $216,370,286 77 
From internal revenue. .......sessessreees 120,642,177 72 
From sales of public lands.........0..+... 2,575,714 19 
From miscellaneous sources......... deooe 24,518,688 88 
Total receipts...............-seeecees $874,106,867 BG 

Net Expenditures. 
or premium on purchase of bonds...... $6,958,268 76 


for civil and miscelleneous purposes.... 60,984,758 42 


For War Department. .........sseccceeees 35,852,157 20 
For Navy Department. .......0...eceserees 21,249,809 99 
For Indians and pensions.............s+++ 35,595,131 58 
For interest on the public debt.......... 117,357,839 72 

Total expenditures..............0++- $277,517,962 67 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30TH, 1873. 
Net Receipts. 

From CUStOMS........sccccescccecececceeees $188,089,522 70 
From internal revenue. ........ecc.seseees 113,729,314 4 
From sales of public lands.........-.++s+- 2,882,312 38 
From miscellaneous sources..,,........:. | 29,087,055 45 

Total receipts. .......00...seeerereeees $333,738,204 67 

Net Bapenditures. 

For premtum on purchase of bonds....... $5,105,949 £9 
For civil and miscellaneous purposes...... 73,323,110 06 
For War Department......... sbitevcavediode 46,323,138 31 
For Indians and pensionS.........+-++sesers 87,311,131 74 
For Navy Department............-ssesseeee 23,526,256 79 
For interest on the public debt............. 104,750,688 44 

Total expenditures..........ssseeeees -$290,345,245 33 


The following is a statement of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt of the United States 
on the first day of July during the past four 
years: 

July 1st, 1870 
July 1st, 1971 
July Ast, 1872 
July Ist, 1873 


The last statement is made without re- 
gard to the interest due and unpaid or ac- 
crued or cash in the Treasury at the dates 
named. By adding interest due and un- 
paid and interest accrued, and deducting 
cash in the Treasury for the past two fiscal 
years, we have the following result: 


Balance of obligations July Ist, 1872...$2,191,486,343 62 
Balance of obligations July ist, 1873... 2,147,818,713 57 


Net reduction during fiscal year...... $43,667,630 05 
According to this statement, the net reduc- 
tion of the public debt from July ist, 1876, 
to July ist, 1873—a period of three years— 
amounts to $246,189,434.61, which gives an 
average of $82,063,144.87 per year. The re- 
duction for the last year is $43,667,680.05, 
against $127,461,095 for the year ending 
July 1st, 1871. The interest paid on the 
debt for the year ended June 30th, 1871, 
amounted to $125,576,565.93, against $104,- 
750,688.44 paid for the year ended June 30th, 
1873, showing a difference of $20,825,877.49 
between the two years. , 
“The two. great‘sources of income to ‘the 
Goyernment—namely ; customs;and internal 
Sevehuedhow avery. marked :decrease: in 





—s 





the last three yoriid,” "The net.receipts from 
customs fell from $206,270,408.05 for the 
year ended June 30th, 1871, to $188,089 522,- 
70 for the year ended June 30th, 1873, show- 
ing'a difference of $18,180,885,35 between 
the two years. This large reduction is ex- 
plained by the change in our tariff laws, 
made by the last Congress, increasing ‘the 
number of articles placed on the free list 
and in respect to many articles very 'mate- 
rially reducing customs duties. --We observe 
the same general fact in respect’ to revenue 
derivable from internal taxation, now con- 
fined almost entirely to liquors and tobacée, 
with a few comparatively ‘slight ‘stamp 
taxes. This source of revenue fell: from 
$143,098,153.63 for the year ended June 
80th, 1871, to $113,729,814.14 for the year 
ended June 30th, 1873, showing a decrease 
of $29,868,839,49. Put the two items of 
decrease together, and we have a total of 
$47,549,725,84. This tax reduction, de- 
manded not only by public sentiment but 
by the general interests of the country, -has 
furnisbed a very great relief to the industry 
of the people. 

The total net expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for the several years in the above 
tabulation are as follows: 


Year ended June 30th, 3871......... $292 177,188 25 
Year ended June 30th, 1872......... 277,517,962 67 
Year ended June 30th, 1873.......... 290,345,245 33 


The net reduction of expenses in the last 
of these years, as compared with the first, 
amounts to $1,831,942.92. The aggregate 
receipts for the whole period amounts to 
$1,091,169,017.12, against expenses, includ- 
ing interest: on the public debt, amounting 
to $860,040,396.25, leaving a surplus of 
$231,128,620.87. 

We have thus particulariz ed some of the 
items and general facts set forth in the 
above tabulation that.our readers may the 
more readily understand it. It is obvious 
that under the present rate of taxation and 
expenses the reduction of the public debt 
must hereafter proceed more gradually. This 
fact is by no means to be regretted. The 
national credit has been fully established. 
The process of funding a large portion of 
the debt at a lower rate of interest promises 
ultimately to be a success. There is, hence, 
no need of burdening the people with 
heavy taxation for the sake of a rapid ex- 
tinction of the debt. It was contracted not 
simply for the present generation, but also 
for posterity; and this is a very good rea- 
son for imposing the larger portion of it 
upon the future, when the country will be 
richer, meanwhile keeping up the policy of 
making annual payments at a moderate 
rate. 





COMMERCIAL PROGRESS AT 
CHARLESTON. 


Tue Rural Carolinian, a monthly agricul- 
tural journal of Charleston, 8. C., gives some 
facts that show important progress in the 
prosperity of that city, especially during 
the last year. Notable among the points of 
improvement is the cotton trade. In 
1859-60 the cotton receipts there were 
500,000 bales; but in 1865-66 they were 
only 112,000. It issince that time that the 
progress referred to in the general trade is 
noted. From 112,000 bales we have an in- 
crease to more than 865,000 for the year 
1872-78, endivg the 31st of August. Com- 
pared with the great crop vear of 1870, the 
Rural Carolinian says, Charleston is the 
only port that gains relatively in crop fig- 
ures. 

To foreign ports during the year just 
closed England has taken direct from 
Charleston 118,000 bales of cotton and 


. 60,000 barrels of naval stores; Fratice, 20,- 


000 bales of cotton; North of Europe, 16,- 
000 bales of cotton; Spain, 10,000 bales of 
cotton—showing an increase of 50,000 bales 
to foreign ports, as compared-with the pre- 
vious year. ‘The coastwise steamship lines 


_ Have likewise done a large business, even 


through the ordinarily dull summer months, 
showing grand totals of 16,000 bales to Bos- 


. ton, 22,000 to Philadelphia, 11,000 to Balti- 


more, and 170,000 to New York: while the 
previous year’s figures present only ‘2,600 
bales to Boston; 14,000 to” Philadelphia, 
9,000 to Baltimore, and 133,000 to’ New 
York—showing. an increase in exports te 
coastwise ports this’year, as compared with 


‘the ~preceding year, of upward’ of 50,000 


Pn ante Chaput ually 





ag Striking in its ‘increase. The expérta to: 
coastwise ports the past year have been 185,- 
000 barrels, against 70,000 barrels the pre- 
vious year. The’ exports to foreign’ports 
also show an excess. This branch of our 


export trade shows a large increase from 


year to year. 

‘In rice there has been a considerable in- 
crease in exportation, amounting to some 
5,000 or 6,000 tierces, while the demand for 
home consumption has increased in ‘about 
thesame ratio, The producers of this cereal 


have realized a profitable season, as it has 
‘maintained a good price throughout. 


The lumber trade, like every other branch 
of business, exhibits a marked increase the 
past year, the exports to both foreign and. 
domestic ports showing an excess of up- 
ward of 2,000,000 feet over the preceding 
year. 

A retrospective view of the entire busi- 
ness of Charleston during the commercial 
yedt ending the ist of August, aggregating 
as it does nearly seventy-five million dollars, 
is encouraging. 

In anticipation of a still further increase 
in the business for 1878-74 (by no means an 
unreasonable expectation, for the business 
shows an increase every year for the past 
eight years), we wouldrefer to the com- 
plete arrangements now making to meet 
the coming tide of prosperity. Messrs. 
James Adger & Co. have two steamers on 
the line to.Boston, equal in capacity to 5,000 
bales of cotton per month. On the New 
York, “route there are several first-class 
steamships of from 1,250 to 2,500 bales 
capacity each, represented by Messrs. Wag- 
ner, Huger & Co., Wm. A. Courtnay, and 
James Adger & Co., which can move 1,000 
bales of cotton per day, and even fifty per 
cent. more if required. The ‘‘ Clyde Line”. 
to Philadelphia, and thence to Providence 
and all the New England mills, can move 
from 6,000 to 8,000 bales a month. The 
Baltimore line, represented by P. C. Tren- 
holm, has also a capacity of at least 5,000 
bales a month. Thus it appears that in do- 
mestic steamship transportation alone 
Charleston can move upward of 50,000 
bales of cotton a month. 

With all the facts before them, every 
candid observer must admit that Charleston 
is yearly gaining ground as a commercial 
mart and a leading seaport. Let us hear 
no more croaking; but let every well-wisher 
of the ‘‘ City by the Sea” put his shoulder 
to the wheel,and push forward the car of 
progress, until it reaches the desired goal. 

The Charleston WVews takes a similar view 
of the prosperity of that city. In comment- 
ing upon its annual report of the trade and 
commerce, it says: 

“Since 1870 Charleston has made won- 
derful progress on every line of public and 
private prosperity, and this in the face of 
strong discouragement and in spite of many 
adverse influences. 

“Comparing 1872-78 with 1868-69, our 
cotion receipts have increased 92 per cent., 
rice receipts 88 per cent., exports. of naval 
stores 182 per cent., exports of lumber 12 
per cent., and our bank capital 500 per cent. 
In the same period of time the trade in 
phosphates has grown from almost nothing 
to its present dimensions—nearly 50,000 tons 
of raw material, of which 20,000 tons were 
used in manufactures at Charleston and 380,- 
000 tons exported. Of manufactured fertil- 
izers Charleston has this year sent into the 
interior 56,000 tons—a gain of 180 per cent. 
over 1871. The export of fruit and vege- 
tables to the North has also risen from small 
beginnings since the war toconsiderable im- 
portance this year—27,000 barrels of pota- 
toes and 90,000 crates of other articles; a 
— upon last year of 73 per cent.in the 


ormer case and about 54 per cent. in the 
latter.” ~ 





Reports of earnings for August have 
now been received from most of the rail- 
roads which make returns of their traffic, 
and the comparison with the same month 
of 1872 is generally favorable. With this 
month commences the grain traffic of the 
West, and the transportation of goods pre- 
paratory to fall trade, and the earnings are, 
therefore, observed with some interest, as 
being an indication not only of railroad 
prosperity, but of the general trade move- 
ment of the interior. Reports from the 
West state that the grain movement this 
year has been remarkably early and active, 
and the demand for currency in the cities 
on a correspondingly large scale; while the 
free sales of grain on its arrival have re- 
piaced the currency in bank with much less 
delay than’ usual, and have thus tended to 
prevent a-momen stringency. These 
freight areso -  sedntaee die if = 

ight rates, atively as” ®; last 
a RK 
nonths ought to make a handsome ‘i 








 Susueanee, 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


New Beprorp, Mass., Sept. 8d, 1873, 
To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—T am desirous of doing all that) 
I can to promote the interest of Life Assur. 
ance ; therefore, if the personal experience IT 
haye had can avail anything, you are wel. 
come to it. 

On the 11th day of October, 1872, Icalleg 
on Mr. Arthur §. Anthony, of New Bei. 
ford, a gentleman connected with one of 
our local newspapers (the New Bedforq 
Standard), to solicit him to take out a policy 
of Life Assurance. During our conversa. 
tion there stood leaning on the office count. 
er, listening to my remarks, Mr. Edward A. 
Fox, son of the Rev. Samuel Fox, of the 
Methodist Conference, and now preaching 
at West Thompson, Conn. Mr. Anthony, 
in a jocose manner, alluding to Mr. For, 
remarked: ‘‘ Here is Edward. Insure him,” 
I replied: “I intend to, after [ finish with 
you,” and, turning toward him, asked him 
if be understood the ‘‘Tontine” theory | 
was explaining. His answer was in the 
affirmative, and, upon learning that at 
his age the rate was less than $20 ona 
thousand, he determined to take out a 
policy for that amount, payable annually, 


_I immediately wrote his application and 


went with him to be examined. While 
waiting in the physician’s office, Mr. Fox 
determined to double the amount and make 
the payment semi-annually. This was 
done, the application forwarded to the 
‘* Equitable Life Assurance Society,” and in 
due time his policy came. 

Mr. Fox was ayoung man, of exemplary 
habits, temperate, and industrious, endear- 
ing himself to all who knew him. With an 
excellent family record, he bid fair to live 
out the threescore years and ten allotted to 
man,and realize the benefit of his insur- 
ance as an investment, if he so desired. Dur- 
ing the following winter and spring, far 
into the summer, he was hardly out of my 
sight, passing my office window many times 
a day, to and from his business; until at 
last I missed bim, and upon inquiry learned, 
much to my regret, that he was lying 
dangerously sick with typhoid fever at his 
father’s house in Connecticut, whither he 
had gone to spend his vacation and glad- 
den the hearts of the loved ones at home, 
His sickness proved fatal, and the insurance 
taken during the day of health and strength 
now passes into the home and for the 
benefit of father, mother, sister, and 
brother. 

Thus he has not lived in vain. His life 
an honor to his father and mother, his 
forethought supplies aid even after he is 
gone. 

In conversation with his father, to-day, I 
learned that a part of the two thousand dol- 
lars would be devoted to the purchase of 
house, in which the declining years of his 
parents will be passed. Who,I ask, can 
foretell the future? Who can build a more 
lasting monument to their memory ? 

Yours, ete., Wm. Cook. 








Tue superintendent’s annual report on the 
Life Insurance business of the State of New 
York, just published, describes with great 
particularity the varying phases of this in- 
terest since the year 1859, when there were 
but fourteen companies, holding risks to the 
amount of $141,000,000 and possessing assets 
equal to $20,500,000—as against seventy- 
one companies in 1870, which then had 
747,807 policies in force, insuring $2,000,- 
000,000, with $269,000,000 of gross assets, 
The rate of growth for ten years was unl 
form and remarkable. But the preturba- 
tions of 1868 and 1869 produced a change in 
the tide, and but two new companies en- 
tered the field in 1870; while in 1871 three 
retired from business and in 1872 the num- 
ber decreased eight more. The aggregate of 
the companies now doing business in this 
state is fifty-nine, holding 804,444 policies, 
insuring $2,114,742,591 and possessing gross 
assets to the amount of $335,168,542, being. 
a slirplus of $46,841,485 over liabilities. of 
these fifty-nine companies thirty-two are of 
New . York. organizations, the remainder 
representing other states. ~The decrease In 


“New York, State. sonipais ube. S88 


seven; but the total assets are 
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ia’ the ‘iatter year—the aggregate in 1871 
ier been $150, 000,000, against omy 000,- 
000 sane end of 1872. 

‘am, "Posidents3 ingurance. system differs 
fro m ours. Losses upon the premises, where 
fire originates are never id, The insured 

only recover when fire communicates 
fro a gone heed building. 
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MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New Your, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 


New York, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President; 


ASSETS: FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 


DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J-M Srvant, Secretary. 
W. H. ©; Barriert, Actuary.) | 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 








Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 
$300,000. 


Insures Fire Risks. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264. Broadway, 
» Corner. Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSET§ NEARLY $4,000,000. 


LER RRS Ha Su NOMICAL BEAL MANAGEMENT, 
"Al forms of TAfe and Badowment Policles Teewed 


CHAS. ®. PRASE JOHN x. DE WITT, President. 
WiLiiaat D. WHITING, Actuary. 
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"O) OFFICE OF THE) 
_ ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New ‘Your, Sobtiaey 24th, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist December, 1872. 





recely ed on Marine Risks, from 1st ‘ 
January, 1 to 31st Dec., 1872.......... #5; 918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan 
WAEFe WTR, . cccctoceisvvccecnecesedecd “sctee 2,070,659 45 
Total amount of $7, 40 
No Policies have bees sited uno Life Risks, 088.678 40 
nor upon Fire Risk Riska disconnected with 
@ 
Freseme marked off from Isp Janvary, 1973, 
totst December, 1872........seeece.+++ +: 404776,518 70 
Losses pald during the same period. ...,,....@2,389,344 3* 
Returns of Premiums and .-Expenses.....,,...$1,055,707 6p 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
State of New 





otal Amount of Assets............ — $15,571,206 18 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the isane of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday; the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon, will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premi of the C y for the year ending 
81st December, 1872, for which certificates will be "ued 
opand after Tuesday, the First of April next. 








By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secreta, 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. B. J. HO aden 
. H, H, MOORE. BENJ. BABOO: 
ENRY COIT. BT. B. MINTU 
LEWIS CURT g N W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
LOWELL HOLBROOK. GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON. 
ARREN t MH, WE 
ROYAL PHEL SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
4. P. PILLOT. CHAS. P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM FE, DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
DAVID LANE. EL L. MITCHILL. 
JAMES BRYCE. ‘AMES G. DE FOREST. 
DANIELS, MILLER. ROBERT L. ST 
Pe eees | Sear atel 
JOSKPH GAILLARD, Jr. JOStA 6.LOW. -__ 
©. A. HAND CHAS, H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLRS DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


J. D, HEWLETT. 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102, Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - - <= $1,000,000 00 
Surplus - = - - 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. {st, ’73, $2,284,251 97 


Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


























SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, JAMES FRASER 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, HIRAM BARNEY, 
‘A.A. LOW LAWRENCE TURNOURE, 
8. B: CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
WM, H. SWAN AMURL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY ©. BO CYRUS CURTISS. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D. Ewes 
WILLIAM M. VAI AMES LOW 
THEODORE L HUSTED, | WILLIAM BRYCE. 
:E0. 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, » 
D, H. ARNOLD. WELLINGTON CLAP 
iM. M. RICHARDS HENRY F. SPAULDINS, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN. PAINE, 
JAS. FREELAND, ROBT H. McCURD#, 
©, J, LOWREY, E MOSL 
JOHN D. MAIRS, H. ey ee 
LORING ANDREWS, Y RYRE, 
CARLOS OCUBB, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
1 Rak a NE 
SHAMAN HARTWRIZ, — BRADISH JOHNSOW 
& ¥..00 CORLERE e 
BG. TOWNS WNS' cahers Anenen, Devt. 
KAM BEND Seer Secretary Local Dept. 


sont AKLEY, Gen nt. 
tH a. 4 H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 





jer ereen 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Nos. 166 OF NEW 


LOTOMWE CHA HEMEL 


SRE tary 


YO 
6 and: 158. BROADWAY. 
“HENRY: STOKER rafal dent. ba 
esident, 


ORK, 


Assets January Ist, 1873, 


“SECURITY 
Life Insurance: “and: Annuity Co., 


VF ff NOS: BLAND 33 PINE STREET; NEW. YORK. 


ASSETS, = ee 
INCOME AOHa-Bht EF 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


“THEO: R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres’t. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


——9————— 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & RG NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets - - - = = - $6,000.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


No. 2392 Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policynholders, over - = = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GBO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES STANTON...0...--+-s02-esesceceeeeees sh be ceseccsetbas Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 
JAMES P. WALLACE..... aan Guarantee and Indemnity Co, 
her 


BUSSL 
ON F. a DRIDGE: 
GH ALL 








$8,000,000, 








uncan, 4 ho & Co. 





EN 
B, HUNTER. «--snsangec + -$ (tet) <a> Ho + afb Asks aad 68- <4 “Merchant, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. ¥. 
ov SR ee .- Merchant, $31 Broadw ay, N x. » A 
E. W. BANCROFT... ... ... . o- . Claflin & Co., N. ¥. 
JESSE K, BELL. ....................-.President N. O. National Bank, New Orleans,, La. 
CHARLES A. COB............ amkaahe dudacuaccaladanseetenanaenbeeias ee e--. Merchant, 


Orners, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 

The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 
D himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
death, with certain important benefits never before conceded by any Compan ny. 

e tthe policy contains a Dositive of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may be with- 
drawn in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, drawing an annual interest of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much a | than5 per cent, for a complete year as the average interest of the 
Me investments in its preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent. 

pee | such policy is attached a table analyzing the premium me per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
for e year, of its possible  Guistence margin eran ided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
ee) in ex id, the advance morsaal f the insurance to be done by the company in 
ear: f. Wie rt reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. 
e rates of premium and tables cttached' to the policies have been calculated by me Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, Exizur Wricst, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 
for te Books et other information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies, To successful men 


~ AOE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH pespdleapeaber 2 MO: G86 6th Avenue. 


CASH CAPITAL, $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, See en ee He UEPL Pade tie Tere eee 






































LIABILITIES, <= oe ae eae eee gs Ee 7 $365,564 32 
BSTRACT OF THE ; 
Fortieth — Annual Statement, showing aA Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1873: 
Dash tn Bank. ..... + cpapeedsdodeqerer 904 °bocbiho* forSecre Shepp psleedl psi vad sssnsnndecespop sat WapadepBiges $231,855 21 
rigages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,838,600 TI! 1,844.700 00 
Bonds an Mori ayable on demand (market value of sec ies $181,724) Aut 14 7.740 $4 
United States Stonks (market value). cave east - chen dl + ~n90kse - 1,734,075 00 
state Bonds (market alU@)..=.ccc33.csseeseiceecte tee ced bbéese dbated set btn ane 2s, 40 
Balance in ban 59, rs 3 
an 243, 
ream and other miscellaneous items, LS iG $3 
remiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office’... b SGuSE Gee S y4edihuced +645 4 205 53 32 
Total... ott Ges o opaepecasese seeovieveseces padeqeccses bidededboad be $4,408.573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
Jo. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. : 





THE CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE: CO. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct, 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO 





$1.1 scasecnink seinen 





, WEMPLE, : sud | 





The Savings griginated by this, W YORK CITY 
company is commended jod 40 those . a8 ae STOCK LIFE INSURANCE 
. AGENTS W. AMR. Aare the Home Oaide.. 7 ; WES D STA rhs, 
; aw at 
T. piel “Es We Rarsotis, | W Lenny J. RUKBEN, Vice-Pre ice: President, 
Seoretare. President, Zowann w. Rn 4, M.D. Pe ical Bree Examine, 
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“‘T'wenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: ‘ 


Nous. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
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Agents. Wanted. 


READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND. LUCRATIVE. 





Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of 


BEAUTIFUL SFRCIMEN OF CHROMS-Lirmg, 
GRAPHIC ART. 602 Pals 
A very large edition will be ready for aa 
livery at an early day; hoping thereby tg 
prevent the unavoidable delays of the Pres 
ent year. ; 
WHAT WE WANT, *' 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thoy 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we ie 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territor. 
and we can offer them such advantages ‘aa 
inducements as will not only Tender the 
canvassing @ pleasant recreation, but 


demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with THz INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and feally valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
tn real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to Tot INDEPENDENT. 


JANUARY ist, 1873. 


——_o——_—__ 


profitable. We cannot offer every sabscrij, 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable pleves and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task t 
get a host of subscribers, and, Consequently, 
we offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our readers 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1872 


Premiums and annuities . . - < - $6,808,900 62 
Interest received and accrued - © . . 1,206,506 


———-———_ 7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


$18,689,747 86 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 


Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies . 2,263,392 07 The age in which we live is a progressive | and contributors send us the names of any 

Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 one, especially ig fournalism ; and, as far as 

Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses ~ 540,975 95 : 2 persons who are engaged fa canvassing, or 

Advertising and Physicians’ Fees : : - - 111,681 71 we are concerned, we are determined to | any who would be likely to engage in the 

steven Law aapeaee, anata, Printing, Revenue, — have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST | work. Let all who desire an agency ands 
+ o—--nnnenen afta 65 | Paper published. choice of territory send at once for our 


$21,574,842 76 cisculazs and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET ? 


For $3.25 he will receive Tor InDEPEND- 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand .- --+ — - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 








(market. value $4,227,807 88), cost = | = a= 4,140,518 95 ENT for one year, published in its present 
Invested in New Yor ity Bank Stocks (market value form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
p Ott, PM Sanne.) e FS ow 1,768/174 +4 and trimmed as to be most convenient for = Ghe Sutlepentent, 
— geen (secured by -_ pacer as ao ewet reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- _—- 
, buildings thereon insured for over ,000, , anc oe . I , - 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral dition to this, he will receive either one of | | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
eecarity) - - - - - = - - - - 11,900,586 -96 the following premiums, and can select: ae 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on , Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
these policies amounts to $4,069.991 51) - - - - 986,244 08 1st. The two beautiful chromos, ‘Good. | CBecks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
— and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 591.405 51 Night Frolic” and ‘‘ So Tired,” mounted on sas poonees Canam pesado se scenl 
Premiums on existing policies in ae of eg and col- thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, sauaeane deen aaa pods saa 
cluded i Liabilities) air os wren ri 272,484 %5 ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher | Wested to do so. 
Amounts due from Agents - e. - © © © - onus 08 for 25 cents extra). These pictures were BY MAIL, “2 for - Numbers, in advance 
Interest accrued toJanuary 1, 1878 - - - -* - = 162 BS 21,574,842 76 | Painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. “ 1.00 “13 * “ 
ADD Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, | - .. 7" 4 * +4 Me pre 03. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - - - + 92,157 38 ‘ 


being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year ad 
ditional. 

Single copies 10 cents, . 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


mount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 : ’ : . quired by law. Pt 
peed of Reported Losses awaiting Soest! ~~ a paren 192,670 00 ved ~~~ Lincoln's “ First Reading of | “No names entered on the subscription books without 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies yw the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied “— — aoe ——— ati 
ne Ln weer: be - SORIB wanuhis 
. roe) $1,000,802 65° oeaete, ae and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great | the exptration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
Carlisle net premium) - - - - + _- = = 19,418,926 46 oil painting. The great value of this pre- — ee ot pretienns L ggnny oe whew 
oo of Return Premium of 1872, payable during the year RGAE mium may be seen from the fact that ‘7 Eon ‘ot the paper ae eu et 
e v4 z z . : r. i * ry id 2 o e su ECEL ‘or 
———— $20,024,575 22 | $8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur-| remitted to RENEW subscriptions areattached tothe 


wrapper of the paper; Dut whien a postage-stamp is 
received the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprictor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


| NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. ; 

2.—If person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 0on- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is teken from the 
office or not. p 

3—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, oF 


chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equally valuable steel en- 
graving entitled “‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re. 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

Duriug the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 








TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co. Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 


WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. 
CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle e Insurance ae , 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 
H. B. CLAFLIN (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR UJ. F. Seymour & oo %8 Warren Street. 

t. 





4th. Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 


of ‘‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 


5th. The superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 


win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 


In addition to the above,. we have in 


removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
Sacie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
Ordimary Advertisements. Last Page & Business Notices 
TORR cssecccceviietonel 150.| 1 time.......eeeeeeeeeeee 900. 
4 times (one month)... .70c,| 4 times (one month)... .85¢. 
13“ (threemonths).65c.\13 “ (three months).500. 








‘of 
che 


i 6% “ (six “ ),600./26 “ (six te ).15 
WIRLIAM B. BEERS, Vice-President geil en Sen Salaun Ge. preparation and now far advanced toward |:G2;" (twelve “  ).50c.'52 “ (twelve “ ).65¢6 
1AM ’ completion aa ILLUSTRATED, ADVERTISEMENTS. ™ 
TD | , Dtlme....0. cscs eccceesecccvens > eS Pee 
REMIU. 4 times (one month)......... slesaaeseneeseeees 9c. 
—— p= ide oun Gesu a MOB, a, times (three months) zrterpret: teeter : Fe 
President. It.will bea large and splendid oil chromo, | * F Wen flay ttn Pragevsees peri 
i Mo). en Sete eo 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 17x@1 inches, designed and painted by the | puarssnke's Névigxs......0xx DOLLAR FERAGATS 
: 4 eminent artist, F, B, Carpenter. It is now LINE, BACH TIME. 





Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. : 
D..O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


REEVE EO GEST > | te 
CES, MLD., Examiners, 
OBARLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’} Medical Examines 


? 





being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT couoRs, | 
from as many diferent stones, each color of 


the finest material NO EXTRA EXPENSE; 


WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE Ff THE Most en VALO- | 


ABLY PREMIUM OF tum Yeax, AND A REALLY 





sie 5 5 ily @ Past Piaaes Sow Lock. 
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_ PENDENT, one and all, let 
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i: SPECIAL NOTICE. 2) 

Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the lurgest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in. America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
eipation Proclamation by 
‘Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more und more valuable 
as one after anata of the 
gonsane eenaigeieea are 
yemoved by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair. 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 


away as premiums for new 


subscribers over 12,000 of 





these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 
Tf our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not ?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
‘chased the steel plate this en- 
Yraving was, as tt now ts, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
‘satisfaction is positively 
Guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will. be Hefuided. 


" Friends of THE INDE-| 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 








PREMIUMS, 


PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Tr is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render. short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an Oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 


chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil ; indeed, it ts 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a@ year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen,, As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘““A Good-Night. Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an ‘immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agenis, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 3 Park’ Place, New York City. 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


ITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
. GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 





=a eR 


| RITCHIE’'S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 


GRAVING ENTITLED 


puthese 4 the United 


tates. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
, Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
uy, now given away for one new subscriber 
an ‘ , 
This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished ‘ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
nesses in this engraving—viz. : 

















IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER, 
MISS SEDG WICK CURTIS, 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, EMERSON, 
wR POUT aWORTH. R. H. DANA, 

HELL. ARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, 0: LI, 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS, STOWE. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER, 

TICE. LOWELL, 
G. W. KENDALL, BOKER. 
MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR, 

EB. SAXE. 

TUCKERMAN. STODDARD, 
BAWTHORNG. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
8I q GALLAGHER, 
P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOKFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 

who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry WILson. 
These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Hanry Wu.son to be found in 
the country. . 

We aska prompt response to this ezira- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY oF Wak. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
ov fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. | It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six newW sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








66 . 
Pure Diamonds.” 

“Pure Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer ove 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 








Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
R’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr.- Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving oresaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of OnE 
new subscriber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew: his subscrip- 
tion for two years and send us six dollars. 
We absolutely guarantee perfect faction 





‘us hear from youl . | 


| 


in poery case and to all parties, or the money 
ge ey ened 


“Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advanceand pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our offiee or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 


E dress 
Pale. ANRY CO, BOWEN, 
_ Publisher of ‘‘ Tat INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 
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Magazines. 


We will send for one year Tue INDE- 
fENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Atlantie Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincot?s Maga- 
zne—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; o8 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, nol 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to Tr 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT oné 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazin 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (uot al 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premiam, to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-schoot Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year asa 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Taz INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00 





We will send Tug INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and Wither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not . 
already a subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year as@ 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


Carpenter’s Book, 
SLX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postace paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as & present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Toe In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 








Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BAKeER’s world-renowned No. 
28 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
pree of the machine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer,and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXE 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office’ 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid, 

Send full directions how to ship machines, 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a singlé 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Taz INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family, Send to us for acircular, descril» 








ing its wonderful economy and capacity, 
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Farm and Garden. 


NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCENERY. 


No. VIII. 








BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 





THE VALLEYS OF KANSAS. 


OncE more Fortune favors us with scenés ot 
continued beauty and fruitfulness. At Em- 
poria, Kansas, we change without a moment’s 
delay to the track of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé Railroad, and a special train is 
whirling us atthe rate of 40 miles per hour to 
the valley of the Arkansas River. 

For many miles during the morning. we 
traverse the charming valley of the Cottonwood 
River, until we reach Hutchinson, Ido not 
think I ever saw so handsome a country in 
the State of Kansas—yes, I might say any- 
where: west of the Missouri. The river is very 
prettily fringed with dense groves of the cot- 
tonwood, a,tree resembling the poplar in quality 
of wood, but of very rapid growth, with heavy 
leaves, of large size and densely dark green in 
color. A grove of cottonwood ‘ona Western 
prairie is always a pretty sight. The valley of 
the Cottonwood River is now very closély set- 
tled up. I never beheld so bandsome farms, 
now unusually attractive, it being just the time 
of full growth of grass and grain ; and I surely 
did rejoice in the apparent prosperity of this 
fertile section. Hutchinson is, like Emporia, a 
thrifty, well-settled business place, It is a 
temperance town, and seemed to me a capital 
situation for thrifty, enterprising people. 

Here we begin to cross the divide toward the 
Arkansas River. The soil, which at-tirst.sight 
was rich and dark colored, now grows lighter 
and more sandy; yet the grass is thick and 
green and abundant. I am told that this sandy 
stretch, of perhaps thirty: miles in: width, is 
warm, early, and capable of yielding crops 
hardly second. to those in the valleys. Itisa 
good stock range and capital for raising either 
corn or hay. 

At Raymond we reach the valley of the Ar- 
kansas River, and soon run close to its banks, 
until at Great Bend,where we havea good,com- 
prehensive view of the soil and country which 
mostly characterize its course, we turn back 
with faces for a homeward return.- A little 
cabin was pointed out tome here, just in sight, 
in which lived a settler,who came. less than two 
years ago, with a family, and ovly:$54.in his 
pocket. He begged piteously for a gift of a ride 
upon the railroad and help for shelter. He was 
helped to a comfortable. place to protect his 
family from the weather and then went to 
work. He now owns his own cabin and land 
and has all his family can eat: He met us, and, 
in answer to my question “how he liked-such 
rough, hard prairie life’? he responded: ‘I am 
satisfied. Ihave got a home and do not fear 
that the rest will come.” 

At first sight of the Arkansas one feels a sort 
of disappointment: It*is*not bordered with 
trees, its current isnot broad, it is full of shoals 
and sandy bars, and much of the soil adjoining 
is of light, sandy loam. But.I am told that this 
soil is very productive, that there are plenty of 
rains, that the water.of the river percolates 
through all this soil and subsoil for a Jong dis- 
tance on each side of the river, and that there is 
an abundance of moisture for the growing crops. 
This light sandy region extends, however, for 
only a moderate distance; and for the rest of the 
way up the river to the western borders of the 
state, and in Colorado.even, to the base of, the 
‘Rocky Mountains, the land grows better and 
better, and the evidences are enough to con- 
vince me that itis the very best portion of Kan- 
sas for stock raising. I suppose no. winter 
passes without some cold, chilling storms; but 
there are less of these inconveniences here than 
in atty of the northern valleys. 


HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL IN THE WEST. 


The day bas gone by for a farmer in these 
prairie regions to make an everlasting fortune 
by depending solely on corn or other farm pro- 
ducts. These farms are too distant from mar- 
ket, and the further West an emigrant now goes, 
generally, he will find the land growing more 
and more cheap, yet the value of his products 
less and less in price. It is just as difficult to 
pay for land at-$5 per acre in any part of Kan- 
sas so far West as it is to pay $25 or $50 per 
acre near the Mississippi. In the former case 
corn brings but 15 cts. per bushel; in the latter 
fully twice that. One mistake new-comers 
always make is in bringing too little money as 
capital and counting too confidently upon the 
resources of their soil to help them through. 

I remember one saying, which pleased me 
hugely, but only. truly represented the con- 
dition of things: “It takes just two acres of 
corn to pay for one pair of boots; but a.man 
just wears out one pair of boots in raising. the 

*corn.”” The solution to this question of West- 
ern emigration is briefly as follows: Success 
‘here is like success in any farming. Do not de- 
peud upon one crop, but cultivate « variety, 


try and pay debts. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


If oné is ‘poor in’ price, another will! ‘be 
better, and a third will be first-rate. The best 

/ use pny emigrant ean make of ‘his money is ‘to 
put part of it in stock. Let these feed on the 
abundant grass and eat upthe surplus, unsal- 
able grain. They will walk their own way to 
market and increase in value every year. Even 
if the settler invests in cattle, let him not count 
upon money-making for twoyears. Then in the 
third he may expect his 25 per cent, dividend 
yearly thereafter. 

Most: of the success of Kansas farmers in 
the past was factitious. They amed to live too 
much on new-comers. They have not depended 
enough on stock. They have lived too much in 
towns, and this back country is; not. well 
enough settled to give steady, permanent trade. 
While emigration to Kansas was brisk the old 
settlers made mints of money by selling their 
corn to new-comers at fine prices ; but when 
emigration stopped both old and newly-settled 
districts felt the hand of hard times and low 
prices. 

Kansas is one of the most genial states for a 
home’ that: can be found in the West. Her 
climate is bright, healthful, and invigorating ; 
her soil is varied and rich enough for any enthu- 
siast ; but, to be happy and successful here, one 
should come prepared to buy his land and pay 
for it all cash down, and then he fears no land- 
lord or sheriff. 

Tnever-saw a harder place in the world for 
any one in debt, and it is: the hardest place to 








KANSAS OITY. 


Awaking next morning, we have an early 
view of Kansas City, whither we have returned 
in our nightward ride. After, a reception by 
the mayor, 'a drive over the ‘city reveals the 
cause of the thrift and enterprise’ of ‘this stit- 
ring Western city. Within five years it has 
grown to over 30,000 population, the largest 
city in the Far West. Itis the largest beef- 
packing city in the United States, doing more 
in this particular branch than Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and New York. combined. 
No less than 80,000 head of cattle were packed 
here last year. It is a remarkably active place. 
New buildings are constantly being erected. 
No less than seven railroads center here‘and 
over one hundred trains;per day arrive and 
leave the centrat depot. -Originally built 
upon a blaff of the bank of the! Missouri 
River, -with uneven streets, ‘the : citizens 
have recently been compelled to cut away the 
banks and reduce them to same level of the 
streets... Hence, in our drive, it was ‘curious to 
ride for blocks along the streets with banks of 
solid earth towering up thirty or forty feet 
above our heads, The main street is a hive of 
industry every -business day, and the amount 
of trade carried on, as well-as capital invested 
hére ‘in local, financial, and railroad enter- 
prises, is more than one would suppose. Manu- 
facturing {is increasing an@ ‘there; is a very 
large class of laboring population. Thé people 
are noticeable as.a reading community, and to 
a remarkable degree are newspapers, period- 
icals, and magazines purchased or subscribed 
for at the news-stands aud post-office. ‘I ob- 
serve this in all Western places. Newspapers 
are universally taken fully as freely and gener- 
ously as at the East. : 1 

The citizens have for a few years past tried 
the experiment of holding anannual industrial 
exposition; and with such success that grounds 
have been purchased, buildings erected, and 
hereafter it will be a permanent institution. 
The patronage both from visitors and exhib- 
itors has been large and its opening is a grand 
gala day for the people, who come from miles 
around in:large excursion trains, often to the 
extent of 80,000 per day. ; 


WESTWARD TO DENVER. 


Following further westward \over the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, we begin to feel a new at- 
mosphere, and at last know to a certainty. we 
are approaching the mountains. For an entire 
day our course is skirted by the beautiful valley 
of the Kaw River, and then we change to the 
Smoky Hill. It is along this valley that the first 
settlements of Kansas were made. The mention 
of the names of the older towns—Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, Topeka, Manhattan, Salina—seem to 
have been before us so long we think we are 
passing through an old country, rather than a 
new one}; yet ten years is all: the history that 
most of them boast of in: their settlement and 
progress. They aré all beautifully’ ‘Weated, 
Lawrence and Topeka especially—upon high, 
well-drained-soil, on the southern bank “of< the 
river, Busy streets, with fine brick stores; horse 
railways, neat yards and. cottages, and ‘fine ed- 
ucational institutions. combine to make them 
delightful places of residence. ae 


~ 


‘ourmate, ©! 
Iam yearly more and more pleased with the cli- 
mate of Kansas. .I never witnessed so splendid 


-fall'seasons: It-seems to me, for I have visited it 


often, in all seasons of the year, that from Sep- 
tember to November the days are+so bright, 
sunny, dry, and pleasant they are but repetitions 





of one another and form one prolonged Indian 





Summer)”, It"fsa* delight ;to breatlie the at- 
mosphere, so inspiriting qnd@ intoxicating with 
purity and pinyeelian ve a 

As we travel upward through the valley we 


_pass through some of the richest pastures of 
_ the state. Corn fields of alniost ‘uabroken ex- 


tent-line the railroad for miles and the scene is 
one of continued. fertility and abundance, until 
we reach Salina.. Here the-face-of the country 
changes, and we ascend gradually, at.an eleva- 
tion of ten feet to the mile, into a body of! land 
of higher altitude. . We speed away from the 
valleys of the rivers.and aré’now in the great 
upland plain. This section extends from Salina 
westward for 400 miles or more. The first 50 
miles is the great cattle-shipping section of the 
state—fully 250,000 head being shipped east- 
ward on the Kansas Pacific Railroad last year. 

Beyond Elisworth and Wilson settlements 
appear every ten ‘miles—mostly new and lo- 
cated within the past two: years. Once this 
region was the home of the Buffalo grass, and 
nothing else was believed possible to grow ; 
but the experiments of R. 8. Elliott at Wilson 
and Ellis show the success of such trees as the 
ailanthus, box elder, soft maple,and many ever- 
greens, as well as the successful raising of corn 
and wheat, for at least 200 miles further west, 
The line of settlement advances fifty or more 
miles west every year. The climate seems to 
ameliorate; rains fall where none were known 
before and the land and climate are found far 
more suitable than prejudice at first supposed 
possible. : 

As we keep ascending into the higher eleva- 
tions we are becoming more and more exhila- 
rated. I believe my last day’s ride on this road 
was the most enjoyable in ‘spirit and general 
feelings of any since I left home. I seemed to 
be living upon some invisible elixir, mystic, 
which came with every new inhalation of air 
and stimulated thought, physical activity, and 
quickness of mental perception. The other 
members felt: sleepy no longer ; they all forgot 
their afternoon naps, and with laughter, glee, 
and wit gave up their time to perfect. enjoy- 
ment. 4 

Such is the effect of the mountain air which 
sweeps from Colorado down its mountains 
and covers the plains for 500 miles to the east- 
ward. 

The difference in ascent from Kansas City to 
Denver is nearly 5,000 feet ; and after a ride of 
600 miles, occupying two days, one’s spirits 
rise like the steady upward advance of the 
thermometer. _ . 

This. ride over the last railroad route to Den- 
ver is one (of the most pleasant the traveler 
will experience as he journeys. toward Colora- 
do or California. Freedom from dust, splendid 
palace coaches, a cool airby day and night, 
steady, moderate motion of ‘the cars, unex- 
celled eating stations combine to make us re- 


‘gret we must leave itso socn. No American 


able to.spend time and money should fail to 
visit this section of the Far West. The,trip by 
railroad is as pleasant.as life in a drawing-room 
at home, and there is no lack of convenience, 
such as invalids or tourists always need. I 
know of no portion of the country where rail- 
road travel is so comfortable—yes, luxurious— 
and where no deficiency has to be met. 

The atmosphere accomplishes wonders in 
rejuvenating and toning up the nervous, over- 
worked, and exhausted frame and brain, and 
life becomes a blessing, instead of a drag. 

But, as morning breaks and we awake from 4 
delicious sleep, we catch splendid glimpses of 


_ the Rocky Mountains, capped with the pure, 


glistening banks of snow. Long Peak to the 
right, Pike’s Peak to the left, each 100 miles 
away. We spend afew hours in enthusiastic 
admiration, and at last reach Denver, the place 
for our future Colorado experience. 

a ———— 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


NOVEL AGRICULTURAL PATENT. 
A writer in one of our magazines, comment- 
ing on the patents that have been issued for 
agricultural implements, says: ‘Only three 





years have passed away-since a very ingenious | 


gentleman from the rural districts applied for a 
patent to préyent. cows “from switching their 
tails. He presented two models—oneé shaped 
like a bottle, ‘around the neck:of which the 
cow’s tail was to be curled ; the other consisted 


of a square block, witha hole through ‘the cen- 


ter, wherein the tail was to be put and then tied 
tn & knot; so that the animal ‘could not with- 
draw it. On the. presentation of the applica- 


tion, theofficial examiner thought it could not | 

‘be granted, because of a similar device in ‘ Don 

‘Quixote,’ where Sancho Panza, trying to sleep 
in a hay-loft, was kept awake by the braying of {: 


his donkey below. ‘His wakefulness gave San- 
eho time to reflect, that, when riding the don- 
key, the animal always switched bis tail when 
che brayed, Descending hastily from the hay- 
loft, the squire tied a block to the donkey’s tail 
to prevent him from braying: . But, as. this de- 


been repeated in this country; the Office decided 
to grant the patent, Our readers will. there- 


vice originated ‘with & Spaniard and had never qotpan bares its ptt Kos we a 


J @ein’the lava ti grass than tip, fermersie 
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fore,, remember that they: carinot ‘és cow’, 
tail to prevent its switching without pa’ 
of royalty to the owner of this privilege,” 


BOX ELDER AS A TREE FOR WESTERN FARMS 
L \ovte ATS FR i 4nQ 
This isa thrifty little tree in the Woods of 
the Rocky Mountains and cultivated on the 
farms’ of many*of ‘our Wéstern \prairieay' (We 
doubt whether its use will ever be as valuable 
, 28 the enthusiasm of many would wish it 
for ‘other more ‘fapid-growing ‘and ‘sta 
kinds might be grown just as well. 
\) dts stated that it :makes.a better. fue) , 
the soft maple, cottonwood, and poplar, is easy 
to work, splits well, and the timber is very 
durable when ‘protected’ ‘from : thie’ weathér 
grows in any soil where any other tree will 
thrive; in fact, is very suitable for our far W, 
ern prairies, where the winds are cold and i, 
light. Inten years from traasplanting it Will, 
\in good situations, become of large sizer foot 
in diameter and forty feet high. The Farmery 
Union, we observe, recommends it highly for 
~ Minnesota—says ‘that it is* propagated | r 
seed, with little labor will give as good sugar 
as\the sugar maple, and; has, known & pound of 
sugar made from a tree only six years ol si 
the seed. We should judge it valuable for tim. 
be?-screensiand hedge-rows,  \) 944, 9) 


HOW TO PRESERVE FENCE-POSTS, 


“<Every farmer who ‘has’ to’ fence ‘in ‘his lapd 
knows too well how quickly posts planted in 
the earths eapme rotten, eepeRially 19,8 dupe 
spot. All of them will weleome the following 
process to prevent rottenness, a process as won- 
\derful.in its effects as it is\simple bod, almost 
costless. It is taken from Le Bien Public, of 
_ Dijon, France: Take linseed oil, boil it, and 
mix it With charcoat dust until themixturé has 
the consistence of an ordinary paint. Give to 
the posts a single coat of the mixture or 
before planting them, and no farmer, even ‘liy- 
ing the age of the patriarchs of old, will live 
-long ehough to see the same poste rotten, Some 
years ago I discovered thé way of rendering 
,wood more durable in, earth than iron itself,” 
* says the author‘of the’ communication? But it 
seemed to me s0 simple and so inexpensive 
that I-did not think it. worth while to, make 
much ado and fuss about it. Posts of soft wood 
thus prepared were removed after remaining 
\ seven years. in earth, and were. found as:sound 
as when they were planted. The only precau- 
tion.to take is to use only well-dried posts 
béfbte'covering them With charcdal paint.” 
PRESERVING POSTS WITH GAS-TAR. 

‘A correspondent of the’ Western’ ‘Rural’ Way 
“In June, 1853, I employed men to go in the 
} woods. on my, place,, gent any. frase Ne 
about fhe size needed for fence-posts, say from 
ten inches in diameter at base to six inches or 
even down ‘to 'fiverat) the top ofthe ‘post: Mlley 
cut ash, maple, elm, beech, chestnut, ete. I 

hardly, ember just what. ,The posts 
were cut to f Bett in'the woods and ‘stripped 
of the baak; then they were drawn down to the 
line of fence for planting. | Then; edeb’ post was 
dressed to stand four feet out of the ground, and 
then it was dipped and swabbed in a barrel 
two-thirds filled with peis-tar, in'which ohe-balt 
bushel of fresh stone-lime had been dissolved 
and intermixed. . The posts of thas fener, (ie 


my ownership) were good last year, when 
were mainly removed, to give place to the 
“hedge of arbor vite I had planted., A\fomye 
stand beyond the line of the arbor vite hedge 
and against a helt of Mahaleb cherries. They 
are sound'to-day. * The soil was ahd ts: cold, 
springy, wet, gravelly clay.” 
Pourrios ve. ‘FARmia:!“\ ! 
A Western clergyman is reported to have said 
that he never knew a minister who left,the Rr 
pit to take a place in the legislature or active 
part in politics that returned to the pulpit s 
00d a8 wher hé left. » There dé sdme ‘fanners 
nowadays who think there are farmer pol 
ticians to whom the same criticism will apply; 
* and'it fs pretty well endorsed by the testimony 
of an eminent politician, who ee a 
curse to man Who owns..a good, 1 & 
do, to pieget “ tn polltiea. It Sa a him 
for his work and he is never bettered by it 
\ Had I devoted ' my tithe and” enérgies’with the 
same enthusiasm and self-denial that I have 
given to politics to my farm, I would , have 
Seon a far richer, more’contented, aud cer! 
a happier man. ‘The truth is, I had no faith in 
farming, But thdolder bgrawthemore-cleerly 
I see its certainties as well as possi jlities, and 
,Feeret ghe time wasted” 95 sshd 
WHITE CLOVER AS A HONEY PLANT. 
An) English wiliter ays)“ White or, Dutet 


clover is the queen of honey plants. It is 


a con: 
Widely, cultivated inthis eountry 20°, 
wane td flower @ long see In Sdotaind the 
farmers use more white clover seed in nein’ 


gland ; hence, the clover-fields are better there 


tion of clover. In traveling to 
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ia? ‘ago, By the Caledonian line, whole 
parley clover-flowers caught my 
eye, and made me take a second iook tosee if 
the whiteness came from daisy flowers. Whole 
aatricts, unsurpassed for excellence, met my 
eye duridg a visit to my native land, many of 
which hardly ever received a complimentary 
visit from bees, and for the reason that there 
were no. bee-keepers in these districts.’’ 


PROFITS FROM BEES, 


The editor of the South Haven (Mass.) Sen- 
tinel-yisited the apiary of Mr. Archer, of that 
place, lately, and gave a few statistics of what 


that gentleman has done the past season, from 


which we should judge that the country around 


gouth Haven must be as rich in honey as it is in | 


fruits. The editor says: **Last spring he had. 


$4 swarms, Which increased during the season . 


to'119, all of which gathered a sufficiency for 
winter, besides 61 supers, or large boxes of 
surplus-honey, sold in Chicago last fall, at 2244 
cants nét, and brought $847; 7 sold’ here last 
winter for $97.23, making $944.71. Allowing 
the increase of stock a fair compensation for 
their care and attention, the yield of honey, 
which is only an average compared with other, 
years, and always in excess of that required 
py the bees, makes bee culture equal to some 
of the most profitable results of fruit culture.” 


BEES ON EVERY FARM. 
M. L. Dunlap, of Illinois, says that bee keep- 
‘ing was a delightful and profitable pursuit as a 
family recreation and resource, not that hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds can be raised by 
‘every one, but all can haveasupply. When we 
teach all to manage them and make them inter- 
ested, we give them something to attract them, 
something that will keep our boys from the 
towns and their vices. We find few farms for 
sale now, because the tastes of the people are 
‘becoming elevated and homes are made more 
attractive than formerly by the addition of such 
things as make them pleasant. We have the 
flowers; but if they are trampled out they must 
be raised and protected and made accessible. 
It was a success, even in Chicago, the suburbs 

of which produced abundance of white clover: 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


....-The Maine Farmer relates the following 
incident which occurred at the Agricultural Con- 
vention at Paris’: A gentleman gave His ‘ex- 
perience with great minuteness in regard to 
feeding his farm stock in the winter season. 
He wasa mechanic by trade; but, through the 
itffuence of a town. farmers’ club, had, during 
the last three years. had his interest and atten- 
tion largely directed to agriculture and prac- 
tical farming upon.a somewhat limited scale. 
These experiences and the results were of.s0 
valuable and practical a nature that one of the 
distinguished speakers present. said he con; 
sidered the facts. stated by the gentleman and 
and the information he had gathered thereby a 
sufficient. compensation for his.journey of four 
hundred and fifty miles to attend the Conven- 
tion. : ; 

is...Nearthe towns of Washington and Pal- 
ermo, in Maine, isa tract of land 200 by 454 
rods, known as Hibbard’s Gore, containing 
some fifteen f{arm-houses, whose inhabitants, be- 
longing to no town or plantation, pay no taxes 
and cannot vote and during the war were not 
annoyed by the draft. The origin of this happy 
land ‘was that, when the town lino of Washing: 
ton was run out, several poor families lived 
there ; and the town authorities left it out, fear- 
ing that they might add to their paupers. Pal- 
ermo has never claimed it, and it has since be- 


come quite a settlement and remains in perfect 
independence, 


+-+-Mr, Milton Briggs, of Kellogg, Ia., says 
in the Homestead that various experiments have 
Proved the fact that corn fed to hogs has pro- 
duced all the way from two to twenty pounds 
gain a bushel, according to the different modes 
of preparing feed and the age, breed, er:con- 
dition of ‘hogs fed. He is satisfied that over 
one-half of all the hogs fed in Iowa do not pro- 
oo over five pounds gross weight for each 
mshel of corn fed, which, counting hogs at $3 
Pay pounds, gives 15 cents per bushel for 


++ Chas, 8. Sargent, recently appointed pro- 
Re of, horticulture in Harvard University, 
the highest price for butter paid to any 
Pua the United States. Rare hens 
#.-TWo.onng fadies in Michigan have done 
tua ‘Rouse-work of their homes and supplied 
“mselves with handsome new winter dresses 
by picking sumac, - < 
aijias the Sydenham (England) Rose Show 
rif ad on exhibition a‘ continuous line ‘of 
xts twelve miles long, each containing forty 


iamrroan on TEMPORARY CosTIVENESS 
aay be gotten rid of, and with ita great 
Source of serious disease permanently re- 


reeR 


’ 63 Park Place, New York. 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 


eredlenta, andraithonm tit 


exaneirey of vegetable B- 
of 2 tates aoe aco! 
and are a valuable seed 5 


all cases of derangement resulting fro a red 
f that Liver Complaint, Billous ie Ts, 
Head hoid and other -Fevers, 


ete., ete., all succumb to the free use of Scurncx’s Man- 
drake Pills. For sale by all druggists and dealers. 





Brookins & Son, of 
NW, @., says that ONE 


mm «J. P. 
a Eo 
le 
O B=" KRESS FEVER TONIC 
ey our Cases of Con- 
Sirmed Ague and that-in a Drug Trade of 25 
ave neyer sold an Ague remedy 
that was as uniformly successful.. Write them 
and see aboutit. It is warranted by 
W. C.. Hammon & Co., Cincinnati, O:. 
EVER: DY LIKES @ decuti- 
Tut , and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
aj a2 Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine, fragrant, 
P es pere®, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Doite? Articles - 
AGRICULTURAL. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
- BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURS- 
ERIES 


Established 1830. 
ETC.—If you wish to plant, send for.our 
New Pr 


Trees Autumn, Eo By thee Scion 
y Try it. Address, : : 
W.S. LITTLE, Rochéster, N.’ ¥-. 


MONARCH — 
sat BRARC OF THE Bs a ‘The largest and 

















rry. Brought w 
Albanys were sellin atid cents, Cai of Fruits 
and Berry cts.; with Col ate, 25 cts. 


Baskets 
Price List free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


HAGAN’S 








; ry: oS 
Magnolia Balm 
| pure ‘Bloom rie Clhrrigloidall 


Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce, It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 


ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement, Heala 
and removes all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot, 


ONAL, EAMORITE.. 
‘8’S GRAPPLE AND WROUGAT 
matitace LP Sr 


~ “mers. - 
cible evidence 
to all who use 
our 


eee 
free. 
A.J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PEAR TREES FOR: THE MILLION. 
) B im the > fine assort: +. extra 
iqaaitty ort Ay) go safely an} distances pAb es 
be! } assortment of roy pine digg ag ~ 
ete. 
nN matled free to li 
Ihpteaeg Catelowme maliea free to a ambusOhio. 


PAINTS. 


E.G. KELLEY'S 


Patent Chemical 
Metallic Paint, scttic, Sse 4" 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, ,50¢!, ver xal - 


Best Boiled Linseed Oil, $0 sie pe salen, at 


11 mixed in oil ready for use, 

Baglish Roof Paint, Soo'zgui 110 Walden Vane 

ks Jin’ :all 

Patent Petroleunt Linseed Oil | orks tn it 

Linseed Oil, Price only 50 cts, a gallon, 1/6 Maiden Lane. 
Lees 


BELLS. . 


MENEELYS’ BELLS 
r 
The genuine ‘Troy Church Bells, known to the 
{publid_sincé 1826 ;"which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and asale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
ro One gain apni Msi! ee 


anted. New Patent 


of 
hole Auger. 














A¥L ve © . 6 ar 
ALL SHADES GROUND IN 
oil, and all mixed ready for 
use, Put up in cans, barrels, 
suebay perme. eal +H 
15 Sore of Colofs. is 





































‘arran’ ° 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Fre... 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Scooud St.,Cincinnash 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC! 
THE 


CHENOR’ 


re ETS OT 


FURNAGE 


__THE MOST 
Healthful and: Powerful 























Ever Constructed.” 
ga?” Send for circular and prices to 
EDDY,:CORSE & CO., 


536 River St., Troy, N. Y¥. 
earnest | -—aaeD- 















FURNACE, 


2 tor Warming Houses and 


Churches. 


= Send for Book. 
ti 











Suave Ps judiciously . Dr. | Jayne's 











unless the Liniment is as repre- 
Be’ sure and get the genuine 
ee eee ad 
at 25c., 5060. $1.00 peg Bottle otipe 
ptylo, size Ke at 








tures, . 0 free. F 
shea ors 9 se 


CT REA: FOOSE, 
ia i 


HEATING APPARATUS 


BEST IN| THE WORLD. | 


Z. Li: tit ae 
ALEX. M. LESLEY. 224Weset 23d Sr. N.V. | 
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DRY sT for best Lumber Dryer and best House 
Furnace. arculars. <A.G- BULKLEY. Cleveland. 0. 








IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, LTC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 





STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL FRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila 
delphia, 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. ~ 


Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 


UBEs RCOAL IRON 
OIL-WELL TUBING AND CASING. 
GAS AND STEAM. FITTINGS. 

BRASS. VALVES AND 8. 

AS AND STEAM-FITTERS’ TOOLS: 
CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE. 

REET LAMP-POSTS A} TERNS. 

+ IMPROVED COAL-GAS APPARATUS, etc. 

We would call’ special ‘attention to our 

Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
14S) | OSNEW ¥ORK. 
"IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND. ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iren, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER,. SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Exc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


ivanized, for Gas, Steam. 
AP-W BOILER 
( 














RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
avd are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 

stormy weather, and 





address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 


ALVAN:-L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealérs. 


N. Y. SAPETY STEAM POWER 00.. . 
30 Cortiandt Street, 
New York. 
Superior STEAM ENGINES AND 











F er, in use. 
cular. 


JASPER E. CORNING, 


Wire Goods, No. 58.Cliff. street, New York. Send or I- 
ustrated List. 


SUPERIOR Steam En 








mes and Bollers. r y. 








SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., 20 Cortlandt st.,.N ¥. 
a ee 
SAFES. 





The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire. 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE. 


manufactured only by the American Steam Safe Comr 
hea: ed with “ con- 


PPER vessels, con- 
ining from eleven to. ninety gallons = proportion 

completely 
around the book-case. 





THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 


manufactured only bythe American Steam Safe Com- 
Rany, derives its nam ngpe a detachment made inthe 
00! 





rand jambs by which continuance of metal from 
outside to inside of the safe is prevented. The great 
mass of metal formi e joints around doors (az 


the same directly to the contents of the 

— ” > . mposing 
‘orms two 5 

: ---¥.,.-F »»across which the heat must 


lan, and next to the Steam Safe 
Fidea with the Cut-Off) is the most desirable fire-proof 
safe in. market. Bs , ‘ 


THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 


manufactured by the American Steam Safe Company, 
is made the same as and has all the advantages of an 
other in the market, and has the same thickness an’ 
amount of filling, which retains the sam amount.of 
m as any other concrete safe. ' 


EL AND IRON BURGLAR, 
Pee NO STBROOE Rates. 


with all the latest improvements. Bank Vaults, Vault 
Doors, House Safes, etc. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 

; b St. 

Wareroome ys and 63. Sudbury stay 
\ Ne YORK: 3 roadway, 


ig ps eh Te » Baltimore Sts 
fd i E 32'S, Fourth st. 
“CHICAGOr 60'S. CanalSt. 


Send for Desctiptive Circular. 
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ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA MORBUS 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY = © 
RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


LOOSENESS, DIARRHEA, CHOLERA MORBUS, or 
a discharges from the bowels are stopped) ohn of 
or twen tie. minutes by taking 


READY RE nt a congestion or ulnoamnieion 
weakness or will follow the use of the 
R. R. Relief. 


ES AND PAI me. 


Berelt a of the Joints, Pains in joe Powells 
burn, and pains of alf kinds RADWAY'S READY 
RELIEF 1 atford immediate ease and i its Sontheaed 


use for a few days effects a permanent cure. 
Suld by Druggists. Price, 50 cents. 


THE WONDERS OF . 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


Sarsaparillian and ‘its Associates. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 


after usiig a few doses of 
DR. RADWAY’S 








SARSAPARILLIAN” RESNIVENT. 


THE GREAT BLOOD | Chi 
1. Good spirits, disa) 


sappearance- of 
guor, melancholy ; increase and hardiwo. os 2 ot 
my etre’ go in lish fi 
. Stren, creases, Te ‘or 
004, Ho mofe sour eecchtas or or waters, good di- 
gestion, calm. and undisturbed sleep, awaken fresh 
and peorees 
8. Disappearance of - ts, blotches, Banged ples ; ame 
skin loous valaak and = Rony. ihe azined 
its turbid and ov. toa Seneake rot 
amber color ; wate "aeaes yo 5 from the bl er 
through the urethra on i or senees' hele or 
no ment ; m0 pain o 
4. Marked dhmibution - of quantity and trequency.bf 
discharges (if.afflicted that 
——— cure. Increased 
secreting to — 


involuntary weekening 
way), with hibited fa th 
strength exbiby 


“3 efhannon tinge stoned to ‘vlafe OF the ry and tt the 
iw a 
awarthy, 2 Ppserer ce the skin eyes. a 
“ei Lively and healthy color. 
"Those nilsroufe ar weak or ulcerated tungs or 
les will great benefit in expactdaating 


tuberel: 
freely the tough phlegm or mucous from the Ss, 
— broneht or apie, oh throat or i din ~ 

ing o he uency 0 fou iptiys nerepse 0 
streng Sug houtthe..byetans, otb ht 
sweal a4 pains and Tenter | of ale n coca he 
ankles, legs, shoulders, tion of cold and 
ts) breathing and parox- 

ugh on lying down or arisingin the morn- 
ng. Ai oe distressing symptoms gradually and 
sure Sap) 

7. ‘As day ter ‘day the SARSAPARILLIAN#s taken 

new 3 of returning health will appear; as Ly 
blood improves in ‘strength — dee y disease wi 
diminish, and all sonaien and impure deposits, n 
tumors, cancers, hard lu mps, eit “ee resolved oan 
and the unsound made sound and Ly =e 
jewel od ar ois syphilitic sores, chronic iSomees 
—s ual appear. 

8. In cases whore the system has been salivated, 
Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate the = 
cipal constituent in the adverti: 
ciated in some éases with Hyd. rat oo have 

and become deposited in the s, spinal 
=. — caries of the oo rexets, spinal Curva- 
Wren white swel veins, 
> to. the BARSAPA RILLIAN will resolve awa away these these 
2a te and exterminate the virus of the 

m the system. 

9. If those who are taking these medicines forthe 
cure of ‘Chronic; oo or Syphilitic -diserses, 
however slow pier be e, “feel better,” and find 
their general health improving. 4 flesh and we ~ 
increasing -or ever ‘keepin, own, it; jee sare si 
that the cure is pro; grossing. =" these 

ent —_— e potter or worse—the virus.of the 

ot inactive; if not eeretas and driven 
from the ‘blood, it will s tue to under- 
mine the constitution. ARIL- 
LIAN makes the patient “feel pouty every hour 
= — better and increase in health, strength, 


“The —r ponee of this remedy is in 


ies 
—as in Consumption of the Lungs and 


@oing away with the —— operation of using these 


cases of ¢ inflammat on_of the Bladder and Kid- 
"7. in Chronic cases of Leucorrhea and Uterine 
ses. 


S tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid ulcers ; in 
sy; in venereal sore throat, uleers, and-in Ue 
= jungs ; in gout, d spepsia, rheumatism, rickets ; 
itis in these terrible forms of 


RNG Repo 
City Hall 


|Corham -M’fg’ Co., 


SILVEHSMITHS, 
‘NO. { BOND’ et, WEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have dpened their. Showrooms to the public for 
the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture. 





FALL” IMPORTATIONS: 


:| ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & €0., 


FOR THE 


CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, 


HAVE NOW OPEN A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


DRES Ss CG ooDS 
CLOTH COLORED SILKS, 


&e., &e., 
NEW ct chon ol AND COLORINGS. 


BROADWAY Cor. NINETEENTH ST. 


E SEASONS FOR 
PURCHASING 


RATTAN FABRICS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD 


ARE 


Autumn and Winter. 
FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durable, Light, 
and Beautiful. 


NEW AMERICAN, GERMAN, 
FRENCH DESIGNS. 


MATTING. 

Por Public Buildings. Halls, Schools, Rail- 
way and Stree: Cars. Omnibuses, and 
all places where a neat and dura- 
ble Matting ie required. 


OUTSIDE DOOR MATS. 
Brush 5 . d 
Solid Brus and Opes srerk ot 1b: an 


AND 


laside Mats and Rugs, Ati Weol..Waol Bor- 
dered,“ Adéinide?’ all Styles and Prices. 


MATS OF ANY DESCRIPTION MADE 
TO ORDER. 


orl Herat ane Sugars, Clank, pct 
kin, say,  Beticules, | and aca” 


STABLE AND SNOW BROOMS. 





The superior SkilT'and machinery used in manufac- 
turing, together with me natural ren h and elastic 
cles made from 
of design 





A 
durability are ed. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
36.Canal and {29 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON. 


New York Salesr 3 Barcl Street 
§ Park Place. we 





FRENCH CHIN A—half usual prices. 
TOILET SETS, $5.20, DINNER THAN By aie $15. 
WARE 


LASS 
HADLEY’S, Sixth Avena and tw elfth Street, 
opposite Macy’s. 





or less troub sled most cases, 
and a few — in the more aggravated forms, work 
a ane 


ae ammicved ‘with chr ny > neg pur- 
chase kage containing » dozen S. ce 
$10 by ozen, or $5 per hal: dozen potties, or $1 per 
le. Sold by pate: 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy en elegantly coated with sweet = 
purge, regulate, urify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
ways Pills, for the ‘care of all disorders of the Stomach, 
iver, wels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
a Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
Piles, a ments of the Internal 
Warranted to effect a positive cure, Pure ly 
oe covtaining no mercury, minerals, or dele’ 


rve the following symptoms resulting from 
f the - stive 
ria - ‘Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
of the Stomacb 
» Fullness or Weleht in 


oe ons, | ing or Fi wiseriog 
mach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried aod Difficult 
Breath Dg, ns pn Rag rh | Heart, sfhokia 


nr 
got, E or + Webs before the 
a, Deficiency ow ellow- 
iy + in me ie § des best, Limbs, 
Heat, Bu pg inf esh, 
8 PILL iy freg us. pe rasa 


rel ot 


A few. 2 ADWA 
y t Tovesaaea disnrders. 
ents — Box. £0LD BY Saucoisre 
Read “FALSE AND ae » 
Y & ©O,, No. 82 
aaaaer wortb thousands 


fend one letter-stamp to RADWA 
Warren St., New York. 
will be sent’ you. 










FP. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N,.¥,. 


A preparation of immense value—above"all 
Wheat, Its use is saving the lives and. im, 
— of thegeapte of Cae ren. ; iadienalen, 
an ose suffering wit’ yspeps' iv 
ness, etc. it is invaluable, Vor sale by all Grocers. Pam. 
pihlets sent free. 


Edey's Garbolie Troches, 





which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED bares 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and eplzlottia, 

A specialty for hoarseness) the orRAnatnc power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expelall collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc,, and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate Spee se 

throat and windpipe. 





A ialty against tr: z infectious dtedsada hd 
The peculiar properties of Carbolle Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of Swatt Pox, VaRioLon, cto. 
ete, { 





. 3 = “ 

Aspecialty for common G6lds, Coughs, and-all disor 
dersofthe throat, chest, and lungs, ° 

Price 35 cents per box. Sold by draggista every- 


where, ; 
. SOHN F.. HENRY, 





ay 


A spéelalty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 





ee 
sot 


[ September. 4 85. 1878, . : 





THEIR COMBINATION SOLO eoeal? 


Sapa: and how desirab 


every town._2% Circulars containing music free. 





VAWIANE X08 


*Suyan3 osynbest 10400 [TEM qorg-a—Onl Vid. 
-doss Sayqsvesgq 40 1508 Y—A! 


-olowraa3 «0 1Uy UU 30U ‘Ojos 2u02;1Uqg Y— 


arene: of.the percent the Parlor ot Of has reached, the variety of musical effects of which itis 
é an addition it is to the parlor. These instrum uch interest and 
enthusiasm by reason of their quality of tone, elegance of finish, and musical effects. te A ‘Agents wanted in 


ave created m 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ills, 











has no equal. 


Three Thousand Miles Away, in another hemisphere, sparkles the 
Seltzer Spring. In every drug store in America you may obtain its equivalent, 
put itin your pocket and carry it with you to the world’s end, if you choose, 


TARRENT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


fs simply thé living fountain of health in the form of a powder capable of being 

| converted imto wv bubbling, flashing fac simile of tho liquid product of Naturein 
7 one minute. Armed with this antidote, all climates and every atmospherie 
change may be faced without fear. As a remedy in malarious fevers, stomach 
complaints, irregularities of the bowels, nervous disorders, mental depression, 
headache, an overflow of bile, dropsical ailments, nausea, and eonstipationt 
Sold by ai! druggists. 










‘Box 2618. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
American institute Fair in 1872 
" Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 
Circulars furnished Sewing Me 
chine Agents on application. 


chines. 


C. WwW. HANDY & CO., Sole Ag ts, 


330° Bee a 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for van OO. Chseage, send for Samples 
and Circulars, to B. E. Hate & Co., 66 & 68 Park Place, WN, Y., or Rock RrveR Paper Co, 





MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 





Part lst. M ipa LInsteuments TOIT 153 pages. 
v4 SEEREREEAEL LL i00 bb. A ™ ¥ 
“ 4th: Physical RE 6 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
wots: Neha Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


kines FORD’S 
Corn Starch 
m sooauio- ie ey Pa be ANY PREVAILING 


Itis mt y be ise enie-pert of Lae 
CORN an iY SunE it is easy of di- 
geetion A 2 delicious and most nutritious UMMER 


oan 40. years it has stood unrivaled for purity and 
BEWARE OF be tt Lge 6° but th 
An a SG 

package. 





—- 
name on eac! 


| BEWARE Sa entices 


ESSENCE I AMAICA. GINGER. 


ae SURE aye, GET THE GENUINE. 

‘~ During th ° eet - ell as travel pecially 
necessity fo: as wel wolexs, especially 
= cholera of 5 


FR BROWN, ' 
Fifth and Chestnut Btrestd, PHILA. 


20,000 LADIES’ 


“Spa Gentlemen's Gold and Silver Watehés to be closed 
outon Consignment at_about one-half the usual Retail 


Beg fal dea haf dead cere iwi sae . De. Eo Birt, 























sige In this way if takes 90, sec- 

: 2 ea 8 28 onds to Acres 
GR EW per of a Boot ‘or Shoe in a 
Inanner equal tohand-sewed, 


Ww IRE thus reducing the, cost. ) 


a 
a ee Parebts should - remember 
SILVER that Silver Tips not only pre- 
een @ 22 Se oe8e vent the. Shoe wearing: out 












Bote Proprietor, + No, §OollenePiaoe, Now York 


SHC ng Rpeges te sehegeinge 














GORHAWS 


0 cr 
rintine Office 
© small work. 


} Pi 
ya £0 


a 
z 
E 

&: 
= 


ink Warranted 
INDELIBLE. 


rr 








Chore and Tower ar Guus! 


anufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on by ho or Public Buildings, with or without 
tus, with hs one wr four aialé, Oeil a 


second “A none in all 
Qurabi ins Lge time-k 


+ ‘atal es sent on 
E. HOWARD & COL No. 5] Maiden Pane, New 
York; No. 114 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass 











NO CHIMNEY, NO SMOKE. NO pa 






in 
Safe osene La PA’ 
Gi vey a Feriant. stead hi oe alto z 
SEAR or URS ee 




















ton Street, New York Dt for for sale by 














